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ABSTRACT 

This sequential curriculum guide for grade ten uses a 
sequence which encourages the teacher to tegin with student 
experience and language and to progress to a variety of learning 
experiences vhich integrate all elements of the language arts and 
vhich permit students to discover their own generalizations and 
periodically evaluate their own progress. The steps in the procedure 
are: (1) propose a minimal situation which the students then develop 
and explore in a dramatic improvisation; (2) follow this with further 
exploration and development in class discussion; (3) use the ideas 
generated as the basis for student writing; (4) stimulate 
cross'Commentary on and evaluation of the writing; and (5) provide 
for reading in the same mode of discourse. Three teaching approaches 
used include small group discussion, dramatic improvisation, and 
induction. Onits cover free reading, drama (interacting), language 
and feelings, points of view, the language of advertir^ing, fantasy, 
reportage, argumentation, visual literacy film communication, themes 
and variations, grammar, and the meaning in the poem. (HOD) 
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FORElr/DRD 



Baltimore County's long-projected sequential program in English for 
grades seven through twelve has become a reality with the publication of 
The Worlds of Discourse ^ a curriculum guide for teachers of English 10, 
Reinforcing and advancing those skills and concepts focused on in the three 
preceding grades, the English 10 program develops through literature-, 
language-, or esq^erience- centered units the students' ability to use and 
understand language in specific modes of discourse. Where the I961 program 
in English 10 stressed literary genre, this new one enphasizes and capitalizes 
on the language experiences of the learner himself, broadening his skills in 
expressing his ideas through various modes and leading him inductively to 
a greater depth of appreciation and enjoyment of related literature* 

Notable throughout the program are numerous options and suggestions 
of ways both the slow learner and the verbally able student can be motivated 
to appropriate activities and achievanent. Objectives stated in terns of 
desired student behaviors are provided to aid the teacher in determining the 
success of his students* learning e35)eriences. 

This English 10 program was initially developed in the summer of 1970, 
when a curriculum workshop committee prepared a tentative guide for classroom 
use daring 1970-71. The framework of the course and the instructional units 
they designed reflected the committee's in-depth study of current and innovative 
trends in the teaching of English, particularly as described in the recent works 
of James Moffett^ After nearly a year of classroom experience with the program, 
all English 10 teachers were given an opportunity to mqet in area groups 
and contribute their reactions and recommendations to the curriculum planners. 
Revised in the summer of 1971 and painstakingly refined during the following 
months, the program described in this guide synthesizes innovative ideas 
adapted from national sources and the suggestions of experienced Baltimore 
County teachers who have successfully encouraged student involvement and 
creativity in the development of greater language proficiency. 

The Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools e^qpress 
their appreciation to the members of the 1970 and 1971 curriculum workshops 
whose creative and intensive work produced this comprehensive guide. Special 
thanks are du^ the English Office secretaries for their expert typing of the 
publication: ftrs» Alice Adams, Mrs. Florence Allard, Mrs. H&Len Lotz, and 
Mrs. Marian Smith. 



Joshua R. "Wheeler 
Superintendent of Schools 

May 1972 
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Introduction 

With this new curriculum guide for grade ten, we are able to implenent a 
sequential program in English for grades seven thirough t^-iaLve. The present 
program, "The Worlds of Discourse", which focuses on the language experiences of 
the learner, replaces the 196I progx^am, ^»hich emphasized literary genre* '^iforlds 
of Discourse" evolved logically and naturally from cur concern for the expansion 
of each student's ability to use language more effectively, our recognition that 
achievement of increased proficiency in the manipulation of language depends more 
on encouraging student involvement and saLf -direction than it does on teacher- 
imposed tasks, our awareness that literacy in a technologically oriented world 
involves much more than the ability to read and write, our desire to find ways 
in which experiences in the English classroom can help individuals become more 
sensitive, more articulate, more curious, and more creative, and our efforts to 
identify key elements in the structure of the subject called Ehglish. 

The program, "Worlds of Discourse", owes its philosophical orientation to the 
experience of good English teachers in adjusting procedures and materials to 
students who are increasingly experienced, sophisticated, and con5)etent - often 
in ways that schools do not recognize,, and to innovations in the teaching of 
English which James I^ffett synthesized so ably in A Student-Centered Lan/s^age 
Arts Curricvilum j K**13 - and justified so well in Teaching the Ifaiverse of 
Discourse. 

Precepts guiding the development of the program repreisent specific viewpoints 
and are listed here for ease in understanding the approaches used throughout the 
units* 

lo Units arc designed to advance the skills and concepts students had on* 
entering grade ton and to develop the ability to manipulate and to under- 
stand language in specific modes of discourse. 

2 9 Instructional goals are needed for teacher guidance « These appear in 
every unit and T?ere used to determine the materials and procedures to be 
used in the achievement of unit aims* Rirthexmore, the desired student 
behaviors, listed under each instructional objective, should provide 
concrete evidence that the student has learned the desired skills and 
concepts. 

3. A literature, language, or experience core is used to integrate the 
learning activities in each unit« 

ho Language learning is facilitated by progression from the concrete to the 
abstract, from the personal to the impersonal* 

Interaction in dramatic improvisation and in discussion, especially small 
grcup discussion, is used to increase student production of language - 
wh:.ch we consider basic to the development of greater skill in language. 

60 Learning is visual, aural, and kinesthetic as well as verbalj these 
aspects of learning are often corrclatcd| literacy can be advanced in 
each area. 



Composing in a specific mode of discourse before reading literature in 
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that mode sensitizes students to the qualities^ problem*?^ and apprecia- 
tions related to that mode* 

8« Students must be given many opportunities to discuss and to develop their 
om generalizations for greater student motivation and achievaient. 

9. Options among units and within units are essential to providing for the 
range of student and teacher interests. 

10, The "slow learner" is that because he is not raotivatedj he does not value 
the things the school wants him to do. The ''basics" for the slow learner 
are his feelings and his motives. Given this viewpoint and the opportun- 
ity, the "slow learner" can learn as much from an assignment as more 
verbally developed students doo We operate with the expectation that the 
slow learner can » 

Implementing 'Worlds of Discourse" 

This program uses a sequence which encourages the teacher to begin with 
student experience and language and to progress to a variety of learning exper- 
iences which integrate all elements of the language arts realistically and 
purposefullyj the sequence permits students to discover their own generalizations 
and periodically to evaluate their own progress. Basically^ the steps in the 
procedure ares 

Propose a minimal situatiovi which the students then develop and explore in a 
dramatic improvisation. 

Follow this with further exploration and development in a class or group 
discussion. 

Use the ideas generated as the basis for -student writing. 
Stimulate cross-commentary on ai-d evaluation of the writing. 
Provide for reading in the same mode of discourse. 

Enjoy the discussion which undoubtedly will reveal new levels of understanding 

This sequence, with many variations, is used repeatedly. To appreciate the 
significance and benefits of the proposed procedures, each teacher should read 
both of Moffett's books. To inclement ary unit successfully and comfortably, 
each teacher needs to master, in addition to the usual competencies, three 
sr-ecial and more complex approaches to instruction. These are l) small group 
discussion, 2) dramatic inqprovisation, and 3) induction. To aid teachers in 
mastering these teaching techniques, we are including a statement on each. 



. A GUIDE ID B^ROVISATION IN THE EMGLISH CUSSEDOM 

Improvisation is being regarded increasingly as a vehicle for achieving the 
major aims of instruction in the language arts. Traditionally understood to be 
"acting without a script", improvisation has long been a fundamental part of 
training in theatre arts. However^ since improvisatio n involves spontaneously 
perfoiroing action ^, dialogue , and characterizations that have been made u p ( i.e. 
invented or " created ") entirely or E^^ti^ll^ ^ the student^ used regularly in 
the Ehglish classroom it cultivates a major source of creative expression in the 
. student - his ijnagination. ^ , 
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Su^ifiestionM ior incluclin;^ improvisation as a ?.)Cjor classroom activity appear 
throughout this bulletin and may be imi)lementecl in almost every instance through 
the following approach: 

1. Begin by explaining the minimal situation(s) to be onployed by the class • 
Specify the folloi^^ing given circumstances: 

a. What goals are the characters trying to attain? (AH improvisations 
must begin Kith at least these.) 

b# If iinprovlsation is a new experience for the pupils, supply them with 
these additional circumstantial details. (As their sophistication in 
preparing improvisations increases, all or at least some of these can 
be invented by the pupils as they plan^) 

1) \>fho are the pupils representing? 

2) T^Jhere is the action happening? 

3) T^Jhen is the action happening? 
k) ^'Jhat is happening? 

c. Begin with minimal situations involving as many pupils as possible; 
this should reduce self -consciousness and minimize inhibitions. 

2. Provide any opportunity for the class to discuss the minimal situation 
before improvising. 

a. Clarify any confusion that may exist about details of the action* 

b# Establish a goal for the improvisational activity; this will also 
provide students with a purpose for observing. Sample goals: 

1) To identify possible outcomes of a given situation • 

2) To identify all factors influencing a particular moral choice. 

3. Provide an opportunity for the students to T-jork in groups to aLaborate 
their plan for the action. This plan may include: 

a. Talking about "who will say what" £ind "who wjtll do what" etc. 

b. Arranging the ptysical setting for the action. (Note: Costumes and 
"scenery", in the conventional sense, are irrelevant to the purposes 
of improvisation in the English classroom; their use should be dis- 
couraged. Real props should be used only when these are absolutely 
essential and readily accessible.) 

ho Pupils should perform only for the other members of their small groups 
rather tlnn for the entire class. Pupils participate in improvisations 
within an English class to explore a character and a situation, not to 
entertain or amuse their classmates. 

a. Discourage pupils who cater to audience interests, enthusiasm .cr 
lack of same. 

b. Accept any solution arrived at by the participants. Since there is 
never a single answer to any human predicament, avoid forcing students 

Q to accept your denouement. 
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Dicourage re-working a scene to discover or try new alternatives 
to develop action more completely^ ^ 



1) Pupils may coach one another to more fully develop the action, 
characterizations and/or dialogue • 

2) Pupils may change roles to experience the opposite point of view. 

d» ^fhen the teacher decides the goal has been reached, the improvisation 
has succeeded and should be stopped* 

Class discussion following the improvisations should focus on: 

a,» Alternative denouements to the same conflict • 

b» The connection to whatever reading or uritlung activity will grow out 
of the improvisation, 

c. The character the pupil was portraying rather than the pupil as 
"performer", 

E3q)erienced actors as well as novices rely on improvisation to achieve a 
greater understanding of human motives, to gain further psychological insight 
into character development, and to develop confidence in their own inventiveness 
and resourcefulness at solving "task-oriented" problems* These benefits alone 
would seem to mark dramatic improvisation as a worthwhile classroom experience* 
for all grade levels* The following characteristics of impix)visation, however, 
may further clarify its relevance, usefulness, and significance to the goals of 
the English program in Baltimore County; 

1. It is rooted in the "mimetic instinct", the innate h\iman tendency to 
imitate the actions and behavior of othersj and in this sense, it is 
aligned with imaginative literature* 

2, It requires inventive, imaginative thinking j pupils will develop ideas 
improvisationally in a manner that is analogous to the way ideas are 
developed in writing, 

3* It is a problem- solving activity which can, in turn, motivate pupils to 
look into literature for solutions* 

km Since it is essentially goal-directed, pupils participate in communica- 
tive activity with real purpose, as opposed to the artificial purposes of 
many classroom writing assignments* 

5* Pupils are able to experience situations they will be confronted with in 
literature; hence, identifying ^dth characters is encouraged* 

6o It encourages. the verbalization of inner thoughts and feelings* 

7* It is analogous to real life: few of us ever "follow a script" in 

working out solutions to everyday problemsj most of the time we "impro- 
vise" until a solution is reached* (Superior teachers frequently use a 
lesson plan in the same way pupils will learn to use the "minimal situ- 
ation" s as a point of departure for an improvisation designed to develop 
ideas*) 
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Ultimately, pupils become more poised and articulate as ty-products of 
participating in classroom improvisations, even when these are not 
"performed", in a formal sense, for the rest of the class. 

Since improvisation is essentially play-centered (i.e. it bears marked 
resemblances to the free play children participate in T^illingly), it 
accomplishes all of the above under the very attractive guise of "fun"t 
The teacher must be careful, hoT^ever, and use dramatic improvisations 
only when they are clearly relevant to the immediate instructional goals# 
Using them as a diversion may undemine their usefulness and integrity 
as a classroom technique. 



A GUIDE TO SMALL GHDUP DISCUSSION 

I. Staall group discussion is important because: 

Ao It increases vastly the opportunities each student has to produce 
language, to compose language, which is much more difficult than 
to receive language. 

B. -r It provides, under adequate teacher guidance, immediate, enlightened 

reaction to individual language use. 

C. It develops reading comprehension. In small group discussion, concepts 
are developed and inferences are tested# 

D. The group explores, generates, and develops ideas from which individuals 
can select ideas for writing » 

E. It teaches students how to thinks pot what to think . 

II. Opportunities for small group work 

A. Major opportunities for planned, stinictured small group work are inter- 
woven with teacher-directed learning activities, e.g. a lesson in which 

1. The teacher asks groups to Improvise dramatically from a minimal 
situation similar to one in a literary selection to be read by class. 

2, The teacher leads a class discussion of the conflict, the motivations 
of each character, the insights gained, and the differences in inter- 
pretation and development of characters » 

3o The pupils read the selection silently <, 

U. The pupils discuss the selection in groups. Discussion may be based 
on concerns or questions identified by the group or on questions 
formulated by the teacher. 

5. The scribes from each group report, perhaps as a panel, to the entire 
class. 

ERIC 
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a# The iDanel reports to the class; at no tinie should it "perform" 
for the class • 

bo A good panel discussion invariabljr develops into an open forum 
xjith the entire class involved in the discussion. 

6. The teacher engages the class in a discussion of unresolved issues. 

?♦ The pupils develop their personal vie^jpoints about a specified idea 
or issue on paper. 

8. The teacher leads the class commentary and the evaluation of two or 
three \jritten statements. Writing problems or "issues" are identi- 
fied and instruction provided. 

9. The groups read, write comments on, and edit papers of members of 
the G^^up© 

10. Individuals revise their own papers which are then "published" or 
placed in pupil folders. 

B. Opportunities for spontaneous, unstructured small group work. 

lo To prepare a special project for the class, e.g., a report on infor- 
mation not widely available, a bulletin board, a field tidp. 



2. To locate needed resources - materials and personnel. 
3p To present a special programo 
U» To encourage any special interesto 
5. To meet the needs of a limited number of students, 
in. Organization of groups 

Ao For maximum learning, each discussion group should be heterogeneous ♦ 

B. To insure .the best "mix", the teacher should make the decisions about 
group membership. 

C. Each group should have a teacher-appointod. discussion leader and a 
secretary or scribe, both of whom should receive special training for 
their duties. 

lo The group leader should be trained: 

a. To direct strategy. 

b. To keep the discussion relevant. 
Ce To see that a summaiy is made© 

2. The scribe should be trained; 

a. To record key points, conclusions, and unanswered questions* 
bo To report these to the class or to the fceachero 

ERIC ^ 



Each group.. shQuld be Ijjnlted to five or six members. 

. ■■••■ >. 

Training students for small group discussion 

A« Good student discussioin does not occur sinrply by putting the teacher in 
the back soatt i Pupils must bo trained^ 

B« Techniques for training 

1. !I3ie teacher must routinely dononstrate characteristics of good class 
discussion* 

at Arrange the physical facilities to promote interaction. 

bt Focus the discussion on an issue^ a problaa or a question which 

allox\Js alternatives • 
c» Use ideas from a variety of sources© 
d» Encourage cooperative effort and ftill participation* 
e« Ifcrk for consensus* 

.f# Keep the discussion on the track© M outline developed coopera- 
tively before, during, or following the discussion can be helpfUl* 
Summaries, at certain points in the "discussion, are also helpful* 

g* Have the class evaluate the content, progress, and techniques of 
each discussion*. 

2* . The teacher should set an example of good questioning* Good questions; 

a, start a chain reaction* 
• b* Allow alternatives, are open-ended, rather than demand one 
"right" answer* 
c* Require thought and interaction* 
dd Are incremental and frequently are sequential* 
e* Require factual support* 

f * Encourage pupils to ask other questions * This is the main 

puiposc of discussion* 
g* Lead to consensus, a conolusion, or a generalization* 

3^ The teacher should train the students, probably one group at a tdme, 
in the techniques of small group discussion* 

a* Begin by discussing the characteristics of good discussion* Use 
these characteristics as criteria for the evaluation of a recent 
class discussion* 

b* Then train the group members: 

1) To tiy to understand* 

2) To ask relevant questions o 

3) To contribute* 

. k) To be relevant* 
5) To listen* 

a) initially, in order to make appropriate, constmictive 
contributions to the discussiono 

b) Ultimately, in order to recognize "loaded" language, to 
identify hasty or glib generalizations, to recognize and 
to- correct deviations o 

. 6) To summarize the di.scu5sion* 
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c# Desci-'ibe to participants the characteristics of their discussion. 

1) Point out corarauni cation problems^ ©•g*^ cii-cling repetitously^ 
failing to pick up and develop an idea, floundering in 
irroLevancies, failing to define terms. 

2) Suggest discussion strategies, e.g., qualifying a statement, 
classifying, asking for evidence, defining terms. 

d. The teacher should routinely "sit-in" T.jith discussion groups: 

1) To help students minimize digressions. 

2) To encourage participation by recalcitrants. 



A GUIDE ID INDUCTIVE TEACHING IN THE El\fGLISH CLASSBDOM 

I. Inductive processes in the Biglish classroom are an adaptation of the pro- 
cedure in the scientific method of inquiry and problem solving. 

A. Procedures in the scientific method 

Step 1. The scientist eixperiences feelings of concern, frustration, 

irritation, etc., because he iriants or needs some information, 
some advice, some bit of truth- he sets himself a goal. 

Step 2. He experiments, collects data, seeks neT^i ways of looking at or 
of handling ideas and materials. He looks for relevance, mean- 
ing, and ne-w relationship s* 

Step 3» He makes a tentative t^o thesis 

Step U» He tests his hypothesis. If it is disproven, he starts the 
„ "Whole process over again. If his hypothesis proves sound, he 

formulates a nev principle, generalization, or device. 

Step ^. Finally, on the basis of this solution, he raises the next 

• problon, sets the next goal. Thus xie see that the scientific 
process is continuous, a nevei*- ending cycle, a lifelong search* 

B. Inductive procedures for the English classroom. Note that the teacher's 
role is to be guide, listener, resource person, and learner along x>jith 
the students. 

Step 1. The teacher's job is basica3,ly to create the concern, frustra- 
tion, etc. , Twhich lead to goal setting. To accomplish this, 
the teacher arranges the enviixDnment and plans the discussion. 
He explores pupil experience, understanding, and interest. He 
learns vhat the students kno^'j noT-3, provides intriguing bits 
of nei-3 information, and involves the students in setting specific 
and limited goals. Invariably, the teacher who probes and 
listens Kill discover that the class kno^is more than the teacher 
initially gave them credit for. This is an important discovery — 
Q and prevents the teacher from talking dOT^m to students, from 
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patronizing them, from boring thmo Don^t underestimate -what 
students have learned outside of school* 



Step 2o - is a prolonged learning period featuring persistent and re- 
peated confrontations between students and selections, comple- 
mented by assigned reading^ explications of the texts, and 
Isdbures or reports • Each student is active and involved ^seek- 
ing meanings, structure, common elements, and relationships • 
Each student is responsible for his own progress and achieve- 
ment# The teacher's role is to guide the learning process by- 
helping the student discover new layers of ineaning« At no time 
should pat or final answers be soughtj at this stage, all is 
tentative • 

Step 3» A tentative hypothesis or generalization is devaLoped in the 
students' own words either individually or as a class# The 
generalization should be derived from particulars ^amined 
earlier in Step 2, i#e., from verifiable data# The validity of 
the generalization is in direct proportion to the number of per- 
tinent particulars studied* Note well; A sound generalization 
is never based on one specific or particulars On Step 3 the 
student runs a real risk of failure ~ an ^erience that should 
be pennltted if the learning is to be realistic and genuine • 

Step The student (or class) tests the generalization on new and un- 
familiar material. He evaluates the validity and efflcienqy of 
his generalization (or rule),' An iJiiportant aspect of this step 
is that it be self -evaluation, usually under teacher guidance 
or supervision. 

Step ^0 Having "discovered" an answer, generalization, rule, the students 
now need us, not as teachers, but as seekers — to pull the rug 
out from under their feet, out from under the conclusions, 
theories, etc#, that give them comfort ~ and cause them to en- 
counter new problems, to seek new answers — to be back on Sbep 1» 

II. Induction - defined 

Ao It's telling students less and helping them discover morej it's drawing 
from, not pouring in. 

B. It's going from specifics to generalizations, from particulars to prin- 
ciples, from incidents to universals. 



It's allowing students to experience something before they have to 
define it. 

It means that what the teacher believes to be the correct interpretation, 
generalization, or conclusion must await discussion, debate, and discov- 
ery by the students. 

It's open-endedness. 

m. Values inherent in inductive teaching 

Q Ao It vitalizes instruction and involves the students. 
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B. It fosters the development of long-range pious and goals<» 

C. It develops the ability to think logically ~ in a group endeavor and 
independently^ 

D. .. It enforces sequence and structure in the curriculm because it goes from 

the knoxon to the unknoim^ from simple to complex. 

E« It causes teachers and students to share common goals ^ the learning , 
process, and the pleasures of learnings 

Fp It places understanding before generalizing and defining. 

G. It allows students the satisfying experience of discovering for them- 
selvest 

H. It en^jhasizes changes in behavior rather tha.n the accumulation of facts, 
learning rather than marks. 

I. Students learn more and enjoy it more. 



THE SLOW LEARITO IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 

The problem of the so-called slow learner is acute in grade ten, for both 
students and teachers. This is where many students finally despair and diop out. 
They are not motivated^ they do not value the things that the school values. 
Many of their experiences in school are repetitive, unrewarding, damaging to the 
ego, and unrelated to reality as they see it© 

The teacher's perception of students classified as slow learners can become 
a "self-fulfilling prophecy." If the teacher focuses on student records and 
takes the position that these students can't read, don't have ideas to discuss^ 
and aren't creative, then the students spend their time listening, reading "easy" 
materials, and doing seatwork exercises. The instructional emphasis is on the 
"basics" I students are required to repeat experiences in which they were failures 
in earlier school years. Often they feel that the work is beneath their dignity 
and they don't attempt it at all. 

On the other hand, the teacher may take the position that slow learners oan 
learn and that the goal of instruction is to help all students to the experience 
of doing something well. This, too, becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy, but in 
this case, the teacher considers the "basics" to be the students' feelings, 
moiivations, experiences, and perceptions. Classroom learning begins with 
auditoiy-vocal experiences. Students are encouraged to express their own thoughts 
to seek meaning in pictures, movies, records, and out-of -school experiences; to 
shape their new perceptions in language; to expand their understanding and joy 
by sharing. I^en important new concepts have been learned and motivation is high, 
the slow learner is ready to tackle his newly acquired concepts in printed form; 
he. may even create his own version. He experiences success because sensory learn- 
ing, concept developnent, language learning, and riiotivation precede reading. If 
achievable goals are set and if the challenge is not too great, most students 
will rise to meet it. 



In developing the * tenth grade English program, the committee, after much 
reading, consultation, and discussion, decided to assume the position that the 
slow learner, with few exceptions, is "turned-of f , " that he has knowledge and 
abilities which are untapped by the school, and that he can learn if we e:q)ect 
him to leam# Therefore^ for the development of his ego, his self-respect, and 
his intellectual abilitijr, we expect the slow learner to be involved in the same 
sort of esqperiences as other students^ Furthermore, he needs these same exper- 
iences if he is to stay in school and progress through the senior high schools 

A close reading of the curriculum guide will reveal innumerable opportunities 
for successful learning experiences for the slow learner • In fact, some units, 
e»g», "Advertising", are especially appropriate, requiring much cooperative activ- . 
ity as students design an advertising campaign* In some units, e#g#, "Bie Mean- 
ing of the Boem" and "Theiies and Variations", we suggest that only the first, 
simpler parts of the units used for slow learners, while other classes pursue 
the unit goals in depths units, materials of varying difficulty are 

listed* In all units, some s^vuivities are mostly oral, mostly kinesthetic, and 
easier, while other activd,ties are. mostly cerebral requiring dose, independent 
reading of complex and difficult material* The concerned teacher will select 
the materials and the activities which afford the slow learner success with a 
reasonable challenge* 

For maximum growth, the slow learner needs a classroom situation which is 
conducive to the development of personal goals and internal controls* A teacher 
whose attitude is genuinely positive, cheerful, encouraging, and accepting is 
needed* The teacher can develop with the class standards for all major learning 
activities; these can be used for self and group evaluation* For greater self- 
direction and achievement, the teacher can train the slow learn a^s, step by step, 
in group work* A useful technique is to give each group leader 7$ points to dole 
out weekly to the members of his groupj group evaluation, self -direction, and 
fairness will inevitably result* I^en the teacher must evaluate pupil progress, 
the quality of individual participation in discussions and in other oral and 
kinesthetic activities should be included in the evaluation* Term evaluations 
should bo the outgrowth of pupil-teacher conferences using the pupil folder* All 
evaluation should be used to reward and to. encourage, never to punish, the learn- 
er* The emphasis throughout should be upon the learner *s recognition that he is 
. doing something well, or better than he formerly did* !Ih all classroom activ- 
ities, the teacher should watch for those conditions and activities which produce 
learning and pleasure and emphasize them* 
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GRADE SEVEtJ 



UNIT 



MAJOR THHUST 



Language in Communication - Snphasizes that communication is the 

transfer of meaning from one person to another, that lang- 
uage is the most effective means, and that language has 
two forms - spoken and I'lritten, 

The Storyteller - Develops the concept that legends, fables, and 

fairy tales grexT out of the collective imagination of early 
peoples^ includes the shor ** story. Recognizes the elements 
of narration. Students write short narratives. Concludes 
with the reading of a novel. 

You and Your Dialects - Introduces the concepts of dialect and 

jargon. Concepts are further developed in literature units 
throughout the year. 

Everybody Wants to Get Into the Act ~ Stresses the reader-vieT'ier *s 
responsibility to use his imagination when reading or 
enacting a play. Calls for platform readings and actual 
production of simple one-act plays. Applies literary 
understandings to movies and to radio and television shows. 

The Signalling flystem of the English Language - Reviews (or intro- 
duces) the importance of word order, the intonational sys- 
tem, the form classes and the structure classes, and the 
concept of the sentence. 

Stereotypes in Eact and fiction - Shows that certain characteriza- 
tions have become stereotypes in literature, distinguishes 
between "flat" and "rounded" characterizations, e3qplains 
role QXid acceptability of some stereotypes. Students com- 
pose imaginative characterizations* Concludes with novel - 
Johnny T remain or Tom Sai>jyer . 

Designs in Art and Poetry - Shows that poetiy, like the other arts, 
is a way of knowing about life, that it is selective in 
dealing v?ith ejqperiences, ideas, and emotions^and that 
poetiy employs patterns of sounds, imagery, and meaning. 

Knights and Champions - Introduces heroes of the Middle Ages, King 

. Arthur, Richard the Lion-Kcarted, etc, and develops some 
understanding of the importance cf feudalism and the Catho- 
lic Church in their lives. Uses group work extensively. 

GRADE EIGHT 




6 weeks 



1 week 



8 weeks 



2 weeks 



6 weeks 



5 weeks 



8 weeks 



UNIT 



iyiAJOR THRUST 



THiE 



ERIC 



Words and Things - Distinguishes between words and things, between 1 week 
denotation and connotation, and between abstract and 
concrete classifications of things, feelings, and experiences. 

xii 
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Not for -the Tii*aid - Students experience stories of mystery, suspense, 6 x^eeks 
science fiction, and the supernatural in all media. They 
examine the language of suspense and compose original stories 
based on newspaper accounts j also Tjrite descriptions p 

fifegional and Occupational Dialects - Points out that dialects occur in 1 ^Jeek 
different regions because of Mstorical forces, that 
"standard" English is spoken by educated people, and that 
authors use dialect to lend color and authenticity to their 
stories • 

Stories of Gods emd Goddesses - Presents Greek myths which explain 7 Toeeks 
natural phenomena, e»g», creation, seasona^ floods, and 
firo^ and i/ihich escplain human experiences* Pupils compare them 
with myths from other cultures | i^rite original iigrbhs. 

Writing Codes and gymbols - Develops understanding that graphic 1 lA^eek 

symbols are a code that represents things, ideas, and events 
and that the speech sounds of Ehglish use a 26-letter alpha- 
bet; ^so that punctuation is an atteanpt to represent the 
intonations of speech. 

The Play's the Thing - Aims to develop student's ability to visual- h toeeks 
ize from the script a dramatic performance mth sets, actors, 
etc. J experience plays in different media^noting differences 
in mood and qualily • distinguish between fact and opinion^ 
note specialized terminology and dialect. 

The Stoiy in the Poan - Uses narrative poetiy and b^J-lads, both folk 
and literary, to develop at^areness about the relationship 
of poetic devices, (e.g., compression, meter, rl^e, and 
refrain) to the story in the poema Students translate poems 
to other genre and wite original narrative verse. 

T\ihat's Ne^^s? - Focuses on the nex^s event • Eirrphasizes the handling 
of factual data, skills of reportage, news interpretation, 
and the nature of feature stories. Develops skills of 
expository reading* Is not a journalism unit. 

The Outsider - Uses stories in various genre and media, as well as 
one or more rovaLs, etCi, Svdftwatorj The Outcasts etc. 
to show that the outsider is isolated, whether by choice 
or rejection^ Examines author's purpose and own reactions. 

GRADE NII>JE 



h weeks 



6 Weeks 



7 weeks 




UNIT MAJOR THRUST TmE 

Language Choices in Everyday Life - Develops understanding that 1 week 

one's purpose, the person being addressed, and the situ- 
ation deteimne linguistic choices. Concept is exempli- 
fiec- by advertiser and news reporter. Notes that choices 
bqtween "standard" and "non- standard" language are usually 
determined by the situatiori. 
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The Senses of Poe.trj'- - Continues concepts begun in grades 7 and 8. 
Einphasizes the production of sensory images by use of 
direct statement, metaphors, and coiinotative viords. Haiku 
are read to learn more about imarycry, compression, and the 
use of a specific verse pattern. 

Language Choices In Reading and Literature - Shous that one^s 1 week 

clioices in language reveal one's attitude, that sentence 
structure relates to style, that sentences in poetry 
follow the same grammatical "riiles" as prose, but that 
poet's choices are limited by his poetic pattern. 

A Touch of Humor - Explor.es humor in mass media and in various 7 T7eeks 

literary genre. Seeks recognition of sources of humor* 
Culminates with the reading of the essays Life With 
Father, and the play by the same title*, Aim is to enjoy • 
Students attmpt humorous narration and parody. 

Writing More Versatile Sentences - Notes that structure of sentences 1 week 
affects meaning, tone, and clarity, that moving wrd groups 
varies sentences, and that basic sentence patterns may be 
manipulated by combining, modifying, and e3q)anding. 

Classical Heroes - Read from legends of ancient Greek heroes^ students 7 weeks 
induce characteristics common to all heroes, note arche- 
typal plots ^^nd motifs; csonclude -with the reading of 
The Odyssey t note influence of mythological terms on 
our language and diction characteristic of epics. Students 
attempt to compose stories in epic stylo. 

Spotlight on People - Focuses on the people currently in the news 6 Kecks 

via mass media. Helps students understand T-ihat makes a 
person nevjsxjorthy,. how the image is affected by the re- 
quirements and limitations of the medium, and by one's 
purposes. Reveals the distortion in some images. Con- 
cludes Toith the reading of reports of interview's, of bio- 
graphical essays, and of book length biographies. 

Coming of Age - Deals with the theme of maturation, notes its prev- 8 weeks 
alence as a theme in literature. Extends student under- 
stanr'ing of imagery, symbolism, apd of the possibilities 
inherent in various narrative points of view. Concludes 
Toith the reading of one or inore novesls, e.g.. The Yearling ^ 
Old feli and the Bo£, IJhen the Legends Die, Ihe Red Pony . 



li^ 
6 weeks 



EXPUiikTORY OOI-MENTS ON THE JU1>II0R HIGH ENGLISH PK)GRAM 

The program, a sequential and culminativc one, introduces students to 
literary, linguistic, and rhetorical traditions and forms. Literature-centered 
units integrating composition and language activities compose the bulk of the 
instructional program. Units are organized by theme, genre, mode, and language 
emphasesi each unit fonris part of a strand crossing grade lines as shown here: 
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The Language Strands 



General Communication Strands 

Lanjiuage in Coirimunication (7) 
Words and Things (8) 
Language Choices (9) 

Dialect and Usage Strand: 

You and Your Dialects (7) 

Regional and Occupational Dialects (8) 

Language Choices in Reading and Writing Literature (?) 

Structure Strands 

The Signalling ^sterns in the Ehglish Language (7) 
Writing Codes and i^bols (8) 
Writing More Versatile Sentences (9) 

The Literature Strands 

RLctions. The Stoiy Teller (7), Not for the Tijoid (8) 

— Drama: Everybody Wants to Get Into the Act (7)^ The Play's the Thing (8), 
\ A Touch of Hujnor (9) 

Theme: Stereotypes (7)^ The Outsider (8), Coming of Age (9) 

Poetry: Designs in Art and Poetiy (7)> Tii^ Story in the Pom (8)^ The Senses 
of Poetry (9) 

Ifythology: Knights and Champions (7)> Gods and Goddesses (8)^ Classical 
Heroes (9) 

Mode: Not for the Timid (8), A Touch of Humor (9) 

llon-fictions I'Jhat's News? (8)^ Spotlight on People (9) 

The junior high school program promotes learning by involving students 
in real experiences which stimulate all the senses. Students use dramatic 
improvisation to vjork out ideas^ dramatization to interpret characters and scenco^ 
,radio> television and movies to esqpand literary concepts, newspapers and maga- 
zines to leam about important events and people^ small group discussion to devel- 
op ideas and to evaluate progress, and music and other art forms to find elements 
shared with literature. 

Stude?:ts are encouraged to set theia- own goals, to express themselves 
creat^.vely in multi-media, and to discover meaning and significance for them- 
selves • Iri order to provide sIot? learners with some success in increasing 
literacy and in enjoying literature, teachers use materials and activities 
especially selected and adapted for slow learners© 

The emphasis throughout the junior high school English program is on 
attaining greater literacy, on enjoying and understanding literature, and on ex- 
pressing one's self clearly and imaginatively — on providing a rich and varied 
experience with literature and language. In the course of their composing and 
litera.?y experiences, the students encounter and use a limited number of technical 
+;e^s, but nowhere is terminology stressed. 
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Grade 10 Unit; Drama; liiteractin/i; 



SuiTiinar:v Chart 
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Objectives 

2 9 To interact more freely in discus- 
sions^ dramatic performances* 

5« To interpret the non-verbal elements 
in a play. 

?• To recognize dramatic elements in 
literature other than plays. 

a. Identify elements vjhich lend them- 
selves to performance. 

b. Transpose a story or poem into a 
play. 

9m To interpret stage directions. 

a. Draw a floor plan. 

b. Participate in a "vjalk-through". 

12. To recognize the structure of a play. 

b. Identify structural elements. 

d. Paraphrase play in narrative form^ 

I 

13 • To grow in appreciation of artistiy 
of playwright* 

a. Identify significant language and 
details. 

d. Infer a generalization about the 
play and cite evidence. 

e. Identify universal experience and 
explain its relevance to 
contemporary life. 



1 . w jri::l s/ Dialo L;ue s 
/ Monologues 

Heston, Man in the Dramatic tfode^ Book 6 
Spolin, T:nprovisation for the Theatre 
Classroom /intholor/ies 
Selected recordings and films 
The Miracle Worker or 
Julius Caesar 



LanCTar:e Activities 

Translating dialect 

Noting rich and vivid language 

Explaining changes in meanings of words 



Composition Activities 

Writing dialogues 
Writing stage directions 
CoiqDosing monologues 
Writing expository themes. 
Transposing dramatic literature into 
a play 

Writing an original scene or play 



Critical Heading Activities 



ERIC 



Siterpreting dramatic literature orally 
fifypothesizing developments 
Perfoiming a scene or a play 
Determining the larger context 
Detecting relationships among characters 
Recognizing author's adaptation of 

source materials 
Visualizing and hearing while reading 

a play 

Identif^ng structural elements in a 
play 

Recognizing motivations of characters 
Deteirmining functions of specific 
language and details 
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, Grade 10 Mini^Unlt;- Language and Feelings 



Summaiy Chart 
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Objectives 

1. To Increase understanding of ways 
words affect feelings 

a. Identify diction which pleases 
or offends* 

b. Expl6,in own feelings about certain 
words. 

2. To increase sensitivity to affective 
language. 

a. Distinguish between meanings of 
synonymous words. 

b. Record own sense impressions with 
some accuracy. 

3« lb foster recognition that language 
conceals as well as reveals^ 

a. "Conjugate" certain "irregular 
verbs". 

b. Identify euphemisms. 

U. To help students use subjectivity 
at will. 

a. Use language to insure desired 
audience response. 

b. Rewrite *bi?tsed report objectively. 



Materials 

Tanner, English 10 
Current periodicals 
Ordinary conversation 



LanRuar^e Activities 

Improvising language to relieve one's 

feelings, to soothe 
Distinguishing, between denotative and 

connotative meanings 
Comparing paraphrase of poem with the 

original 

Explaining how accepted connotations 

become stereotypes 
Identifying common euphemisms 



Composition Activities 

Explaining how one feels about certain 
words and identifying the sources of 
those feoLlngs 

Using connotative lang'aage in a 
description 

Rewriting to eliminate subjectivity 



Critical Reading Activities 

Noting language differences in 
contrasting articles on same event 



ERLC 
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Grade 10 Unit; Points of View 



Summary Chart 
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Objectives 

1. To develop ability to narrate exper- 
ience from first person or third . 
person point of view* 

a. Ehbellish experience for one^s 

audience* 
b» Distinguish between interior and 

dramatic monologues* 
c© Retell narrative from another 

point of view* 

2* To develop ability to recognize point 
of view as intearating force in 
narration* 

a* Identiiy clues to purpose, 

situation, audience* 
b* Explain how distance affects 

narration* 
c* Identify and explaia shifts in 

point of view* 

3» To develop understanding of differ- 
ences between first person and third 
person narration* 



a. 
b* 



Identify clues to point of view* 
Identif^ clues to objectivity and 
to subjectivity* 
Identify ways narrator evokes 
desired response* 



ii* To intensify skills of critical 
reading* 

a* Explain how author^ s purpose and 
point of view contit>l development* 

b* Distinguish between narrative 
point of view and author's view- 
point or commcntarj''* 

c* Discern what the objective "truth" 
might be* 



Materials 

Student selected novels 
Classroom anthologies 
Hershey^ Hiroshima 
Movie, Citizen Kane 
O '^.ecording. Come to Your 

ERIC 



Senses 



Lanf^ua/^e Activities 

Identifying language appropriate to the 

point of view 
Identifying diction which reveals 

objectivity and subjectivity 
Identifying language which reveals 

author's purpose or attitude 



Composition Activities 



Narrating personal experience from both 

first and third person point of view 
Rewriting story to change point of view 
Explaining a personal viewpoint 
Composing an essay 



Critical Reading Activities 



Identifjring point of view narrator is 
using 

Identifying clues to purpose, subjectiv- 
ity, objectivity 

Distinguishing among multiple viewpoints 
re the same thing 

Identifying ways the author ^s purpose 
affects selection of details, diction, 
order of details 

Identifying author's reasons for 
shiftang point of vioi^ 

Identifying the author's view of his 
role 

Identifying points of view in pictures 
and films 
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Grade IQ I'CLni-Unit ; Tho Lanf:^uaRe of Advortisinfi Summary Chart 



Objectives 


Lan^aR'C Activities • 




To distinguish octwocn the explicit 
"sell" and the implied message^ 

a. To identify tho image of the buyer 
and his needs as iinplied in 
advertisements* 

b»- To strip ax^ay all but the "facts" 
in an adt 


Identifying effective language in ads 
Identifying specific usages of 
language in advertisements 


2o 


To recognize the "ways language is 
used to persuade the customer o 

am To identify connotatioris5 puns, 
enpty language, and borrowed 
prestige* 

b» To recognize illogical analogies* 




3. 


To recognize the. relationship between 


Compo sition Activitie s 




verbal and visual elements in 
advertising© 

a» To explain how his own fantasizing 

supplies the image in radio 

commercials* 
b* To explsJLn how visual elements 

reduce the need for language in 

printed and* TV ads* 


Composing original radio, periodical, 
and television advertisements 


A* 


To develop ability to manipulate 
language for a specific purpose.^ 






a* To adjust language to the require- 
ments of an advertisement in any 
media ♦ 






Critical Readinrj Activities 


Materials 

* Advertisements in all moclLa, 


Identif^ring in5)lications about the 
customer 

Differentiating between the esqplicit 

and the implicit message 
Identifying various kinds of 

"borrox^cd prestige" 
Evaluating student-produced ads 
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Grade 10 Minl'^Unit: Reportage 



Smnmary Chart 



Ob;jectives . 

1. .To lirqprove ability to assemble iiifor- 
mation and impressions for a written 
reixDrt* 

a^ Identify sources of information. 
b» Record sensoiy iii5)ressions 
accurately. 

c. Paraphrase key ideas for notes. 

d. Formulate and use questions in an 
interview. 

e. Record ideas and impressions during 
intervieiTi and expand promptly. 

2. To develop a report from assembled 
data. 

a. Identify major points in data. 

b. Develop an outLLne from notes. 

c. Write report from outline. 

. d.. Revise report using group or class 
suggestions • 



Materials 

Published reports in any media 
Subjects of genuine interest to students 
Selections in classroom anthologies 
Tanner^ English 10 



Lanffliage Activities 



Selecting language T^hich "maps" the 

territoiy 
Devising metaphors 



Composition Activities 



Identifying purpose and needs ■ 
Recording notes from observations^ 

research, and interviews 
Expanding notes promptly 
Expanding kernel sentences 
O^'ganizing outline from notes 
Wi'itijag report from outline 
Evaluating and revising report 



Critical Reading Activities 

Identifying 'differences among reports 
Identifying purpofie, order, sensory 

appeals, concrete details,., key . ideas, 

sources 
Talcing notes 



ERIC 
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Grade 10 Unit; Aivcujnentation 



Suznmary Chart 
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Objectives 

1. To help students develop language 
habits likely to idn respect for 
their thinking. 

a. Identify statements which disturb 
and rephrase them for greater 
acceptability. 

d. Differentiate among facts> 
assertions^ generalizations, 
inferences, judcpnentst 

e. Express araTonents purposefully in 
language calcuated to win converts. 

2, To increase student ability to 
develop a ell-reasoned argument. 

c. Identify pro and con arj^ents 

on an issue» 
e. Escpand one's knoT^leclce about an 

issue throut:,h research and Inter- 

viex^s. 

g. Move smoothly from one point to 
the next. 

h. Discuss • selected points on the 
other side of an issue* 



Materials 

Current issues 
Periodicals 

Essays in classroom anthologies 

Tanner, En polish 10 

Inherit the ^ftnd 

film "Twelve An^ry Men" 



Lanr^uar^e Activities 

Identify language which irritates and 

which soothes 
Differentiate among: ijeneralization, 

fact, assertion, inference 



Composition Activities 

Rewrite assertions for greater 

palatabHity 
Develop notes, pro and con, on issue 
Use notes in Socratic dialogue 
Develop pro or con position in an 

argumentative essay 
Evaluate own composition 



Critical Reading Activities 

Differentiate among Generalizations 
which are sound and thoeo. which are 
derived from too few specifics, are 
irrelevant, are unsupported, are too 

br^oad 

Select relevant information 
Outline essay of opinion 
Make inferences re . information given 
Differentiate between deductive and 
inductive reasoning 



Grade 10 Unit; The gi^^e^s lylinds Visual Literacy 



Summan^ Chart 
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Objectives 

1# To develop an awareness of the 
analogy betx^een verbal and visual 
literacy. 

a. Narrate the story depicted in a 
pantomime or silent film. 

b. Identify common qualities in 
visual and verbal language a 

c. Identify elements in visual 
language which one must "read." 

2. To develop the interpretive skills 
needed for understanding visual 
m.edia. 

a. Identify the message communicated 
by picture or film. 

b. Identify some symbols, metaphors, 
inferences, and cliches in- visual 
mediae 

c. Identify the theme and variations 
on it in visual media. 

3» To develop skill in communicating 
through visual media, 

a. Use bof^y to communicate message. 

b. Use pictures to conipose a 
pictorial statement • 



I^terials 



Fast, Body Lanr-ua^^e 
Hall, The Silent Language 
Hayakawa, The Use and Misuse of 

Language 
Sohn, Pictures for Writinr< 
Picture* collections 
Pictures in class anthologies 
Pllmstrip, Come to Your Senses 



ERIC 



Lan^^age Activities 



Identifying language patterns in a 
culture 

Identif^?-ing syntax and structure of • 

body sentences 
Identifying body language which distorts 

reality 

Explaining relationship beti-jeen 
popular phrases and body lang-uage 
. Identifying visual metaphors 



Composition Activities 



Communicating a message through the body 
Composing a picture story, a pictorial 
essay 

Rearranging bulletin board pictures to 

compose a nevj story 
Communicating same message in visual 

and verbal mediums 
Explaining a quotation, similarities 

among communication mediums 
Composing a descriptive essay 



Critical Heading Activities 



Identifying inferences 

Interpreting body language, objects, 

styles, levels of significance, still 

photographs, artwrks 
Comparing visual and verbal inferences 
Distinguishing between "hot" and "cool" 

mediums of communication 
IVIaking visual associations 
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A Non*'Graded Elective Iftilt; Film Communication Summaiy Chart 
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Objectives 

2e To develop the interpretive skills 
needed for understanding visual 
media • 

a» Identify symbols j metaphors, 

inferences, clicliwcs* 
b. Identify the theme and 

variations on it» 
c* Identify differences in 

dlrectial style* 

3» To develop sldLll in communicating 
throuGh visual media, 

a. Demonstrate various camera 

techniques* 
b« Synchronize simple sounds with 

film, 

c» Write a scenario* 
d» Produced limited f3.1m footage 
developing sinrple idf?a. 



Materials 

Numerous films 

Camera 

Film 

Books and periodicals on film-making 



Lan/^uaf^e Activities 

Identifying visual cliches 



Comfposition Activities . 

Writing dialog to synchronize with 
film 

Making a movie without a camera 
Framing a scene to show significance 
S|ynchronizing sounds and visual 

images 
Writing a scenario 
Making a movie 



Critical Reading Activities 

Inferring story line from silent film 
i&iterpreting and criticizing many films 
Analyzing relationship between camera 
technique and own film 



ERIC 
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Grade 10 Unit: Themes and Variations 



Suxnmary Gha3^ 
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Objectives 

Part I - Thanes 
!• To recognize the themo. 

a« Point out elements which ijmply 
the thene# 
2. To identify general and particular 
theme s« 

b# State the particular thone in a 
sentence© 

d# Identify minor theme in addition 
to major theme. 
3# To compose narrative or essay 
developing a thcane. 
g. State the significance of 
material used* 
Part II - Variations 
U« To recognize variations on the theme, 
j. State the variation on the theme 
in each selection. 

5. Recognize relationship between 
narrative elements and theme. 

1. Name elements which develop theme. 

6. To compose a description developing 
a theme. 

m. Generalize impression in a 
description. 
Part III - Variations By a Single Author 

7. To recognize ' aathor's variations 
on a single theme. 

o. State particular theme of each 
selection. 
8« To escplain in writing author's pre- 
occupation with a certain theme, 
u. Develop a generalization about 
author's preoccupation with that 
theme« 
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Materials 
Part I 

Selections in classroom anthologies 
Selections in varied media 
Part II 
Library resources 

Selections in various genre in class 

room anthologies 
Possibility: "The Merchant of Venice" 
Part III 

John Steinbeck 

"The Leader of the People" or "Plight" 
The Pearl or "Of Mice and Men" 
"My War with the Osprc^s" 
J. S. Salinger 
^ Catcher ±n the I^e 

Selected stories from Nine Stories 



Lanf;uar:e Activities 



Part I 

Characterize the language of TV shows 
Part n 

Identify variation-repetition 
characteristic of Hebrew poetiy 

Part in 

Note relationship between themes 
and language 



Cbmpo sit ion Activities 



Part I 

Narrate personal experience; identify 
theme 

Develop a generalization about a 
person in an expository thmo 

Part H . 

Compose narrative on theme of revenge 

DevaLop a generalization about a 

fictional character 

Use sotting as theme in a written 

"impression" 

Part HI 

Compose harrativee in the author's 
style 

Write themes developing generalization 



Critical Reading Activities 



Part I 

Identif^r thane in selections from 
varied media 

Identify th^e in varied genre 

selections 
Part II 

Identify variations on themes of 
revenge-^o^stice in many genre and 
various media 

Prepare reader's theatre presentation 
on Sasco Vanzetti trial 
Part III 

Identify variations on a single theme 
Road to discover relationship between 
author's life and themes found in his 
stories 
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FBEE IfflEELING AMONG PBKs 

This is not a unit in the usual sense; instead it is a ttio-weeks period 
devoted primarily to free reading in class fot* students of all ability levels. 
By assembling a large collection of paperbacks, Ify presenting th^ri tenrptingly, 
by allowing students to respond immediatdy to a newly-ax-^akcned interest, by 
providing that they may reject a book for ary or for no reason; ixi short, l^r 
giving thm free rein to €Dq)lore their o^n choicer, it is hoped tteit the re- 
luctant reader TdU begin to read with pleasure, that the occasional reader 
will r<wd more regularly, and tliat the avid rec^der will find new interests 
and new experiences* 

A collection of one hundred twenty paperbacks, four copies .each of twenty- 
five different titles, is available during 1970-1971 for use in each senior high 
school. Eventually, additional copies in larger quantities will be added and 
unpopular titles will be dropped. Since tlds initial collection is so small, 
onJiy one teacher should conduct this reading project at a time. The first 
teacher to use the paperback collection with his class should be an experienced 
teacher who has no reason to anticipate probl^s of class control. Each teacher 
using the collection should supplement this supply of paperbacks by arranging 
to borrow more from the libraiy for class use, and by u2:ging students to contri- 
buta from their own often large personal collecvv-ions. Tanporarily unused novaLs 
in the English book room, often in full sets, can further extend the titles and 
quantities of books available. 

The titles which have been ordered for 1970-1971 ares 

Kellogg, Tell Me That You Love Me, Junie Moon 

Bamaby, Ifow to Make and Fly Paper Airplanes 

ELish, Star Trekj No. 3 

Bonham, Vlar Beneath the Sea 

Bradbudy, Illustrated Man' 

CaxT?>bGll, Nbt Jo3ji the Giraffes 

David, gports Shorts 

Deming, gpy->In : Mod Squad 

Fleming, From Russia with Love 

Gregory, FTOm the Back of the Bus 

Hinton, Outsiders 

Hentoff , I'm fleally Dragged But Nothing Gets Me Down 

Hitchcock, Stories Not ror the Nervous 

Larrick (ed.j, On'^City Streets 

Lowrqy-, Margaret 

Norton, >forror Tlyes Ten 

Norton, Witch World 

Osbom, Our Plundered Planet 

Parks, A Choice of Weapons 

Reid, Escape from Colditz 

Reynolds, Seventy Thousand to One 

Waldron and Gleeson, The Frogmen 

Itojciechowska, Tuned Out 

Hose, There is a Season 



Ih addition, the folloTfjiiig titles are recommended and can, no doubt, be 
borrowed from the school or public library: 



Bodsvjorth, The SparroT^j^s Fall 
Bradford, Red S^l £i ^brning 
Capote, ^ Cold ELood 
De La Boche, \7hiteoaks of Jalna 
Ehrlich, The Population Bomb 
Felsen, Hot Rod 

Gibson, Always VJanted to be Somebody 
Griffin,*Kack Like Me 
Holt, Queen's Confession 
Karloff , Tales of the Frightened 
Lipsyte, The Contender 
MitchdJ., Gone With the Vfind 
• Potok, The Chosen 
Stoker, Dracula 
Tregaskis, Vietnam Diary 
Wilford, rfe Reach the Moon 

Quantity of reading, not quality, is our concern during; this two-week 
period. Each student should be required to read at least two books, prefer- 
ably on unrelated subjects. Praise and recognition should be given to students 
who read more# iixch reading, interspersed with casual but sincere talk and 
random but reflective journal notes should be the daily agenda in varying 
proportions. Mo teacher should, for this brief period, require discussion of 
literary genre and literacy criticism. No teacher should require book reports 
either oral or written. No tests should bo given, nor should grades be men- 
tioned. This should be an unstructured opportunity for students to discover 
that pleasure, not academic coercion, is the reason for reading and then read- 
ing some more. 

Objectives 

1« To promote enjoymeait through free choice of reading materials. 

2. To int2X)duce students to the wealth of classic and contemporary, fictive 
and non-fictive reading matter available in paperbacks. 

3. To guide students to^iard crystallization of individual reactions and 
preferences • 

km To encourage casual, informal sharing of literary esqperiences. 

5.. To promote the circulation and exchange of paperbacks among students. 

6. To tailor writing experiences to each student's interests and measure. 

7. To make the attainment of greater literacy attractive. 

8. To build favorable attitudes toward reading. 
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Activities 

A. An enthusiastic word-of.mouth recommendation or a provocative cover is often 
enough to cause anyone to pick up a book and flip through it. The teacher ^s 
goal daring the first class period of this two week reading program is to 
create an atmosphere conducive to the satisfaction of personal interests 
through reading. To initiate the program and to motivate students to read, 
we make two major suggestions: 

1. Arrange the environment. 

• Distribute the paperback collections in clusters at appropriate 
places around the room. 

. Move the furniture to fom reading and discussion centers. 

. Create an ^e-catching and informative bulletin board. 

2. Plan the talk. 

. Tell the students that for two whole weeks th^ will use English 
class periods to read for pleasure anything of their own choosing, 
that there will be no grades and no tests, and that you want each 
student to read at least two books, more if he is a fast reader. 

. Move among the books, selecting and presenting one book after 
another. You and the librarian might spell each other in this 
activity. Share your insights and pleasures in regard to the 
books on display. Let students' comments about the books they are 
familiar with take precedence over your own rofnarks. List books 
students speak of enthusiastically; suggest they bring their own 
favorites for sharing with classmates* Distribute books to in- 
dividuals as they show interest; ask them to sign out each book, 
and allow thm to start reading then and there. 

. Urge students who show little interest in signing out a book to 
help themselves to your magazine collection. Recent copies of 
magazines such as Life, look. Ebony ^ Newsweek ^ Jet, Teen , Tame^ 

S. News and World Report ^ j^orts Illustrated ^ Popular Scienee ^ 
Hot Rod, Better Homes and Gardens ^ Ladies Home Journal s and the 
Reader's Digest should be in. abundant supply. ( Friends and acqu- 
aintances are a good source of used magazines.) Include copies of 
daily newspapers for student browsing. 

. Hold off discussion of journals until students have something - 
opinions, reactions, insights, etc. - to commit to paper. 

• Tell the students that their ^^horaework" is: 

To continue reading. 

To bring in paperbacks to contribute to the class supply. 

To browse in the library if th^ haven «t yet made a selection. 
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B. The major activity every class period should be reading. However, before 
students begin to read on the second day, a little time should be spent on: 

• Allowing each student to tell his classmates something interesting 
about each of the books he is contributing to the class supply. The 
teacher's appreciation shovild be expressed publicly. 

• Making a second selection if the first one proved disappointing. 

• Informing the students that they are free to discuss their reading 
quietly with other students. If small discussion groups evolve - 
great! 

As students read during the rest of the period, the teacher should cir- 
culate to ©^courage reluctant readers, to dincover which students share 
common interests, to suggest discussing one^s book with another student, 
and to note moitally the composition of groups which may be evolving. The 
formation of groups may come, in some cases, as late as the fourth or fifth 
day. The Important thing is to allow the groups to form naturally, if 
possible; if not, the teacher may arbitrarily create discussion groups. War, 
suspense stories, personal problems, social conflicts, space fiction, and 
cars are the kinds of topics that groups may wish to discuss after some reading 
of paperbacks. At subsequent times for group discussion students should be 
permitted to move to new groups as their reading and interests dictate. 

C. Hopefully, Ijy the third day a portion of the period, perhaps fifteen minutes, 
may be spent discussing books in small groups. To facilitate the discussion 
the teacher may: 

. Ask the riatiiral leader in each group to be discussion leader. 

• Appoint a secretary or scribe for each group. His responsibilities 
are to keep a record of the books discussed, books recommended, and 
any issues or concerns requiring teacher attention. Each scribe may 
make a brief report to the class each time the group meets or at some 
specified time later on. 

• Circulate from group to group suggesting questions for discussion. 
Some possibilities (^Aiich may be listed on the board; however, the 
more infoimal and pupil -directed the discussion, the better): 

The first qxiestion should deal with the sub^sct uniting the group. 
For instance, in the group discussing war stories, the teacher 
could start with, "Does your book make war seem exciting or ter- 
rifying, heroic or devastating, glorious or ugly, necessary or 
cmelly unnecessary, accidental or inevitable?" 

Then move on toward questions like these: 

TflJhich is more important in your book, people or events? TfJhy? 
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Tfeat about the book interested you most? 

Would jrou read more by the same author? 

Are his characters real or imaginary? 

What do you think was his purpose in vriting this book? 

Do you think that any person, object, or event in your book 
carried special significance? Wiy? 

Is there anything about the book that you would have changed 
if you had been the author? 

After the students have had a particularly lively discussion, jsuggcst 
keeping a journal of comment on their reading • 

• Explain some early uses of journals, i#e», journals on ships and journals 
as records in fanning, and the differences betveai journals and diaries* 

• Ask students to keep their journals in a spiral notebook or in a special 
section of a looseleaf notebook. 

• Suggest that their journal entries record: 

Reactions to their reading 

Ideas that they want to save 

PersoJial anecdotes that relate to their reading 

Notes to the teacher (about anything) 

Reactions to happenings in their own lives - a conflict with a friend, 

a parentis decision, a school event, etc* 
A summary or paraphrase of a favorite passage 
An effort to imitate the writing of the author of your book (for 

acadmically able students}* 

• Eh55hasise that your only concern is with the quantity of their writing 
that you expect them to write about ten minutes daily in class, that 
the minimum quantity is one side of one page a day, and that they may 
add to their writing at home. Tell thm that you are not concerned 
with content, grammar, mechanics, or rhetoric. (Note: This assignment ' \ 
is based on the assuir5)tion that the best way to learn to write is to 
write . Hcsnce, if stud^ts are "putting words on paper", they arc 
accomplishing the goal of this assignment.) 

. Assure students that their journals are private, that you will not read 
anything in their jounials unless they mark certain sections indicating 
their desire to have you read them. If nothing is marked, then you will 
only count the pages to check the quantity of their writing. 



• Ihcourage the spontaneous outpouring of thought onto paper. Help 
students use these expeiaences with writing to be as personal, free, 
and unstructured as thqy wish, writing regularly, students may 
eventually regard writing as an outlet and as a way to develop and 
to shape their thinking. 

. Encourage students to invent original titles for their journals, e.g., 
"Driftwood", 'The Duinp", or "Off Limits". 

. Circulate to see that students are writing. 

. Ask students to keep a record of all the books they read and to list 
all the books they have heard discussed that th^ would like to read. 

. Periodically, send or accompany students to the library to saLect books. 
In advance of these visits, acquaint the librarian with the special 
interests and requirements of specific students so that he may make 
suggestions. 

The usual activities to culminate a body of work or a project are inap- 
propriate here because our aim has been to start the students on individ- 
ual reading programs - which should continue throughout the year, the 
only difference being that now the students will do their reading outside 
of class. The teacher may wish, however, to conduct several activities 
which, at the same time, mark the end of in-class reading and encourage 
continuance of individual reading programs. 

. Tn quick succession, allow each student one minute to comment on his 
favorite book. Tape these comments and encourage students to refer 
to those tapes throughout the year for reading suggestions. 

. Develop a class list of "Ten Best Books", those books deotied most 
worthy of recommendation to other classes. 

. Discuss television shows, movies, and documentaries which relate to 
class reading and discussion. Appoint a committee to scan the "TV 
Guides" weekly and to develop and post regularly a "Mini -Guide for 
Suggested Viewing", 

finally, continue on a regular- basis: 

. Student visits to the libraiy to select books for individual reading. 

. Siformal discussion and sharing of books read. Vary the procedures 
from small groups to panels to forum-type discussions . 
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SOOPE OF THE UNIT 

Itotrpductoiy Nbto to the Teacher 

Since the reading of apy play and particularly of a full-length play is a 
denanding act of ijnagination, a primary goal of this unit is to lead the 
student through a number of activities vhich wUl aid him in reading drama 
independently with pleasure and understanding, BopefoHy he will also 
increasingly enjoy participation in dramatic acti^ties and attendance at 
dramatic performances* 

Biteracting requires the student to be perlbmer^ member of an audience^ 
writer and reader. Such a formidable assignment becomes reasonable through 
cooperation in the classroom: each student has many opportunities to plan^ 
to discuss^ to work out with others the problems of his maqy roles, 

Ihe U2iit is divided into three sections based on natural patterns of inter- 
action and reflection. In the first section the student works with dialogue 
in short plays^ poetry^ and short stories^ including student i2i9}rovlsations. 
In the second section he examines the monologue^ a more iiiward and abstract 
clement of dramatic literat\ire^ a foiro which calls forth different typos of 
skills. In the third section, the £Ull**length play, the student can draw 
Tq>on all the dramatic activities that have gone before in reading and in 
porfonning selected scenes, 

3he sequence throughout the unit and in each section moves from siiapl^ to 
cornplex in tonas of interaction, from informal Involvement in improvisations 
to fomal involvement in perfoxToances, Zhe ernphasis throughout should be on 
performance . Students should be encouraged to experiment In several areas: 
Ijrqprovisation, dramatic reading, reader's -theatre, rehearsed perfoitnance and 
at some point in the unit in sixnulated theater, if not on stage at least in 
a darkened room. 

Literature : 

The student will read several short plays and one ftill->length play. This 
unit, in addition, provides selections which go beyond what is traditionally 
included in a drama uxiLt, Short stories, poems, and autobiography appear 
because of their dramatic grounding in dialogue and monologue. The student 
will approach the works from the aspect of how they would be perfoiroed, 
taking note of the author's skill in selecting and ordering details, 

Cong^osi'tlon : 

throughout the unit each student is given opportunities to conqpose language, 
oral and written, in dialogues, monologues, descriptions of setting, stage 
directions, and in other more conventional forms of e:q)osition and narration. 
Through activities such as transfoiming a play into story form or a stoay 
into play foim, he should bo able to develop a greater appreciation of -Uxe 
playwright's ekill* liqprovisation activities develop the student's ability 
to take on roles outside his own experience and thus gain insights into other 
people's patterns of thinking and writing, 
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Since the emphasis of the unit is dramatic, the language activities ccaiter 
firound effective and drainatic communication and around reading, listening 
to, and recording the speech of others* Attention is given to the use of 
intonation, pause, gesture, and movement in dramatic readings and in perfoiro-^ 
ance» The student is encouraged to interact more freely in the many roles 
he assumes, hopefully gaining confidence before a group* In recording 
speech the student will be giving attention to dialect, speech patterns, 
word choice, and similar elements vhich convey character through speech* 

REOOMMEHDED T3ME ALLOOMENT : 1^-6 weeks* 
UWIT OBJECTIVE S 

The numbered (l, 2, etc*) objectives arc insbinictional goals — of concern 
to every teacher of the unit* The lettered (a, b, etc*} ones are behavior^ 
objectives, a listing of specific student behaviors which are useful in 
evaluating student progress and teacher success* Ihe behaviors, of necess- 
ity, are numex^us and specific* few classes vjill be able to achieve all that 
are listed* We recommend that after reading the entire unit carefully, the 
teacher select a limited number of behavioral objectives to emphasize* The 
total behavioral, coals selected should represent a desirable balance among 
the major kinds of activities in the unit, e*g*, improvisation, reading, 
conposing, performing, etc* 

1* To express feelings and attitudes through gestures, movanent, pause, 
and intonation* 

a. Given minimal situations, the student should be able to epcpress 
npn-verbaUy an attitude or a state of being which can be 
identified by the rest of the group* 

b* Supplied by the teacher with words, phrases, or nons^se syllables^ 
the student should be able to convey idmtifiable shades of mean- 
ing through pause and intonation* 

c* Given a scene from a. play, the student should be able to inter- 
pret it with appiopriato gestures, movement, pause, and intona- 
tion for the pleasure of viewers* 

2* To interact more freely in situations involving discussion, in5)rovi- 
sation, dramatic performance and production* 

a. Given opportunities to i)articipatc in improvisation, mime, 

reader's theatre, platform readings, and rehearsed performances, 
the student should increasingly demonstrate his willingness to 
perform* 

b* Given class study of a play, the student' should be willing avA 
able to iiiprovise or conpose (or to share in the production of) 
a dialogue or a monologue which might reasonably be used to 
expand the meaning of the play* 

3# To recognise interaction and the iiiqx)rtnnce of it in a play* 

a. Given two-character dialogues from various plays, the student 
should be able to determine the nature of the relationship 
between the characters and to support his conclusions about that 
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raLationship by citing concrete or inferential evidence directly 
from the text of the pl£Qr» 
b« Supplied with brief character descriptions and minimal sxtnations^ 
the student should be able to invent dialogue which reveals one 
character's efforts to resolve tho situation* 

lb recopiize tiie relationship between everyday dialogue and dramatic 
dialogue • 

a. After participating in improvisations, the student should be alxLe 
to record an Improvised dialogue as a written script, and to tell 
how it differs from ordinaxy ^oken dialogue* 

b* Given instruction in an acceptable form for writing dramatic 
dialogue, the student should be able to write a two-person dia- 
logue developing and resolving a realistic conflict situation or 
dramatizing an incident from his personal experience* 

c« Oiven a dialogue he has co3:i:yposed, the student should be able to 
add stage directions which intoisliy the dramatic quallly of the 
dialogue* 

To interpret non-verbal elements in a play* 

a* After watching a silent movie or a television play with the 
&omd turned off, the student should be able to suggest the 
story line and the tone of the play* 

b* labile viewing a play, the student should be able to name some of 
the non-^verbal el^wts which added moaning to the play* 

c* After reading a play and its stage directions, the student should 
be able to name several oxanples of non-verbal commiinication 
which gave additional meaning to the conversation* 

To infer aspects of a character's personality from his speech and 
his actions* 

a* Given reading or observation of a dialogue or a ploy, the student 
should be able to identify a dominant personality trait of one 
character and to cite supportive evidence* 

b. After reading or observation of a play, the student should be 
aKLe to id^tlfy characteristic speeches and actions of one 
character and to reach valid csonclusions about his personality 
and motivations* 

c* Given class i^eading of a play, the student should be able to 

identify a significant phase in the development of a characteri- 
zation and to explain the forces or ev^ts impelling that change* 

To recognize dramatic qualities in literature other than plays* 

a* Given selected poeins, stories, and non-fiction, the student 

should be able to identify those elements which lend themselves 

to dramatic performance* 
b* Given a dramatic stoiy or poem, tho student should be able to 

transfoOT it into a simple play by jji^provising the dialogue and 

activity or by writing a play script* 
c* Given a stoiy or pom with dramatic material, the student should 

bo able to interpret it as reader's theatre or as a rehearsed 

performance* 
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d« Given a recording of a dramatic dialogue in a song from a musical 
comecfcr, the studcait should be able to "perform" the dialogue 
* synchronizing lip and body movement to the recorded song. 

d. To bring characters to life in monologue^ 

a« Given minijnal situations, the students should be abl^ to iuipro- 

vise ^propriate monologues* 
b# Given monologues to read, the student should be able to state the 

literal and the liig^lied meaning of each. 
c« Given monologues to read aloud, the student should be able to use 

his voice to interpret the tone and meaning of each monologue • 
d. Given examples of each, the student should be able to distinguish 

between the interior dialogue and the dramatic dialogue and to 

name the distinguishing features. 

Given a stiinulus, e.g«, a picture or a situation, the student 
should be able to 00115)0 se an interior or a dramatic monologue 
revealing the circumstances ijhich motivated the inner speech. 



9m To interpret stage directions visualizing and hearing the activity. 

a. Using the full script of a play, the student should be able to 
draw a floor plan locatinp all the major properties. 

b. Using the script of a play, the student shotild be able to demon- 
strate his understanding of the stage directions by participating 
in a "walk through" of selected scenes. 

10. To gain insight into the playwright's selection and arrangement of 
his material. 

a. Given a play to read, the student should be able to identify a 
unique detail used 1^ the author and to explain the function or 
importance of that detail. 

b. Given class reading and discussion of a play, the student should 
be able to explain the function of selected flashbacks. 

c. Given information about the sources used by a playwright, the 
student should be able to identify one or more ways the author 
adapted the data and to explain how the drama necessitated or 
benefitted from the adaptation <» 

11. To participate- in a group dramatic experience 

a. Given class reading and discussion of a play, the student shoxild 
be able to participate effectively in a dramatic reading or a 
rehearsed performance of a short exceipt from the play develop- 
ing a relationship or an idea. 

bd Given class study of a play, the student should be able to infer 
additional meaning derdved from participating in a dramatic read- 
ing or a rehearsed performance of a scene from the play. 

c. 3h a student production of a simple play script, his own or a 
dassraate's, the student should be willing and able to share in 
mounting a production of that play^ 



12. To recognize the basic structure of a play. 
Q a. During and after class reading of a play, the student should be 
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able to identify the major episodes or incidents and to ejcplain 
the significance of a selected episode or incident to the over- 
all action of the play. 

b» After class readine of a play, the student should be able to 
identify the conflict, the exposition, the rising action, the 
cUjnax, and the denouement. 

c# Following class reading of a ploy, the student should be able to 
select an injjortant interpersonal relationship between tw char- 
acters and to cite events or forces signalling or producing 
changes in that relationship. 

d» At the conclusion of class reading of a play, the student should 
be able to paraphrase in concise narrative fom the major dev^- 
opments of the play. 

To understand and to grow in appreciation of the artistry of the 
playwrights 

a. Given class reading of a play, the student should bo able to 
identify exanqples of language which contributes in a unique way 
to the over-all effect of the pl^gr, e«g., rich and vivid language, 
dialect, jmns, archaic words, etc., and to e^qplain the contribu- 
tion of the examples selected. 

b. After class reading of a play, the student should be able to 
identify significant incidmts, imagery, omens, ideas (or themes) 
and to discuss th«ir effect on the development of the plot# 

c. Given a personal experience or a short stoiy with dr&matic poss- 
ibilities, the student shoiald be able to write a two or three 
page script for a staple play. 

d. Given class study of a play, the student should be able to infer 
and to state a valid geieraliaation about the play and. to develop 
it citing supporting evidence from the play. 

e. Following class idaatification of a luiiversal idea br human . 
experience in a play, the student should be able to* explaii its 
relevance or application to specific happenings in contowporary 
life. 
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SUGGESTED APPi?CACHES FOR MDDIPIED READER »S IKEA2HE OR REHEARSED PLAI PER5DRI4AWCE 



An effective drama unit depends heavily on performance. Jlrst of all let's say 
categorically that sight reading is not perfoimance* Suggested approachea for h 
modified reader's theatre or rehearsed performance follow: 



For Reader's Theatre Performance 



For Rehearsed Performance 



1. Begin with a ve3:y siirplified approach. 

First, the. small groups, under the leadership of the director (who may or 
may not be the chairman of the group) will choose the dialogue or scene 
or sequence of incidents or monologue. 

2. The director (his role modified for classroom use), with the assistance of 
the group, will analyze the scene the group has chosen, attending to 
meaning; tone; character analysis, including one character's role in 
relation to another's- rhythm of passage, etc. 

3« After emalysis, the director and the group will reach agreement about 
casting. 

h* Provide any necessary, introduction or links between incident?^;. 
So Plan physical arrangements. 



6. 



Consider position of stools or 
chairsj consider use of easy-to- 
handle scripts. Decide on either 
a focus in which actors relate to 
each other in the acting group or 
on one in which they focus on a 
point in the room, an imaginary 
scene of action. 



Plan the arrangement of a simple set. 
Consider use of essential props. 
Consider use of an easy-to-handle 
script if parts are too long to be 
memorized. 



Assign close silent reading to each involved reader or actor. 
Review the situation of the scene and the role of each character ^ 



Read through the scene, attending 
to intonation and pause, perhaps 
gesture. Physical movement itself 
should be avoided initially. 



Read through the scene, attending 
to intonation and pause. Act out, 
attending to the important gestures, 
the essential movements. 



8. Consider occasional addition of lights or music. 



Note ; Always set time limits for rehearsal and time limits for length of 
performance. At first always have a "why" discussion after each reading or 
performance, to ensure a carefully worked out rehearsal, not just a practic- 
ing of lines. Scenes for rehearsed performances should be short enough that 
lines can be memorized or read from boards, allowing freedom of action. 



INITIATOSY ACTIVITIES 
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A« For experience in short dramatic activities^ have students in srall 

groixps nm throu^jh a progression of ocercises in interaction, beginning 
with the nonverbal, moving toward the verbal. Set up situations in which 
they wdll communicate through the use of gesture, stance, and facial and 
vocal expression^ i5an;)les: 

1. Show through the use of feet and legs alone who you are, what you are 
doing, a state of being (e«g«, inpatience, grief )• Ihis can also be 
done with two students relating to . one another anger, coquettishneas, 
etc 9 

2. Stand in dCront of a group of people, establish eye contact with one 
of them and communicate to him a feeing or an attitude with your 
eyes. 

3# Using gibberish, relate to another student some incident such as a 
trip to a dentist or a fight you were in. 

See how many different meanings you can convc^r through voice tone 
when reading "Oh," "Come in," ^'Oh, no," "Hollo," "He's here." 

For further suggestions of exercises, see 3toprovis€>.tion for the Theater j 
by Viola Spolin. 

B. Show the film Neighbors ^ . a two-character film dialogue without wordsi 
(This film could be shorn almost anywhere in the unit and is a good 
contrast to the two-character written works). 

Students should first be allowed to react infoimally to the ideas in the 
film: to comment, to ask questions, to ask.for another showing. fbUow 
the initial work with a small group discussion on contrasting ways to 
convey a message. 

Some questions to consider: 

I. Ifliat is the message of the film? 

2., '^hat are the substitutes for the lack of words? 

3» If you added dialogue to this filjn, would the words strengthen or 
weaken the film? 

II. i^at is the film unable to convqy to you? 

Have students work out in small groups a pantomime of a person in con- 
flict with some object (such as a shoelace, sewing needle, jammed door, 
etc.) or with another person (trying to get in front of a line, trying to 
establish the courtesy of allowing the other person to do something first^i 
etc.), emphasizing the use of gestures to convey the messages 

Note: Any short silent film could be used to achieve the same objectives. 

C. To enable students to infer a dramiatic situation from a picture, cut off 
the captions of several cartoons and have students write new ones. This 
activity could be well done with an overhead projector. 
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D« Ob show that the dram involves characters in interaction > present to the 
class a picture Xflhich shows two or three characters in some way relating 
to or interacting with one another • (Resource: Pictxires for Writing ) 
In small groups, students should study the picture carefully^ giving 
attention to the characters (appearance, facial (3q)ression, .stance) and 
the setting (location, time of day, etc«), then record what they fed is 
an accurate account of what is heLng saido Each group will then preseit 
its dialogue to the class, either reading or improvising the action* 
Compare the different versions. 

LONG RANGE ACTIVIIIES 

A. Join a group that will present a pregram of drama o The kind of program 
should be a rf5flection of the wishes of the students and the teacher; 
suggestions below are sin5)ly possibilities for one type of program. 

Suggestion One: 

1. Have Dorothy Parker •s "The Waltz" read by a member of the group; or 
listen to Sklrlqy Booth's interpretation on a recording. 
. 2c Have Nichols and May's "Tango" read by members of the group or by 
i^chols and Mky on the record Improvisation to Miisic . 

3. Have the group write or lurprovise a dialogue which would brtog the 
dance cycle up to date; which, if possible, would reflect a tone 
different from that of either "The Waltz" or "Tango-" whida, if 
possible, would involve more than two people. 

Suggestion Two: 

1. Have Robert Benchley's monologue "Easy Lessons" (in identii^dug 
drunken drivers) read by a member of the group j. or listen to Heniy 
Mbrgan, on tho record The World' of Eendilqy . 

2. Present an original monologue on "easy lessons" — your topic, 
Benchlqy's style. 

Suggestion Throe: 

1. Have Bob Mewhart^s "Bus Drivers School" road by a member of the 
group; or listen to BobNewhart on the record Ihe Button-Down Mind 
Strikes Back . 

. 2. Read an original monologue on your own school for waitresses, 
studcaits, women drivers, what have you^ 

B. Take a favorite exchange of dialogue or scene from a play and change it 
into some form that you handle well or into a form that you would like 
to try. Transform your choice of scene into: 



C. Write a play (individual or group activity). Step One : Ihink of an idea, 
topic, or theme teportant enough that you will want to spend some time 
on it. Have your situation and characters in min.d. Do just enough pre- 
liminary work so that you will not mind altering it as you make discov- 
eries about drama during the unit. Step Two : Prepare a cotDplete draft 



a dance ijriprovisation 
a collage (musical or art) 
a cartoon 
a pantomime 



another language 
another genre 
a musical composition, or 
a pvppot show 
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dxirlng the time class work on the fuU-length play is in progress • Step 
Three ; Following the v^ork with the fUll-lcngth play, prosaxt yoiir draft 
in class as a work in progress or, if you liice, as an out-of-town open- 
ing arranged to get audience reaction before you open on Etx^adway. I'ilheth- 
©r you proceed from this point will depend on such things as time avail- 
able or the effect -the play had on the audience. 

D« film three one-minute commercials, in which movement, gesture, and music 
do the bulk of the selling. Add no more than two verbal stat^cnts to 
the tape that will accoir^jany the film. 

E. Rilm a three-minute movie (group activity). 

1. Choose an idea that means something to you. 

2. Have a stoiy line. 

3. Plan a shot-by- shot film script. 

U. If it is your first film, plan to have people in it. 

5. If it is your first film, do not use dialogue. Have effective 
musical accompardment only. 

6. Give careful attention to movement and gesture. 

F. Choose several short plays or one full-length play to read independently. 
(Teacher: Do not assign this activity before con^iletion of at least 
Sectixjn One of the unit. ) finish your reading no. later than three weeks 
after coirqpletion of the unit. Keep a card record which inciludes the 
title and author and the answers to the following questions: 

1. Would you recommend that this play become a part of the curriculum? 
T-Jhy, specifically? 

2. How difficult is it to read in relation to another play read during 
the .unit? 



G. Write down or tape several overheard dialogues to be used later in 
Section One. Catch what you can if you are writing down. If you like, 
you may fill in the gaps with your o^-m words. Limit your recording to 
five minutes of dialogue. (Teacher: This activity has pitfalls. We do 
overhear conversations that people make no attcn^it to hide. However, 
wri.ting down overheard dialogue or moro particularly taping overheard 
dialogue coiild bo considered an invasion of privacy. The goal of the 
student is, of course, merely to bring back unstznictured dialogue for 
use in comparing with dramatic dialogue.) 

H. After class study of Julius Caesar, encourage interested and talented 
students to write original plays based on some contemporary event as 
suggested in Activity lo, d, on page 39# Help and support can be 
provided for tho aspiring playwrights through periodic constuLtations 
with their small groups and with the teacher. Initially, the playwright 
may need haLp in defining the conflict, the event to be used to make his 
statement. Later, he will need much commentary from everywhere to insure 
adequate and dramatic development of his thane. Classmates may actually 
help in expanding each skeleton script and in devising stage directions. 

A project of thiis scope demands much time and work. The teacher's role 
is mainly supportive — for whatever period of time needed for the comple- 
tion of the play. 3h most cases the play is xinlikoly to be finished 
until weeks or months after the unit "Drama; Interacting" is concluded. 
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but whenever the play script is coinplcted, it sliould receive a dramatic 
reading' or a rehearsed performance followed, of course, by class coimen- 
taiy and, periiaps, by critical "reviews" in wilting. 

!• Join a group wliich will prepare for publication the outstanding short 
dramatic work of each student in the class who is willing to submit his 
work% Choices may be made by the individual writers themselves with the 
help of their groups. Deadline for publication should be three weeks 
after the completion of the unit. The production committee riight consist 
of an artist, "typists, and editors. If typists are not up to such a 
project, the committee should ask each student to type or neatly hand- 
write his own entiy on a ditto. 

Notci; Pajrts of Activities A and B m^ be done ty BA students, all by M. 
Acti-^ties C, P, G, H, and I can be handled by all students at their own 
level of maturity. Most 10th gmde students will not be ready to work 
independently with Activities D or E. 

DEVELOFMEI-ITAL ACTIVITIES 

Section One: Dialogue 

Every day of their lives studeits engage in dialogue with family, friends, 
fellow studmts, in two's, three's, and in larger groupings. The arrangement 
of Section One takes advantage of natural patterns of interacting to indicate 
the importance of dialogue in dramatic situations. 

A» To help students imderstand the importance of dialogue in creating char- 
acter and in resolving conflicts, have the studaits, working from minimal 
situations, improvise a scene that will enable them to identify the char- 
acters and the nature of the conflict in "Memorial Dqy." (Activity C) 

Sample miniinal situations: 

1. Characters: Mother and son 

Situation: The family has been invited to a Sunday riftemoon picnic 
.by an old friaid of the mother. The mother is determined that the 
son go. He has no definite plans for the afternoon but does not 
intend to go to the picnic. 

2. Characters: Father and daughter 

Situation: The father and daughter cjx>ss paths on the front porch. 
The father is arriving home from work, and the daughter is leaving 
to apply for a cashier's job in a shopping center restaurant. The 
father does not want her to have an after-school job. The daughter 
wants to make some moni^. 

After the circumstances of the situation are understood and the goals of 
the characters are clear, students will plan for their acting and perfom 
for each other in their small groups, perhaps exchanging roles to under- 
stand the opposite points of view* The scribes will then report to the 
class concemijig their c:qploration of the character and the situation. 

Questions to consider: 

1. iJerc the characters able to resolve the conflict? . If so, what was 
the resolution? 
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2, Ifliat arguments did the two people use on each other? Wore the eirgu- 
ments consistent with the characterizations? 

3. Are there possible alternative endings? 

Students who are reluctant to lu^^roviso at first from verbal mindmal sit- 
uations may be willing to work from a cartoon or a Scope- typo photograph 
that they can keep in front of thm^ (See the directions on dransatic 
inprovisation for additional help.) 

Torgive students an initial experience in creating conflict and character 
throxigh dialogue^ ask then to. write a two-person dialogue which: 

Presents tha conflict immediately or as soon as possible by 

revealing the goals of each person; 

Shovjs how the conflict is resolved; 

Hcveals the character* of the two individuals. 

Some studcaits may prefer to write up one of the situations improvised in 
the activity above. The teacher will illustrate briefly one acceptable 
form for writing dialogue. In groups, students ^^ill read each other's 
draftis and evaluate, orally and with written comments, how well character 
and conflict were conveyed in the dialogue. 

Murray Schisgal's ending to the play "Memorial Day", Man in the Dramatic 
Mode 6 is one that leads the reader to a high level of anticipation. 
Assign two students to read the parts of ifr. and Mrs. Lutz .and work out 
for the rest of the class a good dramatic reading of the entire play. 

The other students in the class will view the performance and then choose 
one of the following to complete the play: 

1. Individual writing activity: Have each student, in narrative form, 
write a brief ending for- the play. 

Students may consider. the following when writing their ending: 

a. VJhat will actually csnerge from the woLl? 

b. IVhat physical changes may have occurred to the son during the 
five years? 

c. How will he react to his parents for imposing this exile on him? 

d. Will he feel that society was responsible for his isolation? 

2. Brainstorming: Form small groups to work out an ending to the play. 

After presenting their endings to one another, have the original 
group, if at all possible, present the end of the play, beginning at 
the top of page 9« Even though the end of the play is a little 
difficult to stage, the actual presentation will be so much more 
effective than a narrating of the ending that a performance should 
bo attempted. 

Students will recognize in this brief "absurd" play the threatening 
aspects of parental relationships. They may become aware that the 
play could be a statement about how certain kinds of parents can 
reduce a young man to the level of an infant and about how the 
absence of active love can twist a relationship to active hate. 
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After having seen the play^ have students road it and break into 
discussion groups to consider the conflict more carefully^ using 
those i^estions as guides; 

!• wTiat is the rolationship between husband and wife, father and 
son, XQotlior and son? 

2« l^t la responsible for the present relationship between husband 
and wife? What motion keeps them interacting in the way they 
do? 

3. What kind of person do you think the son is? 

Why do you think the author chose the setting of the well? 

Following the group discussions, sczdbes wUl report the ideas of 
their groups to the rest of the class* 

Before students enact too many sccaies and before they write stage 
directions, they will need a brief introduction to the use of gesture, 
iQOVGtiient, intonation, and pause* (Good background information is in 
Jo S. Styan's The ELemgits of Drama #) Begin with the following 
activities* 

1* Gesture : Tb show the importance a single gesture can have, 

isolate a brief scene from a play the students have read or take 
a scene such as the following from "Dino", Perspectives i in 
which an adult must respond to a boy's feelings about his father* 

Dino: He can't hurt mej he could never hurt me in my whole 

life* 
Mr* Sheridan: Who? 
Dino: You know who* Ify old man* 
Mr* Sheridan: He Never hurt you? 

Dino: Never! Because I'm too tough* He can smack me forever* 
I'm too tough* (Pause) Even whon I was little — I 
never cried* I'm toLlin' ya* He could knock my teeth 
out* Anything! — I wouldn't cry* (Another pause) 
What'd he want to hit me all the time for? The dirty 
bum! On ajy birthday once* The dirty lousy bum! 

Organize the class into small groups and have each group prepare this 
scene for reading* After each group presents the scene to the class, 
identify those gestures which would suggest that ffr* Sheridan is 
passive^ callous, concerned, and decide as a group which gestures 
would be most effective for this scene* 

2* Movement : To show the importance of movement, proceed as above* 
If you use the following brief scene from "The Still Alarm^" 
Reading and Staging the Flsy, ad.vise the audience that the men in 
the scene are in a hotel room and that the hotel is on fire* 
Toll each group that they are to be concerned with movement as 
well as with gesture* 

Bob: Well! Say, we'll have to get out of here pretty soon* 
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Ed: How is it ~ no better? 

Bob: Worse, if anything* It'll be up here in a few mom^ts* 

Ed: li/hab floor is this? 

Bob: Eleventh, 

Ed: Wc couldn't juxiip, then* 

After the groups present the scene to the class, identify the niove- 
ments that would loost app2X)priataly fit the action • How would the 
scene be altered if each of the two men were passive and all their 
novanents were slow? 

To evaluate the effectiveness of gesture and movomcnt, divide the 
class into two groups to watch the same television program (a ha3X- 
hoiir drama or a situation comedy) • One gzx)up should watch with the 
sound on* the other with the sound off • Ttie students who watched the 
program with the sound off will r^ort what they think h£?)pened, in- . 
eluding what they think mi^t have been said« They will eoqilain what 
gave than their ideas* Ihe second group will act as a control and 
give an account of what did happen* 

3« Intonation : An author who uses his words sparingly and well 

removes hdjoself from the piece of writing and leaves the reader 
to make his own interpretation. The auttor's written words may 
have more than one meaning. However, it is not xintil the words 
are read nloud that we find, through intonation, that a particu- 
lar combination of words may have more than one meaning. The 
written word can be endowed with different feelings when read 
aloud; changing intonation con change also the meaning of a uord 
or phrase. 

!Ib show the importance of intonation, isolate a brief scene. 
Choose one fi^m a play students have read or use the following 
passages of dialogue from After You, Vfy Dear Alphonse," a stoiy 
the^r may read later in this section. Have students read these 
aloud> Imagining that they are Mrs. Wilson, whose son Johnny has 
brought homo a Negro playmate for lunch. Have them show by in- 
tonation: 
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a. How she feels toward Boyd 

b. Her attitude toward his family's occupations 

c. Kor ideas of his family situation (number of people, 
financial position, etc.) 

]h the first reading, try to show Mrs. V/ilson as gentle, unaware 
of her bias. In another reading, show her as condescending. In 
a final reading, let the students decide how Mrs. Wilson feels. 
Instruct them to convqy her attitude by their use of intonation. 

Mrs. Wilson: T/Jhat does your mother do, Boyd? 



Boyd: 
Mrs. Wilson: 
Johnny: 

Ura. Wilson: 



Ify mother? She takes care of us kids. 
Oh. She doesn't work then? 
Boyd's sister's going to work, though. She's 
going to be a teacher^ 

That's a very fine attitude for her to have, 
Boyd. I imagine you're all very proud of her? 
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Mrs* Wilson: ^Vhat about all yonr other brothers and sisters? 

I guess all of you want to make just as xmich 

of yourselves as you can. 
Boyd: There *s only mc and Jean# 



Mrs. Wilson: 
Boyd: 

Mrs# IftHlson: 



Are you liungiy, Boyd? 
Yes, Ifrs# V/ilson. 

Wdl, don't let Johnny stop you. He always 
fusses about eating, so you just sec that you 
get a good lunch. There's plenty of food here 
for you to have all that you want. 



U» Pause : The pause is used by the author and pcrfomer as a moons 
of iJi5)lanting a dramatic lji5)rossion. The length of the pause is 
deteimined only by the nature of the dramatic ijrpression which 
dictates it. It might be hdpful to think of it as an imitation 
of a mental reaction as in life. Don't, however, get the lii?)res- 
sion that silence (pause) is more important than sound (intona- 
tion). 

Pause and intonation take effect together. Again use a sccaie 
from a play you have read or choose from the short selections 
below. Have a number of students read each aloud to the class. 



a. 



b. 



"Let me see now. (Pause) I have it." Purpose of pause 
indicate thought. 
Erom "The Clod", Voices U. 



ThaddGus : 
Maiy: 

Thaddeus : 



Mary: 



Them pigs has got t' be butchered. 
V/ait 'til I git a chance t' go t' sister's. 
I can't stand it t' hear 'em squeal. 
Best go soon then, 'cause they's fat as they'll 
ever be, an' there ain't no use in was tin' feed 
on 'em. (Pause; rises.) Ain't yuh 'most ready 
for bed? 

Go on up. (Pause) An' Thad, try not t' snore 
t' night. 



Purpose: first pause — change the course of action 
second pause — number of possibilities 

c. Use also the Pino dialogue in the gesture section. 

Purpose: to enable the boy to gain control of his onotions. 

Use the following questions as a guide to the listener: 

(1) l-Jhat was the writer's purpose in using the pause in this 
particular situation? 

(2) What is the effect of varying the length of the pause? 

(3) Are the pauses used because thqjr are conditioned by the 
business of the play? (telephone conversationj eating, 
etc.) 

Assign the reading of "The Questioning of Nick", Man in the Dramatic . 
Mode 6> a play which includes three characters. 

1. Use the play to reinforce the work with gesture, movement, inton- 
ation, and pause, and to call attention to the way the writer 
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dctcmdncs the direction the action of a play will take. 

Follow the initial reading of the play with ttao for a short in- 
formal reaction to the play. Then break into small groups to 
lift out two or three scenes to be interpreted liy the students 
through the tise of gesture, movcnicnt, intonationj, and pause. 
Scenes should bo brief enou^ so thi^t no actor has more than 
three or four speeches* To bo froo to roove, the actor must 
memorize his speeches* 

SaxT;)le scenes; 
On page 71 

On page 62, begiiming with "Nick, we^d like you to tell us what 
you did last nighb." 

These are suggested as they contain no stage directions and few 
italicized words. Follow presentation with evaluation of the 
effect of the gestures, etc. 

An alternate or additional suggestion is to choose a brief scene 
that contains several stage directions. Pl^ it as the author 
suggests. Try out other gestures, movements, and so on. Coapare 
the effectiveness of the writer^ s suggestions to yours. 

To lead into a critical reading assignment, the teadier may ask- 
What kind of person is Nick? Illustrate how the playwright 
projects this view: 

a. With several characteristic speeches of Nick^s. 

b. With Nick^s actions in a situation the writer has chosen. 

Heread the play to see how the author detexinines the direction 
the action will take. Depending on time, students will work 
out one or tw of the followine questions. In either case^ 
scribes will report to the oLass the findings of each group. 

a« \that difference does it make that the writer has added a 

third character to the pl^? How does he use both policemen 
to get Nick to confess? l^fhat difference would it make if 
just one policcanon were present? 

b. What use has the author made of such a commonplace part of 
the set as the door? What is the role of the door in moving 
and interrupting the action? VJhat does the door reveal about 
Nick? 

Choose one of the following writing options at this time. Ability 
IcvoL of students will determine what you choose. 

a. Go back to the two-character dialogue and add stage direc- 
tions, including one gesture, one movement, and an indication 
of the most effective place for a pause. 

b. Add a third character to the original two-character dialogue 
in a way that will change the original outcome. 

c. Do both above. 

d. Begin a new piece of dialogue, which will Include three 
people, all speaking and acting to affect the outcome of the 
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situation* Include stage directions as in the first 
writing activity above* 

Students should see that other genre, poofos and short stories, for 
axaiuplQj can be dramatic and can therefore be perforraedo 

1« Two s&Lections which can be perforined are the ballad 'Old Christinas" 
Story Foemss and Adventures in Appreciation - Laurel and Classic 
Editions, and the short stoiy "After You, Ify Dear Alphonse," Short 
Stories * Divide the class so that one half of the small groups will 
prepare the ballad for performance and the other half will prqpare 
the stoiy* 

Students may use the following questions as guides in preparing a 
good performance: 

a* »md Christmas": 

Vlho are the speakers? What is their relationship to one another? 

Describe the setting* Of what dtaportance is it to the pooa? 

What is the mood of the poon? What tone of voice can help 

establish the mood in the reading? 
b* "After You, Ify Dear Alphonse": 

What is Mrs* Wilson's stereotyped idea of a Negro family? Does 

Boyd's family fit the .stereotype? Does she realize this? What 

is the roLationship between Boyd and Johni^? Does Johnny f caL 

that Boyd is any cSifferent from himself? 

Groups which have not perfoarmed previously should have first oppor- 
tunity to perform for the class at this point© Follow the perform- 
ances with a class evaluation of how woLl each group convoyed the 
meaning of the ballad or the story* 

2* Language activity: 

In "Old Christmas" the poet uses conversation to tell a stoiy* Pick 
out elements of dialect — pronunciation, word order, unfamiliar 
diction, idiomatic expressions* Trcmslato these into standard dia- 
lect or into your own local dialect* What effect does this have on 
the poem? 

Examine how the poet uses punctuation and typography to establish 
the dialogue* Is there a reason for the use of italics? 

Use the following activity to show the students dramatic dialogue in 
song — musical comecly in this case* 

1* Dialogue adapted to music will require a careful preparation for 
perfoitnance* Before working with Broadway musical dialogues, give 
the students some wam-up exercises* 

Have them iirprovise a pantomime of an object in motion* One by one, 
then in auall groups, have them be, for exairple, an airplane, a train^ 
a tree in a storm, a washing machine, etc* After thc^ have a move- 
ment going you might add a rhythmic piece of music, such as a number 
by Herb Alport and tell them to adjust their movement to the xmisic* 
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With this background, have the students listen to two numbers, 
"America" from West Side Stoiy and "Hock Island" from Ihe I^gsic Man^ 
following the lyrics in the book Voices II as they listen. 

Jbr each number discuss: 

a. Who arc the speakers? Whs* can you infer about them from their 
speech? 

b« In what setting does the scene take place? 
c« What is the conflict in each dialogue? 

dm How docs hearing the recording add to your enjoyment and under- 
standing of the dialogue? 

2. JSnall groups of students may be chrdlenged to do a good performance 
of the musical dialogue, particularly of "Rock Island", since it is 
spoken rather than sung. Consider the following in preparing the 
performance: 

a. What movements would be involved in a good perfonnance of the . 
dialogue? Can it bo effective witiiout movement? 

b. In reading or singing "America", what di?ilcctal adjustments 
would you make to give the pronunciation a Latin American flavor? 

c. In "Rock Island", what is the importance of repetition, dialect 
words, and staccato syllables? How does Willson convey the train 
setting ly the rhythm of the song? Tflhat must the performers add? 

3# A more challenging activity would have the students use movement, 
gesture, and lip synchronisation to perform a soLection from a 
Broadway musical of their own choosing. 

To observe the role of a narrator in a play, have the students read the 
radio drama "The Little One", Man in the Dramatic Mode 6» Prepare the 
students for reading the play ^ith information about th^ way radio plays 
were presented, (have a picture of a broadcast session if possible) and 
with a discussion about what difference it makes that a play is written 
primarily to be listened to. Listen to a radio script to hear the impor- 
tance of sound effects, of careful word choice, of intonation and pause, 
of music. (The best short illustration we have at present is a five- 
ml^uto segment of ♦♦The ShacJow" on Golden Memories of Radio.) 

After the initial reading of "The Little One" have the students break 
into small groups. Assign one group to prepare a dramatic reading of a 
scene from the play in which the narrator does not appear j for an exanple, 
see -the dialogue which begins at the bottom of page 2k or on page 29. 
Ask the others to choose a one-word title for the play. Ihis request is 
a device to have them consider the meaning of the play. Scribes will 
report to the class the title chosen and the justification for its choice. 
Ihe reading group will then present their scene and the class will eval- 
uate it in terms of its aural impact. Consider having this group tape 
the performance if there is time or to read it from the back of the room 
to the backs of the students. 

Assign a rereading of the play to discover the function and importance 
of the narrator in the play. Ask one group instead to prepare a brief 
scone involving the narrator and the other characters i Have this seme 
presented prior to discussion. 
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Questions to consider: 

1# Is the narrator a character within* the play? 
2# How much docs he summarize and explain? 

3# Compare the role of the narrator in "The little One" with that of 
the narrator of "After You, Dear jftlphonse" or some other stoiy 
you have read» 

k^ How does, the narratoi* affect your role as viewer or reader of the 
play? 

5» Can the play stand itself with the removal of the narrator? 
6# What is the effect of superimposing the narrator •s "voice on top of 
the voices of the other characters in a scene? 

To observe the role of a narrat<>r in a dramatic poem, have students read 
"The Witch of Coos", PerspectiVi^St 1963 and 1969, first silently, then 
orally, taking parts* • 

1» Discuss the following in small groups in order to prepare for a 
bettor dramatic performance of the dialogue: 

.... J 

a. VJhat can you toll of the personalities of the mother and son 

from their conversation? \lhy are they telling this sto3y to the 
gues t-narrato r ? 

b« VJhat can you infer about the identity and death of the man whose 

skeleton makes an appearance? 
Co How old is the woman? How does this influence her narration? 

l)/hat ifl the "truth" of which she speaks? 
d. VJhat can you infer about the woman's son and husband from the 

narration? 

e» VJhab is the narrator's reaction to the tale? Does he believe 
the story or is he skeptical? 

2. After the discussion, one group will prepare a dramatic reading of 
the dialogue. Other groups may Ijiiprovise the followdug situation to 
arrive at the credibility of the story from the point of view of the 
guest and son. 

Situations After the mother has retired for the night, the guest 
and the son sit and talk awhUe about the story they've 
just heard. Jh the discussion, they both reveal what 
thqy think about the woman's story. 

Have the students improvise that conversation, using the above 
questions to influence their shsping of the characters. This activ- 
ity could end at the level of improvisation or be extended to a 
written dialogue assignment. 

3. Related composition activities: 

a. Describe the setting for "old Christmas" or "The Witch of Coos", 
selecting details which will parallel the mood of the poem, 

b. Compare the treatment of the "living dead" in "Old Christmas" 
and "The Witch of Coos". How do the moods vaiy? 

To observe the difference between overheard dialogue and dramatic dialogue 
make use of the overheard dialogue brought in as a result of Long-Range 
Activity Ge 
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1. First listen to the dialogue. Does it reveal the time, place, situa- 
tion, accompanying action (if any), chai^cteriatice of the speakers? 

2o Then think of a scene froni a play you have read to use as a basis 
for coniparison. lihat ^ould have to bo added, deleted, altered to. 
make the overheard dialogue a playable scone? 

3m Which playwright whose work you have read so far would be most likaLy 
to make use of the dialogue that you brought in? 

An additional use of the written-down overheard dialect is to project it 
to see whether the recording is punctuated properly, considering both 
itons that are merely conventional and those that will aid or hinder 
understanding© if improvement is needed, work in small groups to achieve 
it. 

K. Optional assignments 

1. After silent reading, students will meet in small groups to discuss 
the problems of enacting the poem "Dialogue on the Headland," Man in 
the Dramatic I'tode 6, a two -character dramatic poou* They should then, 
write, either indi^dually or as a cooperative effort, stage direc- 
tions. This piece of exposLtoxy writing should include, in addition 
to minimum stage directions, the working out of a key gesture and a 
kqy movonent, such as one a playwright might include or a director 
might suggest. IWo different small-groTQ) performances could be given 
to see whether students differed in interpreting the attitude of the * 
male character. The assignment might also require that any one group 
or all include two sets of gestures and movements to indicate either 
that differences of interpretation are possible or to show that 
gestures or movments eould distort a vrltcr^s meaning. 

2. This more complex activity is suggested as an optional assignment to 
the one for "Dialogue on the Headland." It should bp given to the 
best group in the class as an experiment ^ After silent reading of 
"The Prisoner", Man in the Dramatic Mode 6, a two-character play 
without stage directions, the students should discuss the problems 
of enactijig this dialogue. They should write two sets of stage 
directions, including a kq7 gesture and a kqy movement in each. One 
set should support the interpretation that the play is symbolic; the 
other that the play is a riddle, similar to the Anj^o-Saxon riddle. 
(See Voices II for sample riddle.) 
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Additional Ifeterial for Section One 



Average and below 



Average and above 



Plays 

Beach, "The Clod" Voices 2, 
Reading and Staging 

KaufiTian> "The Still Alam" 
Reading and Staging 

Saix:)yan, "The Oyster and the 
Pearl" Conflict 



Plays 

Shaw, "How He Lied to Her Husband" 
Itoi jji the Dramatic ifede 

Kaufman, "The Still Alaim" 
Reading and Staging 

Arrabel, "Picnic on the Battleground" 
Man in the Dramatic Mode 



Poems 

"Lord Randal" Stoiy Poems, 
Adventures (Classic) 

"Edward, Edward" Stoiy Poems 

"Get Up and Bar the Door" 
Story Poems 

Fearing, "Thirteen O'dock" 
Adventures (LauroL) 

Kipling, "Danny Deever", 
Adventures (Laurel) (Classic) 



Poems 

"Lord Randal" Stoiy Poems, Adventures 
(Classic) 

"Edward, Edward" Stoiy Poems 

Frost, "The Code" Stoiy Poems 

Fearing, "Thirteen 0 « Clock" 
Adventures (Laurel) 

Kipling, "Danny Deever" Adventures 
(Laurel) (Classic) 

Goethe, "The Erl-King" Adventures 
(Laurel) 

Yeats, "The Ballad of Father GUligan" 
Values in Literature 

Kinnell, "The Debate Between Villon's 
Heart and Body" Man in the Dramatic 

I^bde 

H. "Socratlc" Voices 



Stories 

Jackson, "The Sneaker Crisis" 
I've got a name 

Forbes, "Mama and the Hospital" 
I've got a name 



Stories 

Jackson, "The Lottery" 
Re bels and Regulars 
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Again students hold forth every day at length to a friend^ to a mother; they 
spend time alone remembering, reflecting* The inclusion of monologue, a 
fairly difficult dramatic form, in a separate section takes advantage of 
their o TO natural. use of it, 

L» To show thit monologue, vhich appears in all forms of -writing, is a 
natural part of our lives, have the studmts working in small groups 
iir5)rovise monologues — one of these or one of their own devising: 



Sample minimal situations: 

!• SJpeaker: l6-year-old who has Just received his driver's license 
Audience: Polic^nan who has flagged hiiu and is looking at his 
license* 

Situation: You have just failed to stop at a stop sign because a 

truck obscured it. You hope to convince the policeman . 
who had flagged you that you should not receive a ticket 
because of the extenuating circumstances. 

2t Weaker: Young girl (or teen-age boy) 
Audience: Friend 

Situation: Your friend would like to get permission from her parents 
to stay out after the movie until 2:00 a.m. Relate to 
her the incident in which you managed to get permission 
from your parents. 

M. To show that a dramatic monologue has a speaker who is heard by another 
character at a definite time and place, assign "The Pocketbook Game", 
Perspectives J 196?. . 

Questions for consideration to see that the story is a dramatic monologue: 

1. VJho is the speaker? 

2. To whom is she speaking? 

3. What is the setting of the monologue? 

To see more clearly the loles of the characters: Use questions 1 and 2 
under "Talking It Over," suggestions which follow the story. After oLass 
discussion, ask one student to prepare to read the monologue to the class. 
Ask another to assume the role of listener. liVhile the two students are 
preparing the perfbrmance^ have the other students work in small groups 
to write doTifli ^dxat they think would be Marge's responses in the conversa- 
tion. 
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Performance: l-Jave the first group present their monologue. Marge, of 
course, responds to the words only with gestures and movements. Then 
have a student from one of the writing groups take Marge's role^ reading 
the written responses # 

Evaluation: Compare the monologue and dialogue versions. ^^Jhat is Marge -s 
function? VJhy did the author write the stoiy as a monologue? 

It would be the height of foolishness to insist, without being able to 
see a particular piece of writing in a larger context, that it is interior 
monologue* However, interior monologue is natural to usj we have an inner 
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voice that speaks, remembersj reflects^ works out thoughts and feelings. 
Therefore, we may look at some literary works to consider whcrbher they 
might be interior monologues • 

1# lb detemine whether a particular poem may function as an interior 
monologue, assign "Gone Forever" for reading. 

"Gone Forever" 

Halfway through shaving, it came — 

the word for a poem* 

I should have scribbled it 

on the mirror with a soapy finger, 

or shouted it to my wife in the IcLtchen, 

or muttered it to myself till it ran 

in my head like a tune. 

But now it's gone with the whiskers 
down the drain. Gone forever, 
lilce the girls I never kissed, 
and the places I never visited — 
the lost lives I never lived* 

Barriss Mills, in Reflections on a 
Gift of Wateiroelon Pickle 

Questions to consider: 

a. Who is speaking 

b. Inhere is the speaker? 

c. VJhat are his thoughts interrupting? 

d. What do his reflections about the present circumstances lead him 
to consider? 

c. Do you believe that this is an interior monologue? Why? 

2. As an alternate for high-ability students, use "Before the World 
Was Made, " Man in the Dramatic Mpde . 

To show the sustained voice in monologue that links this dramatic forai 
to exposition or argument, have the students read "I Don't Mind," 
Voices 11 . 

Questions to consider: 

1. vlhsLt are the thoughts and feelings of the young girl who speaks? 

2. What statement does she make in the monologue? 

3» How does the monologue resemble a paragraph of exposition or 
argument? 

3h their small writing groups students will turn the monologue into 
prose# Have them work cooperatively to produce one paragraph. One or 
two scribes should read tiie finished product to the class and lead a 
discussion concerning any addition, deleliloa or rearrangement of 
material. 

Read aloud to the class the pom "The Mate," Perspectives j 1963. If you 
read well, the students should hoar the changes in the mood of the 
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speaker. After the reading, ask them whether they detected the changes 
in Tnood, the reasons for the changes, and consequently the meaning of the 
poem. If they could not grasp the meaning through listening, have ihm 
meet with their groups to read© 

Questions to consider: 

1. Who is the speaker in this poem? 

2. To whom is ho speaking? 

3. Why is the boy so upset at the beginning of the poem? Why do you 
think this situation makes him so upset? 

U« vJhy doesn't the boy move or answer his uncle? 

$. How does the boy's outlook change in this poem? (In the beginning he 
is upset and frustrated because he has not shot any game^ then he is 
excited when he sees and kills the pheasant* But once he had shot 
the bird he is suddenly stunned hy the realization of his act)« 

6* Why do you think this poem is titled "The Mate"? (It is the mate's 
appearance and her cries which awaken the boy's con^assion«) 

To reinforce the previous lesson on monologue as statsnoit, ask the 
following questions: 

1. What is the idea of the poem? 

2. How is the development of the idea in the poem similar to the devel- 
opment of the idea in "I Don't I4ind"? How is it different? 

3. When did the incident in the pooa talce place? If the pom were 
written as a dialogue, when would the incident take place? 

Have students congjare the monologue in the poem "Mother to Son," I've got 
a name with the non-fiction monologue "l^c ain't poor, just broke,*''"TJve 
got a name • 

Assign several students to road the poem to the class and then briefly 
discuss the literal meaning of the poem. Read silently "We ain't poor, 
just broke." Break into discussion groups. Use the following questions 
to conqpare and contrast the two works. 

1. Erom whose point of view are these incidents told? 

2. How are the two mothers similar? (positive approach, won't give up) 

3. Did Momma have a "crystal stair"? 

km Using oxcamplos from the stoiy show how Momma's stair was similar to 
that of the mother in the poem. I'Jhat were some of Momma's "tacks," 
"splinters," and "boards torn up"? 

In the poem, the mother says she has kept on climbing "And sometimes 
goin' in the dark where there ain't been no light." Can you find a 
literal interpretation of these two lines in the Gregory story? 
(lights turned off in house ) Can you think of one or more figurative 
interpretations from the stoiy? (Possibilities j Dick Gregory's feel- 
ings after Momma's deathj prejudice; meanness of social worker; wel- 
fare bureaucracy) 

Scribes from each discussion group will rqport the results of their 
con^arisons. 

Study a picture of a person or animal such as one found in Pictures for 
Writing . Take note of facial expression, dress, stance, and setting. 
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!• Write a dramatic monologue in wliich it is clear the speaker is 

addressing the other person and is speaking at a definite time in a 
definite place. OR 

2 m vfrite an interior monologue in which it is clear that the place^ 

time, and circumstances fiave initiated the inner speech, OR 

(Teacher: Please note that pictures such as those ^^n page 33 and hP 
will tend to elicit thoughts on the Imoediate experience whereas 
pictures such as those on pages 36, /|6, 77 can elicit a statement 
that ranges backward and forward in time* Teacher may or may not 
stipulate genre.) 

3 • Write up a recollection of an event tliat occurred in ^your early cliild* 

hood as if you were telling it to one of the following: a childhood 
friend; a member of your family; a stranger; a doctor. Limit your 
choice of episode to one that occurred in a short span of time. Be 
sure to include significant details, sensory appeals. 

Show the Alka-Seltzer filmed commercial "Stomach *67,*' a dramatic mono- 
logue without words. 

Questions to consider: 

1. Who is the speaker? the audience? 

2. I'lhat statement does the speaker make? 

3. What are the strengths and limitations of this particular non-verbal 
monologue? 

km \'ihB,t does the film show you about the relationship of langiiage to 
moveaent? 

The following four activities are optional assignments. 

1. To see how a poet has used the technique of combining several dramatic 
monologues, read the: poem "1^ Country", Perspectives ^ I963 and 1969« 
Establish the number of speakers represented and their relationdiips 
to one another. What is the ptzrpose ef using italicized print for 
sections of the poon? Do all the italicized parts have the same 
speaker? 

Assign In advance the oral reading of the poem, reminding, if necess- 
aay, the three studcJits of the Importance of having the voice reflect 
the tone of the passage. Have poem read at this point. ;^/hy does the 
poet use three dramatic monologues instead of a dialogue? 

In groups, discuss the following: (Interpretations will vaiy) 

a. \Jhat is the difference among the attitudes of the three speakers 
toward the death of one soldier? 

b. Contrast the references by the first narrator to silence with the 
teacher's need to verbalize. VJhat is the effect of line 
following line 38? 

c. Does the teacher *s notion of "freedom" differ from that of the 
first narrator? 

d. 3h the last stanza^ the narrator refers to the "fallen sons of 
men of a distant countiy." VJho do you think he means by these? 

e. At what point does the poem date itself? Does it have relevance 
today? 
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f • If tho pocan had ended at line 38^ hoi? vould its meaning and tone 
have changed? 

g« miat would you say is the poet^s attitude toward war? Is his 
feding oLoar from the poem? 

Scribes from each group will report to the rest of the class the ideas 
which camo up in the discussions • IMs may lead to disagre^ent and 
discussion on a larger scale* 

Optional con^sition or discussion: Conpare this statement on common** 
orating war dead with that of Charles Butler in "To Those VJho 
WiU a^eak," Perspectives s 1963 and 1969* 

For this activity, the teacher might find it useJRil to divide the 
poOT *'A Moment Please," Man in the Dramatic Mode^ Into its two parts 
and present each part separately, either on ditto or overheads 

a» Silently read the poem "A Moment Please", examining the two parts 
as separate monologues* Eor each describe the speaker, setting, 
and situation* 

b* Read each section of the poem aloud* Briefly discuss the general 
attitude and tone conveyed hy the reading* (Students may arrive 
at different oral interpretations*) 

c* Conpare the two sections* Are they related in any way? Note tho 
difference in puipose and dictionj the one poem written in 
abstract language, primarily convcyliig an attitude of fedingj 
the other written dji concrete language, r^ating an Incident* 

d« The word "moment" appears in each poem, but in different contexts; 
examine the meaning of each* 

e* Now look at the two sections in juxtaposition, as they appear in 
the text: 

(1) How are the sections related? Is the speaker the same in 
each? 

(2) What is the dramatic and emotional effect of juxtaposing the 
two po^s line hy line? 

(3) Can this poem be read dramatically as it is printed? How? 

f * Conpare the technique of juxtaposition in "A Moment Please" with 
that in "% Country"* Does it achieve the sanze effect? 

A musical counterpart' of this teohnique can be found in the recording 
of "Silent Night", by Simon and Garl\inkcl* 

Ask two students to prepare a reading of "The Man He Killed," Voices U 
Stoiy Po^s^ Poems and Poets)* Suggest careful choice of a setting 
for the poem* Indicate that the poem may have to be manorized* 

Before the reading is given to the class, explain unfamiliar dialect* 

After the reading allow the class to read silent 3y to discover what 
kind of character the speaker is* 

Likc^ progression of questions: 

a* I'Jhat kind of person is the speaker? 
b* \Jhsr dfcLd he kill the man? 
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c« What does he recognize about his reason for killing the xaan? 

d« Does he seen upset i^hen he comes to this conclusion? 

Cm is his opinion of war? "^Jhat arc the inplications of the 

words "quaint and curious"? 
f • VJliat are the major ironies of the situation? 
g* Are you in agTOcment with yc^ur first assessment of the speaker? 

(Questions worked out from explication of pooa given in 20th Century 
Vigws : Hardy ) 

U» To see liow a poet has turned to his own uso a passage £Tom the Bible^ 
have students read St, Matthew 2 and "Journey of the Magi," Adventures 
in Poetiy j Ifen in the Drairatic ltode# Consider the followiiig questions 
in preparing for dramatic reading and discussion. 

a, I'lhat are the effects of expanding and condensing material? What 
aspects of the joumqy do you get from ELiot that do not appear 
in Matthew ? 

\>Ihat view of the wiscmen do you got from ELiot that you cannot 
infer in reading Matthew? 

Compare the endings, l^t are the results of the journey for the 
wisemen that you get from the Bible > from ELiot? 
Hdw does Eliot treat Herod? 

b. Where is the Christ child in Eliot's poem? 

c^ Why did Eliot alter the biblical material? Can you think of any 
other sources of infomation ho may have used in arriving at his 
interpretation ? 

Optional: Examine Eliot's use of the fragment of Andrews' sermon. 

a. Is the meaning clearer in Andrei-js or ELiot? What makes the 
difference? 

b. Which is more poetic? Wly do you say so? 
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It was no summer progress. A cold coming thqy had of it at this time of year, 
just the worst tine of the year to take a journey, and specially a long 
journey in. The ways deqp, the Tjeathcr sharp, the days short, the sun 
farthest off, in solstitio brumali j the very dead of winter. 



Taken from a sennon preached by Lancelot Andrews 
(1^55-1626) on Christmas Day, l622 



St. MatthoTJ 2 



1. iJow when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea in the days of Herod the 
king, behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, 

2. Saying, vJhere is he that is bom King of the Jews? for wo have seen his 
star in the east, and are come to worsliip him. 

3» v^Then Herod the king had heard these things, he was troubled, and all 
Jerusalem vath him. 

it. And when he had gathered all the chief priests and scribes of the people 
together, he demanded of them where Christ should be bom. 

$m And they said unto him. In Bethlehem of Judaea: for thus it is written 
by the prophet^ 

6. And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least among the 
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princes of Jt-da: for out of thee shall come a Govcriior, that shall rule 
my people IsniaL* 

7# Then Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, enquired of them 

diligaitly what time the star appeared. 
8» And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said. Go and search diligently for 

the yovmg child; and when ye have found hini^^ bring me word again, that 

I may come and worship him also. 
9. Vrtien they had heard the king, they departed; and, lo, the star, which they 

saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over where the 

young child was. 

10. \Vhen they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding groat joy. 

U. And when they were come into the house, they saw the young child with 

Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped him: and when they had 

opened their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and 

frankincense, and myrrh. 
12. And being warned of God in a dream that they should not return to Herod, 

th^ departed into their own countiy another way. 

Provide the students with an opportunity to work together on a short 
total production. 

1. Have them present "Sorry, Wrong Number," Perspectives 1963 and 196?, 
Reading opd Staging in a performance somewhat between a reader's 
theatre and a rehearsed performance* If possible, simulate theater 
conditions. 

To be considered: 

a. Use of room with blackout curtains 

b. Preparation of a set of dittoed or verifaxcd scripts, with parts 
color coded 

c. Careful placement of lead character 

d. Careful grouping of supporting characters 

e. Method of spotlighting characters 

f . Effect of music on required atmosphere 

g. Effect of breaking up Mrs. Stevenson's part 

2. As an alternate or additional performance have the students work 
together to present "The Stronger," Man in the Dramatic Mode 6, in 
a similar fashion. 

To be considered: 

a. Degree of realism necessary in setting 

b. Effect of use of "potted, palm" music 

An obvious after-theater question is *1/hc is the stronger?" 
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Average and below i 


Average and above 


Poetry 


Poetry/ 


Vreuls, "This is the House" 
rerspeclixves lyojj lyoy 


Tliomas, "Do Hot Go Gentle into That 
Good Night" Voices 2 


Millay, "Lament" Voices 2 
Jjxcicinson^ ''I'ln iMObodyi wno Are 

You?" Conflict 
Hu.ghes, "Too ELue" Conflict 
Jacicson^ "1 Uon't I'lina" Voices 


Browning 5 "Ity Last Duchess" Poems 
and Poets J Adventoxres in Poetiy^ 
Story Poems 

Jackson, "I Don't Mind" Voices 


Williams, "Diis Is Just to Say" 
Voices 


Williams, "This Is Just to Say" 
Voices 


Parker, "The Choice" Perspectives 
1963, 1969 


Parker, "The Choice" Perspectives 
1963, 1969 


Van Doren, "Say i\/hich" Perspectives 
1963 

Harte, "Her Letter" Stoiy Poems 

Foss, "The Ideal Husband to His 
Wife*> Story Poems 

Hbusman, "Farewell to Bam and 
Stack and Tree" Adventures in 
Poetry 

i 


Van Dorcn^ "Say Which" Perspectives 
1963 

Browning, "Love Among the Ruins" 
Adventures in Poetiy 

Housraan, "Farewell to Bam and Stack 
and Tree" Adventures in Poetiy 


Stories 


Stories 


wescouu, j?rom a Doy's i^oint/ 
of View*i Perspectives 1963^ 
1969 


iinaerson, "X'm a j?oox* onoru oxories 


Twain, "I Discover l-bses and the 
rnixx^sneps j.*vc [^0 1> u name 

i — 




Nonfiction 


Nonfiction 


Frank, "The Diaiy of /mne Frank," 
Voices 2 


Frank, Anne Frank; The Diary of a 
Younfj Girl 


Lindemon, "Alone at Sea" 
Perspectives J I963 


Doolqy, "To a Young Doctor" 
Uorld-IJ'ide Essays 
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Section Three: Ihc Rill**Lennth Play 

Every class should read one or more fuU-lcncth plays; the choice of the play 
should be determined hy the interest of the teacher and the students and by 
the ability of the students. Teaching sucGcstions are Given for The Miracle 
Worker and for Julius Caesar . However, the teacher zaay wish to use one of 
the "Additional Plays for Section III" listed on page 39 in which case the 
teacher will develop his own plans using the suggested activities as protolg^es. 

V. Teachiiag Suggestions for The Miracle ^jbrkjgr. 

1* These activities are designed to introduce TtvQ Ittracle Worker prepara- 
tory to assignlTAg the initial reading of the play. 

The reading of a play is not an easy task since it requires of a 
reader the ability not only to understand the words but also to 
visualize what is happening. The teacher can ease the task somewhat 
by making use of the following suggestions when assigning the reading. 

a. Give the students some backgroi^ixd information about the play> 
its author^ its subject. 

b. Stress the iiaportance of reading every stage direction of this 
play. Hich of The MiracJ,e Worker would have no moaning if the 
stage directions were missings 

c. Include in your aids to initial reading a diagram of the set, 
showing the diagonal division of the stage. This set is care- 
fully described in the Introduction to the pl^y. Set sketches 
appear in Adventures in Appreciations Laurel edition, page 1;66. 
Use also the photo grapKs from the actual production (same text) 
to hoLp students visualize the setting more clearly and to draw 
some conclusions about the characters. 

d. To create an understanding of the challenge and frustration that 
will be felt by Annie Sullivan and Helen Keller, have one student 
volunteer to assume the posture of a blind and deaf person, using 
blindfold and earplugs. Then have other students try in every wc^ 
to convey to hijn an idea, such as "I am happy." 

If wall done, this activity will give students a sensitivity to 
the basic conflict of the play: the frustrating gap between Helen's 
desire to learn and Annie ^s desire to teach her, a gap that can be 
closed only by Helen's understanding of a syston of communication, 
language* Have students discuss how -Uiey felt in this exercise, 
what they relied on as signals to meaning, and what limitations 
they c:q>erionced. 

2. Following the first reading of The >Hracle Worker ^ Insure a progression 
from overview to examination of parts to synthesis. by looking at the 
overall structure of the pl^. 

A preliminary' to giving rehearsed performances or dramatic readings 
is an examination of how The I^ELrado V7orker is constructed. Without 
this information an actor can bidxig little meaning or intensity of 
feeling to a part. Since conflict is a strong factor In the develop- 
ment of this particular play, first establish the major conflict. 
Then work toward an overall picture of the play. 3h order not to 
spend too 'much time on the activity, have small groups examine one 
act each. Questions forj 
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a« Ihtrodaction or exposition 

1^ l-Jhat is the opening situation? 

2} VJhat is the initial incident in teniis of the major conilict 
of tbi2 play? 

3) VJhat infoixnation do you c^t about the characters and the 

natiire of their surroundings? 
h) How will the initial incident upset the present status of the 

characters? 

Risi3ig action 

1) What are the iji5)ortant coirpllcating incidents? 

2) How do they biaild up or release tension? 

3) Ctould any of the incidents be called reversals or setbacks? 
h) Could any be classified as gains in tcnas of the major 

conflict? 

$) Which scenes could you classify as minor cliniaxes? 

c. Climaxo Which scene is the climax — - the decisive incident 
toward which the play has been building? 

d« Falling action 

Does anything of significance happen in the falling action 
of The I^racle Vforker ? 

If a denouement is the unraveling of a complicated plot^ does 
Ttie I^SLracle Worker have a denoucnient? 

c« Important incidents 

1) Could you give a title to the units of action you have chosen 
as important incidents? 

2) Does each incident or scene have a tone of its own? a pur- 
pose? Does the tone generoLHy fit into the overall tone of 
the play? 

3) What clues does the writer use to signal an important scene? - 
entrances and exits^ movement from one part of the set to 
another; cha^iges in the subject of conversation^ etc» 

f • Episodic nature of play 

1) What is the effect of the episodic nature of Ttio I&racle 
Worker on you as reader? Compare its effect with that of 
"The Questioning of Nick," 

2) What can you visualize about the effect of the episodic 
nature of The Miracle Worker if you were to see a complete 
porfoCTiance? Compare its effect with that of "The Question- 
ing of Nick." 

If discussion in small groups or in class indicates major differences 
of interpretation, have two groups act out or improvise the scene in 
an attanpt to work out the diCferenceSfl* limit performance time to 
five minutes each if possible. 

Tom next to dramatic readings or rehearsed performances. Have small 
groups each choose an activity. 
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Givo a dramatic rcaciing or rehoarsed pcsrfoimancG of scenos of 
interaction: two-cliaractor dialoGUCs^ three-character dialogues^ 
monologues, and multiple- character scenes. Ihis pattem extoids 
the work of the first two sections of the unit. It gives actors 
opportunities to perform new roles in new situations but in 
relationships that are natural. It gives viewers opporixinities 
to see new situations in the kinds of relationships he is a part 
of evciy dry. 

Set definite time limits for prepai-Gtion and performance* 



Saxtiplo scenes: 



1) 

2) 
3) 

h) 



l\*o-character 

dialofjue 



Act I, 

Act I, 

Act I, 

Act I, 



Scene 2 
Scene 3 
Scene 6 
Scene 1 



Combination two- 
character and 
three- character 
scene 

Three-character 
dialbgue 
Dramatic Mono- 
lorjue (with 
Pantomime) 

Multiple-character Act II, Scene 3 
scene 



Act III, Scene S 
Act II, Scone 1 



Martha and Percy 
Annie and Agnes 
Kate and the Ccptain 
Kate and the Captain; 
Kate, the Captain and 
the Doctor 

Kate, Annie, and the 
Captain 

Annie writing letter 
and talking to Heloi 

Man 



Questions to consider: 



1) Does it make any dlTfercnce in characters* relationships with 
each other if they are in g^^ps of two, or thrpe or more? 
Prom your own experience in life does this appear to be so? 

2 ) Can- you see in the scenes an^ devices characters use to 
influence each other? 

3/ Cuxi yoii Ec:e what makes one character succeed and another fail 
in ai^r particular scene? 



Give students an opportunity to use pantomime and to see its 
importance. Pantomime may be done in small groups with stud€iits 
practicing and revising and exchanging roles. If time does not 
allow everyone an ojportunity for this experience, it is impor- 
tant that a volunteer group do some work as much of the meaning 
of the play is found in the physical action. Pantomime gives the 
students an opportunity to see the relationship between movement 
and language and also to see that movement has limitations as a 
form of communication. Also, whether the pantomime succeeds or 
fails, it gives the performer and viewer an idea of the versatil- 
ity required of actors. 



San5)los of scenes that oaploy pantomiinet 

1) Act I, Scene 2 Pnmily scene bdiind Martha, Percy, 

and Helen. 

The three children themselves. All or some 
of this scene may be pan''£omimcd. Scene 
includes the brief speeches. 
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2) Act I, Scene 6 Pantomime x^ith Helen and Annie at their 

first meeting. 

3) Act II, Scene 2 A lirnited scfiraent of the very difficult 

pantomime >?hich involves Annie and HaLen 
in the dining room should be prepared but 
saved to present i-jith another series of 
scenes* 

Questions vicviers should be able to ansvjor: 

1) v^hat are the events of the scene? 

2) ^^Hiat ideas come from the scene? 

3) HoT^ many i^ords were used? 
k) How did you get your ideas? 

5) If this were the only scene you were familiar with^ wtat 
meaning would you lose? 

6) vJhat is the relationship between movement and language? 

Give a dramatic reading or a rehearsed performance of a pattern 
of scenes that show growth or deterioration of a relationship • 

A logical choice to make is an examination of the relationship 
between father and son. Set strict time limits> one that will 
allow the enacting of four brief scenes. Students should realise 
that, in addition to dialogues between James and the Captain, a 
dialogue between James and Kate or a scene with James, Kate, and 
the Captain, or some multiple-character scene may serve their 
purposes. 

Problems to consider: 

1) Relationships of all individuals 

2) Ifetivation for actions 

3) Influence of a third character, of time, of place. (Keep in 
mind the fact that the play takes place in Alabama in the 
19th centur^'-j keup also in mind whether the character has 
chosen an appropriate time to speak.) 

Give a dramatic reading or a rehearsed performance of a pattern 
of scenes that develop an idea, a theme, a topic. 

Example: From frustration to triumph 

Problems to consider; 

1) How many scenes of frustration and triumph will you need: 
two short scenes of each? one scene of each? one scene 
which progresses from frustration to triumph? 

2) Does the scene you have chosen (now isolated from the play) 
carry enough of the feeling of frustration, for example, to 
convey that feeling to the audience? 

If this theme is chosen, students who worked out the pantomime 
for the dining-room scene should become involved. 

If two groups are working on this activity, try to avoid duplica- 
tion of scenes. Both groups should work together initially to 
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avoid overlap; they might moreover decide to pool their scones to 
show the relationship of the two themes. 

^ilhethcr \scencs are to be given as rehearsed perfoiroances or 
dramatic'^ readings may be detemanod by the ajnount of plysical 
movement required, nmportant as physical movonent is in this 
play, it is also difficult to work out emd might need too much 
rehearsal. A strict time limit should be given to each group • 

Follow the perfoiming activities witli a more formal look at the 
writer at work* 

a. Students wilT reread the fla,shbacks« Discuss In small groups 
the function and inqportance of the device. Report discoveries 
to the class and coir^^are • 

Questions to consider: 

1) What is the connection of the flashback to the immediate 
situation? 

2) VJhat do you leam about AnrJLo fiom the flashback? What 
difference would it make to the play if the flashback scenes 
were removed? 

b. Write a piece of expository prose which attempts to prove that 
William Gibson «s inclusion of the flashback scenes enables the 
reader to see that as Annie helped HaLen^ she also helped herself. 
Through her i^ork she was able to free herself from a past that 
haunted her. 

c. Tb see that William Gibson used a number of sources of informa- 
tion and to see the freedom he pertnltted himself in adapting the 
factual material, read "The ^bst Siportant Day^" Values in 
Literature 1 Chapter ky The S tory of 3^ Life and the excerpts 
given baLow. 

"Her illness which seems to have been acute congestion of the stomach 
and brain was so severe that the doctors thought she would not live, 
but when she rallied they declared she was all right and left her with 
her mother, to whom the followdng morning one half of the bitter truth 
pronounced itself. While she was bathing the child she noticed that 
when her hand accidentally passed before her eyes the lids did not 
close* She thought at first it was because of the languor which had 
naturally followed the fever and waited a moment before she tried 
agairio When it was entirely clear to her that Helen saw nothing, she 
hurried with her to Union City, Tennessee, to consult an oculist, and 
there learned that the little girl was irrevocably blind. No one had 
yet discovered that she was deaf." 

From Nella Bradc^, Anne Sullivan Macy . New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Incp 1933. PPo 102-103. 

"We (H€ilen and Jfaarbha Washington) were busy cutting out paper doUsj 
but We soon wearied of this amusement, and after cutting up our shoe- 
strings and clipping all the leaves off the honcgrsuckle that were 
within reach,! turned ray attention to Martha's corkscrews (hair). She 
objected at first, but finally submitted. Thinking that turn about is 
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fair play, she seized the scissors and cut off one of my curls, and 
would have cut them all off but for mother* s timely interference^" 

Prom Helen Keller, Tho Stoiy of ^ Life » New York; 

Houfjhton l^ifflin Corqpcmy^ 1925« p. 12, 

Questions 

1) What did William Gibson do? How did he c3o it? 

a) Do you see aiiy places where he borrowed words? 
^ b) How does he go about getting the right kinds of feelings, 

gestures, eijq^ressions, into his characters? 

c) What has he added? 

d) VJhere has he rearranged details? 

2) "What are some possible reasons for his changing the ^ order of 
evdits? 

3) What do you gain from the autobiography that you do not get 
from the play? What do you, on the other hand, gain from the 
play? 

5« To synthesize and to evaluate class study of The Miracle Worker < 
. assign one of the following activities to small group s» 

a» Each group's task is composition or dramatic improvisation and 
perforJnance of their work for the class • 

1) Write (or improvise) a dramatic monologueo 

Speaker: Captain KoUcr 

Person spoken to: Helen 

ProttLeia: Turn into words Captain Keller's feelings 

and actions at the end of Scene Act I» 

2) Write (or irrprovise) an Interior monologue. 

There are unlimited opportunities to write the inner thoughts 
of the characters of this play. 

Samples: 

End of Scene 2, Act I Widte thoughts of James^ or Aunt Bv, 

or the Captain as the character 

leaves the others* 
Scene 5, Act I Write the Inner thoughts of Annie or 

Kate as they confront each other for 

the first time. 

Scene 6, Act I Write Annie's thoughts as she looks 

at HoLcn for the first time. 

3) Write (or improvise) a dialof;ao. 

EKomples: Write a brief dialogue that might have taken place 
between Kate and the Captain as they went back to 
the big house immediate^ after giving Annie per- 
mission to take complete charge of HdLen for 
weeks • 
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Write a brief dialo;siie "^ich includes ary members of 
the faniily at the big house one week after Helen has 
been left with Annie in the garden house* 

b» Use Long ilange Activity B at this time. (Transforming a favorite 
exchange of dialogue from a play into another form*) 

60 Optional composition activities 

a« Working in groups of two, bring in or gather from the classroom 
an object which you will ask your partner to describe in detail, 
first without using the sense of sight (blindfolded or eyes 
closed), then adding sight details* Record for your partner his 
"sightless" observationsj he will add the rest. Then switch 
roles. 

b# After researching the material for The Miracle Workerj author 
V^illiam Gibson made the statenent, "If all our teachers from 
kindergarten up were Annie SuUivans, we would be a different 
people*" In a composition give evidence to defend or refute his 
contention. 

c« Pretend that you are a member of the Women's Liberation Mbvenent^ 
What is your opinion of Captain Keller? 

d« (If Activity R3, Section Two has not been used) 

Write up an episode from your childhood in narrative prose« 
Choose an event which had a tiine span of fifteen minutes or less* 
Include significant details, sensory appeals,, and one or two 
exchanges of dialogue. 

W. Teaching suggestions for Julius Caesar 

1. Sheet music serves primarily to direct the production of vocal or 
instrumental music for the delight of the listener^ similarly, a 
playscript serves primarily to direct the production of a stage drama 
for the entertainment and stimulation of an audience. The teacher's 
responsibility is to bring the play Imaginatively alive in the exper- 
ience and in the mind of the student* For any class, the ideal intro- 
duction to Julius Caesar would be, of course, to see a perfomance or 
a filmed presentation, followed by discussion for as long as enthusi- 
astic student discovery warrants it, of ^'What's it all about?" Such 
a discussion, seemingly unfocused, would nevertheless consider such 
basic concerns as "Why did the Romans accept a dictatorship? VJhy did 
the plobians, the mob, respond so unthinkingly to the speaker •s, any 
speaker's, suggestion or manipulation? Were Cassius and Brutus justi- 
fied in fearing th^t Caesar would declare himself emperor or king? 
Were they, too, ambitious? VJhat motivated Marc Antony? Octavlus 
Caesar? ',r/hich men, if ary, were truly noble? VJhy do parts of Julius 
Caesar seem extraordinarily contddiporary? How much is true? l-Jhen did 
it happen? IVhy would the assassination of Julius Caesar appeal to 
Shakespeare as subject matter? In what ways might this stoiy appeal 
to an audience of Shakespeare *s contcauporaries?" 

Not that we'd expect any class to answer these questions adequately 
at this point, but given the opportunity to view the film or play. 
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any class of any ability lovely encouraged to seek meaning > would 
raise many of these questions and thereby motivate their own reading. 

Lacking the opportunity to provide students with the experience of 
the play^ the resourceful teacher will combine a variety of activities 
to develop an imaginative understanding of the major developments in 
the play and of the historical period before students read the play# 
Jbr the student, the difficulties in reading any play are coirrpounded 
in Julius Caesar liy the poetic form and the Elizabethan language. In 
regards to the historical period, it should be sufficient to inform 
the students that the time was idl B#C#5 that Romans were governed ty 
a Senate, representatives of noble families; that during perilous 
times, a small group of men, a triumvirate, or even one man, was 
allowed to assume dictatorial i)owers for a limited period; that 
Caesar's military successes in Europe and North Africa and his popu- 
larity with his legions caused mar^ senators to fear hdinj and that 
when ?ompey joined the Senate in opposing hdjn, Caesar followed hdm to 
Egypt where he killed hljn — before launchjjig into an overview of the 
pl2y# 

Ejy using a collection of pictures and maps, and/or a recording of the 
play, the teacher can enliven the introduction to the period and to 
the play and create a basis for exploring some of the questions given 
above, questions which have great value in motivating pupil reading, 

A short discussion of assassination in general should be worthwhile# 
The discussion might indLude: assassination as a method of oLiminating 
a feared or hated leader, contanporary examples; alternatives to 
assassination; the assassinator's motives, his sincezdty, his possible 
altruism; and the problofns engendered by the precipitate actions 
characteristic of assassinations o 

The iJtiporbance of reading all stage directions carefully should be 
stressed before and during reading of Julius Caesar » Reading the 
stage directions is essential to visualizing the activity of the prin- 
cipals and of the mob and to imaging the off-stage action, an impor- 
tant factor in this play; it is equally Important to "hearing" this 
play which abounds in .flourishes of trumpets, noises of the mob, and 
battle sounds. 

To increase literal understanding and to develop basic understanding 
of the structure of the play, have students — after their initial 
reading — go back over the play to list all important incidents in 
sequence by actso Use their lists as the basis for a class discussion 
usin v these or similar questions: 

a, I'Jhat is the function of each incident? What is its place in the 
developing tragedy? 

b» VJhich of these incidents servo as the exposition? Etc« 

€♦ ifow is each incident related in some significant way to some 
other incident? 

d« VJhat evidence can you cite to show that this play is constructed 
"tightly", "economically"? 
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3« lb hoLp students disccvor additional meaiiing^ havo each group select 
an lii5)ortant Incidait or scene to prepare as a dramatic reading or as 
a rehearsed perfoimnco. Subsequent discussion should mphasize the 
revc^tions accruing from assuming the role of a strongly motivated 
person in developing plans or in reacting to a conflict. 

km To extend student understanding, ask thou in pairs to in5)roviso dia- 
logues betwccai commoners at a critical point in the play, e«g«t 

a. When Caesar makes his trl.un5)hal cntiy into Home* 
b# When the conspirators meet in Brutus' homo. (Pretend you are 
servants) 

c# When Caesar lies dead at the foot of Poirpcy's statue • 
d# vJhen Cassius and Brutus disagree in Bnitus' tent* 
Etc. 

$. To develop an appreciation of Shakespeare's artist jy, havo each 
student select an emotionally moving scene for close study and for 
reading to his group or to the class • 
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The emotional peak, though not the turning point, is Mark Antojiy's 
funeral oration. Students selecting it should prepax^e for their oral 
presentation by first reviewing Brutus' speech following Caesar's 
death and noting its acceptance by the crowd. Next thoy should care- 
fully reread Mark Antony's oration and identify each trick or maneuver 
he uses to sway the crowd and rehearse reading it aloud using voice 
and body to move the class audience. Ask students to comment on the 
fickleness of the mob: Is it typical? When is a mob most dangerous? 

Other scenes for similar study might include the farewell scene bo~ 
tiflecn Cassius and Brutus and the scene just before Brutus kills him- 
self. The ocene chosen is not as important as the fact that it is 
his choice of an emotionaUy movinc scene which reveals Shakespeare's 
ability and which the student chooses to interpret and comment on for 
his peers. 

60 Ask each small group to choose one of the following topics for study, 
discussion, and presentation to the dLasss 

a. The quality of universality In JilULus Caesar . Have them idaitiiy 
the timoLcss events and the timeless quotes first — and then to 
name analogous events in modem times. 

b. 'I^oble Romans". Ask students to consider the personal motives of 
l^arcus Brutus, Cassius, Ifercus Antonius, and Octavius Caesar, how 
each tried to achieve his goals, how the character of e^ich devel- 
oped and changed as a result of the action, and which was truly 
noble. Groups choosing this topic might profit from a further 
discussion on how Shakespeare felt about Brutus. 

7. To advance student appreciation of Shakespeare as an artist, urge 
each student to do at least one of the following; 

a. Make a list of Shakespeare's use of dreams, omens, and snipersti- 
tions and endeavor to determine what functions they serve. 

J b» Identify one or more interior monologues (soliloquies) and 
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deteimlne what function thcgr servo* 

c« Idontii^ ono or more significant dialogues and spcciiy what 
function each serves o 

d» Reread several scenes involving the mob and dcteiroine what 
function it serves* 

e» Cbpjr examples of particularly rich and vivid language* Explain 
the effect of each example* 

f* Reread to locate patterns^ G*g*, sleep and rest, which are 
repeated throughout the play^ 

g# Read Chapter l6, "Stoiy^ Drama, and Fact", Tanner, English 10, 
and report to the class significant points about Shakespeare's 
selec-WLon and compression of data about Julius Caesar found, in 
Plutarch's Lives * 

h« List as many of Shakespeare's puns as possible; discuss possible 
reasons for using puns* 

80 To further facilitate student understanding of the play and to 
develop some understanding of changes in the English language: 

a» Give students a list of words from the play with their ELizabettian 
meanings; ask them to complete the chart by giving the present 
meanings of the words* Ehcouragc students to add to the list* 



Language Change 


V/ord 


Elizabethan Meaning 


Modern Meaning 


huzzy 


housewife 




wench 


young girl 




villain 


farm laborer 




knave 


boy 




vice 


flaw 




immoral 


not customary 




marshal 


stable boy 




pretty 


sly 




nice 


ignorant 




fond 


foolish 




closet 


small room 




meat 


fDod in general 




undertaker 


one who tindertakes a 
project 




liquor 


liquid 




starve 


die 




CO 


to walk 




butcher 


one who kills goats 




chest 


coffin 




butler 


one who attends 






bottles 


1 
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b« Suggest that students list -words they consider archaic^ then iise 
the dictionary to verify or disprove* 

9* Sijmthesizc and cvalU'^^c student understanding of deeper meanings in 
the play first drs^^/jisslng and then asking students to develop in 
vritdng one of those ^<>opics: 

ao \tbELt Shakespeare is implying about the nature of man* Ask 

students to select one iiiplication flom the several discussed to 
develop by citing evidence from the play# 

b. VJhat thOTe Shakespeare develops about power and politics. Student 
statements of theme will vary according to each individual's inter- 
pretation* Ask each student to state clearly the thme as he sees 
it and to substantiate his viewpoint with data from the play* 

lOt Additional composition activities to u^e for individual, group^ or 
class assignments if interest warrants their use: 

a# S^ect a favorite scene or act fixm the play and paraphrase in 
prose* 

b# Write a short composition explaining who you think would be a 
better ruler of Rome — Caesar, Brutus, or Antony — ■ and why* 

c# Write a parody of a scene* 

d« Select a contaaporary event which you think suggests an important 
aspect of the nature of man or an event which suggests a signifi- 
cant theme about the pursuit of power and write a scene or a play 
based on it« 

Additional ITLays for Section III — three acts unless otherwise noted 



I 

Average and Below | Average and Above 


Hose* "Dino" Perspectives 1963 j 
1969 

Taylor, "live in Jud{jment" (2 acts) 
Perspectives I963* 1969 

Gay J "The Sentry" Perspectives 1963 

Ribman, "The Einal War of Oily 
Winter" Perspectives 1969 . 

Mosel, "The live-Dollar Bill" 
(2 acts) Voices 2 

Agee, "Abraham Lincoln — the Early 
Years" The Lively Arts 

Chaycfsky, "Marty" (screerqDlay) 
The LiveHy Arts 


Shakespeare, "Julius Caesar" {$ acts) 
Adventures in Appreciation j 
Classic and Laur<i 

Shakespeare, "Merchant of Venice" 
{$ acts) 

Shaw* "Arms and the Man" Adventures 
in Appreciation^ Classic 

Note that the first six plays were 
written for television, and "Iferty" 
is a screenplay written from the 
television script. 
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SINTHESIZINCi ACTIVITIES 

The work in Part III mth The Miracl e A^brlcer or vith Julius Caesar should 
effectively ^nthesise the major understandings and sicills of the unit, 

EyALUATIOH ACTIVITIES 

The primary^ 20^ "the unit is to increase interaction among students as 
they work together seeking meaning and improvising or performing parts of 
plays. The evalviation should be on-going and continuous. The students, 
with teacher gxiidance, should regularly identify criteria - on ascending 
levels of skill and understanding - and use them to evaluate their own work 
and to set nei-7 goals. 

RELATED LAi^GUAGE ACTIVITIES 

Translate dialect into standard English, Developmental Activity F. 

Note the significance of dialect, repetition, and staccato syllables to 
musical comecfy. Developmental Activity G. 

E3q)lain meaning of unfamiliar dialect. Developmental Activity T. 3. 

Note poetic language. Developmental Activity To k^ 

IJote rich, vivid language. Developmental Activity V7. 7. e. 

Note puns, W. ?• h« 

Note changes in meanings of common words since time of Elizabeth I, 
Developmental Activity 8. 

RELATED COI^SITION ACTIVITIES 

Transform a dialogue or favorite scene into some other artistic form. Long 
Range Activity B. 

Write an original play. Long Range Activity Cgi and H^^ 

Film a commercial. Long Rarge Activity D© 

Film a short movie. Long Range Activity B. 

i/rite a two-person dialogue, Developmontol Activity B. 

Compose a description or an exposition. Developmental Activity H. 

VJrite stage directions. Developmental Activity X. 

Compose oral monologue. Developmental Activity L. 

Compose an interior monologue, a dramatic monologue, or a recollection of a 
childhood event. Developmental Activity Ro 

VJrite or lurprovise a dramatic dialogue, DevaLopmentiil Activity V. 
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Writ© an expositoiy theme j DevaLopmental Activity V. 6», Developmental 
Activity W. a. h.; 10. b. 

Improvise diaiopjue^ Developmental Activity ITo U« 

DLii#cuss debatable ideas from play. Developmental Activity 6# 

Write a parody of a scene. Developmental Activity W. 10. c. 

Wrf.te an original scene or play developing a significant theme, Devdx>pmental 
Activity 10. d. 

RELATED CRITICAL READING ACTIVITIES 

Presenting oral interpretations of original or popular Jnonologuesj Long Range 
Activity A# 

Evaluate an independently read play for possible use by class^ long Range 
Activity F. 

Conpare overheard (and recorded) dialogue iJith dramatic dialogue j Long Range 
Activity G» and Developmental Activity J. 

Evaluate, edit, and "publish" class writiSig, Long Range Activity 1. 

Ifypothesize the ending to "Memorial Day"^ Developmental Activity Co 

Use gesture, movement, intonation, and pause in oral interpretation. 
Developmental Activity D. and E# 

Interpret and perform a poem or a story. Developmental Activity F. and 
Developmental Activity T. 3. 

ifote use of punctuation and italics to establish dialogue, Developmental 
Activity F. 

Literpreting and performng dialogue in musical comedy. Developmental 
Activity G. 

Performing a radio script. Developmental Activity 

Read to learn the function of a narrator, Developmental Activity H. 

Present a dramatic reading of a poem. Developmental Activity 1. 

Identiiy the unspoken re^onscs of the listener to a monologue. Develop- 
mental Activity M. 

Identify the larger context of monologue. Developmental Activity N#, 
Developmental Activity Qo, Developmental Activity ?• b» 

Compare interior monologue with exposition. Developmental Activity 0* 

Read to detect changes in mood. Developmental Activity P» 

Ifote the relationship between mov^ent and language. Developmental 
Q Activity S# 
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Read to determine the relationships amon(3 the speakers of dramatic monologue. 
Developmental Activity T. 1. and 2, 

ifote author's use of goutcc material. Developmental Activitjr T, k*9 DevaLop- 
raental V, U,, Developmental Activity ?• 

Interpret and perform a complete short play, DevoLopmental Activity U, 

Visualize the set and the performance while reading a play. Developmental 
Activity V. Ig 

Identify the structure of a play. Developmental Activity V, 2. 

Give a dramatic reading or a rehearsed performance of a bit of interaction. 
Developmental Activity V, 3o 

Identify and explain the significance of flashbacks in a play. Developmental 
Activity V, U» 

"Hear" the play. Developmental Activity 1. 

Identify iiriportant incidents and explain the significance of each to the 
structure of the play. Developmental Activity ^\ 2. 

Perform a scene to better understand motivations of a character. Develop- 
mental Activity i/. 3. 

Interpret orally an emotionally moving speech or scene, DevoLopmental 
Activity 5» 

Read to determine the functions of omens, specific dialogues, patterns, etc. 
Developmental Activity IJ. ?• 
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Books 
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Gassner, John and Little, Frederick H. Reading and Staginp the Play . Hew 
York: Holt, Rinchart and Winston, Inc. I967T 

Gibson, The M iracle Worker . New York: Bantam Pathfinder Edition. 

Heston, Lilla. Man in the Dramatic Mode, Book 6. Evanston. Illinois: McDougal 
Littell and Co"!; . 

Sheratsky, Rodney E. and Reilly, John L. The Lively Arts ; Four 
Representative Types , ife^ York: Globe Book Company, Inc. I96U0 

Spolin, Viola. Jhprovisation for the Theatre . Evanstown, Illinois: 
Northwestern University Press. 1963 • 

Records 

The World of Benchley . Henry Morgan, Narrator. 12" 33 I/3 rpm. Listening 
Library,^M 3316/17 

The Button-do T«jn I4ind Strikes Back . Bob Nevjhart. 12" 33 I/3 rpm. Warner 
O , Bros., i/^IS 1393. 
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West Side Stoiy . Orisinal Cast. 12" 33 1/3 ipm. Columbia, #Os2070« 

The mstc Itoi. Original Cast. 12" 33 1/3 rpm, Capitol, i^S<mo, 

Dorothy Parker Stories Read by Shirley Booth, 12" 33 1/3 rpm, Caedmon, - 
#TC 1135: 

Bgrovisation to I^isic, Mil^e Nichols and Elaine I'fay. 
turns 

Neighbors, //OHIS 1702, Color, 9 min. Free Loan, Baltimore County Central 
Ellra Libraiy, 

* 

niugions , HOIM 51ilO* BAT l5 mino Free Loan, Baltimore County Central 
Film Library, 

The Hunchback of Ifotre Dame , #OIMS 5361* B/l*/ 27 rains. Free loan, 
Baltimore County Central Film Library^ 

The Genera l, j^II4S 53i4l. B/.i 27 mina. Free loan* Baltimore County 
Central £Hm Libraiy, 

The Mime, -i^OIMS 5336, BA/ 2? mins. Free loan, Baltimore County Central 
Film Libraiy, 

Pantomime for the Actor, #0I14S Color, 20 mins. Free loan, Baltimore 

County Central Film Library, 

OmoRa, #OIMS $yi$. Color, 13 mins« Free Loan, Baltimore County Central 
Film Libraiy, 
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GRADE TEH 
MINI WIT: LANGUAGE AilD FEELDfGS 

SCOPE OF THE UIJIT 

This \init aims to advance understandings about connotative language to which 
students were introduced in earlier years. The major concepts deal with the 
differences between denotation and connotation, the values inherent in connota- 
tive language, connotations which are generalized into stereol^ypes, and the 
language used to avoid unpleasant connotations - i«e«, euphemisms The treatment 
for all these concepts should be light, sure, and revealing* The awareness 
created in this unit should be further developed in other units, both literature 
and language* Student success with this unit can be assessed best hy teacher 
observation of students' deliberate use of affective language for specific and 
valid purposes over a long period of time* 
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REOOMMEIDED TIME iiLLOTME£JT ; 2 weeks 
IfHT OBJECTIVES 

The numbered goals are instructional objectives j the lettered goals are the 
studoit behaviors which indicate achievenent of the instructional goals. 



1, lb increase student understanding of the vays T'ords affect feelings. 



Given thts situation or context 


The student should 


a# Labe].s, names titles 

b« A word to which ho reacts 

emotionally 
Cm Ordinary conversation 


Be able to explain his personal re- 
actions to selected ones* 
3e able to explain the sources of his 
strong feelings about the word* 
Be able to identify diction which 
pleases, docs not offend* 


2. To increase student sensitivity to the effective use of affective language* 


ao A dramatic iJtipix>visation 
b# Slynonymous words 
c* A poem 

dm An experience or object to 
describe 


Be able to identify the language which 

produces the desir>9d results* 

Be able to write sentences illustrating 

accurate use of each synonymous word* 

Be able to paraphrase it and to name 

several ways the poem and the paraphrase 

differ^ 

Be able to record his sense ix?5)ressions 
with some accuracy* 


3o To help students recognize that language both conceals and reveals* 


a. "Irregular verbs" to 

"conjugate" 
bo Areas of human experience which 

often cause discomfort 


Be able to demonstrate the subjectivity 
characteristic of many people* 
Be able to name several accq^ted 
euphemisms for each* 


km To help students use subjectivity purposefully or to eliminate it at will* 


A personal experience to report 

bt A subjectively written^ even 

biased, letter or news article 
c* Greeting cards 


Be able to u^e language calculated to 
insure his listener's or reader's appre- 
ciation of his experience* 
Be able to ret-jrite it objectivaLy* 

Bo able to identify examples of sub- 
jective language or to create language 
appropriate to the occasion* 
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HCTTIATORY ACTIVITr 

Use dramatic iiT5)rovisations to alert students to the relationships beti^ieon 
language and feelings. In the first group of improvisations, ask students to 
improvise t\;o versions of each of the situations giveno In the first version, 
the main character's sole purpose is to relieve his system of the strong feel- 
ings engendered by the situation. In the second, his aim is to appease, to 
mollify, to seek agreement, or in some vay to reduce the possibilities for 
tension and hard feelings » After each improvisation, discuss the effective- 
ness of the language in achieving the desired end» 

Suggested situations? 

1. You've just received a traffic ticket for crossing an intersection as 

the light turned from yaLlow to red# 
2» Your homework is missing* the teacher obviously doubts that you have 

done it* 

3» You've just broken your mother's cut glass punch bowl* 

U» The boss uses your occasional lateness to fire you» 

$. Tom, whom you consider a creep, has asked you once again for a dateo 

6* Your parents react with disb^ief as you »explain why you arrived home 

at tT?elve when the movie ended at ten* 
?• Mary, modeling her new outfit, expectantly awaits your comentj you 

consider the dress a disaster. 
8# Through his inept play. Bill has just lost the most crucial game of 

the season* 



Each of the following situations might be considered "delicate". Have students 
amprovise each, then discuss: 

1# Was the language appropriate to the speaker's purpose? 

2o What words or phrases contributed to his success? 

3. \^t words or phrases slipped in and revealed true feelings? 

ii» ^-fliat words or phrases obscured purpose and meaning? How? 

Situation A 



It is now five years since you've graduated from high school. You haven't 
seen Marge all these years, even though you wore friends in school and 
often ate lunch together. Today, you see her in the supermarket, and she 
has definitely changed for the worse in her appearance and dress# Impro- 
vise a conversation in which you try to be tactful with Marge, because you 
don't want to destroy the friendship you once had. 

Situation B 



You meet your worst enemy at a party, and he's talking to a girl that you 
would like to date. You walk over toward tliem, and you realize that this 
is your chance to make a good impression. Your enemy knows that you are 
interested in this girl, and he wants to make you appear in a bad light. 
The girl is unaware of the conflict. Improvise the conversation that the 
three of you might have. 



Situation C 



You have just come home from a date with your boyfriend/girlfriend. The 
two of you had a terrible fight, and you need some time to think about how 
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to resolvo the problem. Your mother is sitting in the living room^ and 
she's waiting to hear the details of your evenings You don't want to tell 
her about the fight, but she suspects that something is wrong# linprovise 
your conversation. 



LONG m^GE ACTIVITIES 



A. . Ask students to collect and record, examples of affective language over- 

heard in ordinary conversation. The examples may be found in the teacher's 
comments or directions to a class, a parent's questions about a youngster's 
activities, a girl's reaction to a friend's new outfit, etc. In each . 
example, the record should indicate l) the situation, 2) the speaker(s), 
3) his purpose, 1^) his language, 5) the feelings which resulted, and 
6) success or failure in terms of main speaker's purpose. Use in Develop- 
mental Activity Ht 

B. Suggest that students collect words and names from current periodicals for 
which the public in general 6hare the same feelings* For veacli word or 
name, indicate what that generalized connotation might be, e.g., inflation - 
(fear), police brutality, space e3q)loration, ghetto. Supreme Court, James 

R. Hoffa, etc. 

C« Titles are chosen carefully to connote qualities to which the public is 
expected to react favorably^ or at least with all-consuming cuidosity. 
Some students might caijoy examining paperback collections and listing 
titles they consider highly connota'liiveo 



DEmOPI^IAL ACTIVITIES 



Ao This activity aims to make students aware of their oxm emotional responses 
to words* Have students divide a sheet of paper into three columns headed: 
"favorable response," "no response," and "mifavorable response. " Ask than 
to decide how they would feel about being described by this phrase and to 
write the phrase under the column heading that best describes their 
response. 



teenager 

adolescent 

youiig adult 

high schooler 

high school student 

hot rodder 

teeny bopper 

rock 'n' rollers 

young men and women 



young people 

youths 

fellows 

juveniles 

minors 

hoods 

cider boys and girls 
yoiingsters 
precollege crowd 



Poll the class to determine class reaction to each phrase. Whenever a 
reasonably unanimous response occurs, discuss reasons for their favorable 
(or unfavorable) responses. Guide the class to recognize that some terms 
carry favorable connotations, others unfavorable connotations, and some 
simply convey universally acc^ted information. Have students recall and 
define the terms "denotative" and "connotative". (If these terms have not 
been leained in earlier years of schooling, use the following suggestions 
to expand student understanding.) 



^ Ask the students which of these terms they would rather be called and why. 
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politician - elected official 

sle?ider - skinny 

physician - quack 

gossip - conversationalist 

vagrant - vagabond 

unique - odd 



strong willed - independent 
attorney - moutl^iece 
miserly - thrifty 
trounced - defeated 
crazy - mentally ill 
bureaucrat - .government worker 



Conclude this activity by having each student select a pair of the above 
terms and explain in writing wl^y he would like to be called one and not 
the other • 

Barents today rarely name their sons Percival, Chauncey^ Oscar, or their 
daughters Maybelle, Bertha, or Patience^, yet.Sze and Don are popular • 
William and Margaret are traditional favorites, but th^ owners prefer 
Sill, not Wi3J.y, and Marge, not Maggie, as diminutives. Ask students in 
groups to exploro the feelings they associate with names by drawing irp and 
explaining: 

1. A list of names th^ dislike 

2. A list of names they like 

3# Pairs of diminutives for names, one of each, pair which is favored* 

Continue by having class discuss the connotations associated with each of 

the following names and identify the origin or source of those suggested 
meanings. 

1. Romeo (from William Shakespeare ' s Romeo and Juliet ) 

2. Tom Sawyer (from Mark Itaain^s The Adventures o f Tom Sawyer ) 

3. Simon Legree (from Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom^ s Cabin ) 
U. Don Quixote (from Miguel Cervantes' ^n Quixote ) 

5# Shylock (from William Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venic e ) 

6. Ebenezer Scrooge (from Charles Dickens' A Christmas CarolT 

?• Sherlock Holmes (from Arthur Conan Doyle"''s Sherlock Holmes ) 

8. Brutus (from William Shakespeare's Julius Caesar ) 

9. Captain HLigh (from Nordoff and Hall's Mgtiny on the Bounty ) 
LO. Casanova (from Jacques Casanova DeSLengalt's ^ Memoirs ) 

Adapted from Understanding Language 2> '^oms Born, American Education 
Publications Unit Book, pp. 26-27 \ 

Note: This is a good place to use long Range Activity C, on book titles 
having definite connotations. 

To proiiiote greater fun and insight, suggest that students do one or 
more of these: 

a. Pretend that you have just been given a contract for an important 
role in a moviei You need a fictional name for your public life. 
vJhat shall it be? 

b. Make a list of the historical, biblical, and jaythological names 
that you would not use for the hero(ajie5 of your projected novel. 

~: VJhat connotation does each conv^? 

c. Devise a list of connotative rnmes, e.g*, The^ Gresisy Spoon 
Restaurant, Mrs. Flossie Elouncebustle, etc., for public estab- 
lishments, people, cars, television shows, foods, and sports. 
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A few years ago Bertrand Russell demonstrated his own subjectivity^ i.e., 
the extent and direction of his own feelings, about a subject, by "conju- 
gating" certain "irregular verbs" as in the following example: 

I am f iziiio 

You are obstinate. 

He is a pig-headed foolo 

Ask pupils to consider the differences among these three statements^ Then 
read and consider these following conjugations from the Mew Statesman and 
Nation ^ 

1. I am sparkling. You are unusually talkative. He is drunk. 

2. I am righteously indignant. You are annoyed. He is making a fuss 
about nothing. 

3. I am fastidious p You are fussy. He is an "old woman "« 

1;. I am a creative writer. You have a journalistic flair. He is a 
prosperous hack. 

5. I am beautiftiL. You have quite good features. She isn't bad looking 
if you like the type. 

6. I day dream. You are an- escapist. He ought to see a psychiatilst^ 

7. I have about me something of the haunting^ subtle, mysterious fra- 
grance of the Orient. You rather overdo it, dear. She stinks. 

Discuss 

1. Is the "fact" the same in each set of statements? Explain. 

2. If the idea is sijidlar (or the same) does choosing different words 
(e<,g0, "beautiful", "good features", and "not bad looking as in //5 
above) make any difference? 

3« If someone had actually made the statements above, what would the 
speaker of each statement be revealing about hiiasalf as he spoke? 
1;. How does "distance" influence a "conjugation"? ^ 

3b better appreciate what a speaker reveals of himself by the way he shows 
his own feelings through word selection, direct pupils to devise some 
"conjugations" of their own. Suggested beginnings: 

I am a conversationalist. 
I am precise. 

I spend my money wisely. • 
I take great pride in my appearance. 
I am middle aged. 

I am clever in business transactions. 

I show respect for my teacher. 

I take good care of my health; 

I am a skillful driver. 

I exercise good judgment about friends. 

Upon completion, have students road their "conjugations" to their groups 
or to the class and discuss: 

1. How strongly the conjugator felt about his subject. 

2. Whether he was favorable or hostile towards it — or neither one. 

3. VJhich word or phrase showed most clearly the conjugator' s feeling. 
U. What conclusions can be drawn about the significance of diction in 

conveying kind and depth of feeling. 
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D, Differences in connotations are best revealed by TJords with r&Lated (or 
synonymous) meanings* Have students discuss the context in which each 
word is accuratciLy used before writing sentences to illustrate correct 
use of the word. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
k. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 




scoff ^ jeer 
educate^ train 
intervene^ mediate 
mature^ old 
delay, block 
fresh, new 



11* exclude, disbar 

12 o exasperate, iiritate 

13 • cons timet, make 

lii» eat, gna\« 

l5v gigglG^ laugh 

l6 • sweat , perspire 

17. bar, lounge 

18. restaurant, tea room 

19. police officer, fuzz 

20. FBI, Feds 



E# The use of coniiotative language to suggest and to e3q)ress can be appre- 
ciated iiiore fully if students compare their ovm prose paraphrases of poems 
vjith the original poems. Ask each student to select a poem (add your 
favorites) from the list beloi^), to paraphrase it, to compare it with the 
original, and to tell his classmates: 

1. How the tr^To versions differ 

2« ^Tiat special effect the poet created (humor, irony, reverie, etc.) 
3» i^liat Trjords were most effective and why. 

Suggested poems s 

Richard Cozy, p,^ 135>, People in Poetry 
Kennedy, p. lU, People in Poetry 
The lAiknot^m Citizen, p. 321^^ Lanr^^ua/ye and Reality 
E3.egy for Jane, p. 303, Lanf;ua;ye and Reality 

A Precious, Moldering Pleasure 'Tis, po 325, Values in Literature 
Cargoes, p. 329, Values in Literature 
Sea Love, p. 98, Perspectives^ 1969 edition 
Could Be, p. 99 Perspectives ^ 1969 edition 
The Duck, p. 3^0, Adventures in Appreciation^ Classic Edition 
If You ^fieve Coming in the Fall, p» 368^ Adventures in Appreciation, 
Classic Edition 
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An example of a prose paraphrase: 

"To be, or not to be - that is the questions 
Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and . arrows of outraged fortune 
Or to take arts against a sea of tjToubles 
And by opposing end them." 



The question is — Should I 
live or should I commit sui- 
cide? Is it more honorable 
to accept the troubles fate 
has sent me or should I fight 
my troubles and get rid of 
them? 



Many "words have very par'sonal connotations for individuals. Explore the 
coJinotations and the personal experiences which produced those feelings 
for selected words in a short class discussion. Then ask each studoit to 
select one word from the lists beloN, a word to which he reacts emotion- 
ally. He is then to write several paragraphs in which he explains the 
feelings provoked by the word and the experiences associated with it. His 
goal is to make clear to a reader the relationship between his feelings in 
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regard to the selected vord and his experienceso 

the cripple, grandfather, dentist, sales clerk, hair dresser, nurse, baby, 
graduate student, cQmrnuniet, hippie 

(Jhesape^e Bsy, Philadelphia, Fifth Avenue, Hitzler's, Public Libraiy, 
Disneyland, U% S» Naval Academy, Ocean City, China 

lilies, slimy, bear hug, moutta^ash, eagerness, blizzard, streamlined, 
soul food, drecii^r, sneeze, Christinas cards, breakfast, diving, suntan 
lotion, establishment, medicine 

After stBdents in groups liaye read and commented on the development and 
clarity of their writing, use long Range Activity B to help them recognize 
that for many words and names we unthinkin&Ly accept generalized connota- 
tions* Explore the possibility that general connotations could lead to 
stereotyped thinking • 

Often we are more aware of the connotative values of language in the speech 
and writing of others than in oxir own. To sensitize students to their own 
use of connotative language and to encourage painstaking selection of 
diction for effective description, ask each student to write a paper on 
one of the subjects listed below and to report all his sense iJi?)ressions 
accurately in an effort to share his perceptions and his experiences with 
his reader© 



hunger 
new shoes 
Mace (or pfepper) 
the pizza shop 
eating watermelon 
an attractive girl 
the waterfront at dusk 
the palm of your hand 
running out of gas 
the inside of a bakery 



a favorite piece of jewelry 
a skidding car (or motorcycle) 
an aixplane passing pverhead 
your lK>tise when you* re there alone 
thd gym during half time 
the cafeteria just after lunch 
the cover of the book you're reading 
a telephone ^bopth from the inside 
having your hair washed 
your dining room after breakfast on 
Sunday morning 



Have students pair up to evaluate their papers and to suggest revisions. 
Use these evaluative criteria: 

lo Did he adequately convey his feelings? I^hat words wei*e especially 
helpful? 

2. Which sense impressions ware used most successfully? Hi3w could any of 
his sense impressions be sharpened or be made more accurate? 

3» What determined his organization? Is this order appropriate to the 
description? Can you suggest a better one? 

Use Long Range Activity A oh "affective Icjiguage in ordinary conversation" 
to show that most people make a conscious effort to use language in ways 
that do not offend others* Develop this concept further by using the 
material on euphemisms in Tanner, English 10 ^ pp» 85-88. Conclude by 
having students develop their own lists of euphemisms currently used when 
speaking of death, mental illness, or drinking of alcoholic beverages* 

Select contrasting news articles on the same event from two different, 
current periodicals* "Publish" by overhead projector or duplicate so that 
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each student has his copy for analysis • Ask studonts to read each care- 
fully and answer: 

Ij VJhat general luipression does each article give you about the event? 

2I VJhat terras contribute to the iiicpressions? 

3« How does each article affect your attitude toward the event? 

Now, have students write an account of the same news event eliminating all 
subjectivity and reporting the event TJith as much objectivity as possible© 
How does this affect the length and "color" of the news stoiy? 

A variation on this activity would be to have each student clip a letter 
to Ann Landers (and her reply) or to the editor for analysis and rewriting # 
First, the student should note the rdatidnsliip bet^siecn the wri.tcr's purpose 
and his use of connotative language. Then, the student should rer-^rite the 
letter striving for complete objectivity© 

Note: This activity could serve to sjynthesize unit understandings and 
could be used by teacher and students to evaluate class achievemeit of the 
objectives of the unit* 

Ja A fun activity to conclude the unit - Have students collect, display, and 
. comment on the language of greeting cards. Suggest, also, that students 
create original greeting cards using language suitable to the occasion 
and to the sender's puiposoo 

RELATED LANGUAGE ACTXVIHES 

Improvising language to relieve f eaLings, to mollify listener. Initiatory 
Activity 

Recording examples of affective language. Long Range Activity A^ 

Recording examples of words which evoke common responses. Long Range 
Activity B* 

Identifying book titles with favorable connotations. Long Range 
Activity C. 

Distinguishing between connotative and denotative meanings. Developmental 
Activity A. 

Discussing the connotations associated with names. Developmental 
Activity B. 

"Conjugating" "irregular verbs" to reveal feaLings about the subject. 
Developmental Activity Co 

Comparing paraphrase of poem with the original and noting effectiveness 
of language^ DeJvelopmental Activity Eo 

Discussing the relationship between acceptance of general connotations 
.and the development of stereotypes. Developmental Activity F, 

Identifying commonly used euphemisms. Developmental Activity H» 
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RELATED 00MPOSIT3DH ACTIVITIES 

Writing an explanation telling why he would like to be called a certain 
term and not another. Developmental Activity A, 

Writing sentences to show £4)ecific meanings of synonymous words> 
DevaLopmental Activity Do 

Composing a paraplirase of a poem, Devdopnental Activity E. 

Explaining in writing the source of his strong feelings about a certain 
word. Developmental Activity 

Composing a description to convey- accurately one's sense iripressions. 
Developmental Activity Go ^ 

Rewriting an aridcle to eliminate subjectivity, Dev€0.opmental Activity I« 

Composing messages for greeting cards, DevcO-opmental Activity J« 

RELATED CRITICAL READIMG ACTIVITIES 

Noting the language used in two contrasting articles on the same event. 
Developmental Activity I« 

Analyze the language of greeting cards ^ DevaLopmental Activity J« 

MAJOR INSTRPCT3DNAL MATERIALS 

Print 

Tanner, En/?lish 10 

Ourroit periodicals 

Selected po ans from. class anthologies 

Altick, Preface to Critical Readin,^> Teacher reference 

Non-Print 

Ordinary conversation 
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UHIT: POINTS OP VIEW 
GRADI^ TEK 

SCOPE 

This unit is designed to expand and to snythesize concepts 
about narration taught in the junior high school and to intro- 
duce narrative points of view as an integrating technique in 
literature. 

A narrative is a report or a record of an event or a series 
of events, written in either past or present tense, told by a 
person or single intelligence (or a series of "single" intell- 
igences)* The narrator assumes a stance or position from vhich 
he vievrs the action - in fiction and in real life. His relation- 
ship to the action (or subject) is his point of view - a position 
determined by his involvement or lack of it, by his past ex- 
perience and environment, and lar/^ely by his ability to dis- 
criminate between his subjective responses and the objective 
"truth". 

The points of view or stances available to the writer in 
narrating or commenting on the action range from the immediate 
"I" (talking to myself) through the "I" (talking to someone 
else) of the anonymous narrator who gives the illusion that 
he has withdrawn completely from the story. Evcjn when the story 
teller has withdrawn, he may identify with a c3iaracter enough 
to tell the tale from that character's point pf view; He may 
even tell the tale from the points of vieir of more than one 
character, or he may withdraw entirely from the action, recording 
and reporting only what can be seen and heard. All points of 
view, from the first person talking to himself to the third 
person anonymous, no-charactor point of view, involve selectivity 
as well as subjectivity, and both influence all other elements 
of fiction. In sum, this unit demonstrates that point of view 
is an important factor in setting tone and in controlling narra- 
tive techniruo* 

The . unit begins by showing that the c • i;icrn.' s . ovo , ;lilce that 
of the human viewer, assumes a position and is selective. It 
goes on to give students experience in manipulating points of 
vievr and in recognizing points of view in literature before 
students are asked to define or verbalize points of view as a 
literary technique^ Students compose monologues, narrate 
personal experiences from the immediate past as well as from 
the emotionally and chronologically distant past, write original 
stories using both first and third person points of view, and 
rewrite stories changing the points of view. They have the- 
opportunity to examine points of viei7 in all forms of literature 
and in visual media. All vrriting, viewing, and reading experi- 
ences develop readers who are more critically aware of the 
writer (producer) and his stance as well as of the role of 
language in the achievement of the writer's goals. In all 
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activities in the unit, the emphasis is on "V7hat is the central 
event or action? Kov does the vriter 'see*' the event? How does 
his view affect what the reader learns of the event?" - as the 
best approach to helping students understand and apx^reciate point 
of view. This unit is a major opportunity to develop critical 
reading skills • 

The accumulating understanding's about points of view are 
clinched at three successive stages in the unit. The first 
opportunity is when students discuss the novels they selected 
for individual reading earlier in the unit. The second involves 
reading and discussing Hiroshima . The final opportunity comes 
with class viewing and analysis of Citizen Kane , All three are 
important activities and necessitate long ran/^e planning. 

Time Allotment: Five to eight weeks 

Unit Ob,1ectives 

Instructional goals for the teacher's guidance are numbered; 
behavioral goals are lettered. Few students can be expected to 
achieve all the goals. The best procedure is to select a limited 
number of goals, to identify the activities by which to achieve 
them, and to strive for success with them. 



1. To develop the ability to narrate a personal experience from 
either the first person or third person point of view. 



Given this stimulus or < The student should 

context 



a. 


An audience of classmates 


Be able to relate a significant 
personal experience, embellish- 
ing it appropriately for the 
en J oyment of one ' s audience . 


b. 


Several monologues 


Be able to distinguish between 
the interior monologue and the 
dramatic monologue, stating one 
or more differences. 


c . 


The opportunity to read a 
partner' s narrative 


Be able to devise questions to 
elicit from the writer the 
details needed to develop the 
theme . 


d. 


A personal experience nar- 
rated from either first or 
third person point of view 


Be able to retell the narrative 
from the other point of vievr. 


e . 


Class or group commentary 
on an original narrative 


6e able to revise and "polish" 
it for "publication". 
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2. To develop the ability to recognize point of view as the inte- 
grating force in narration 



a. A monologue 



b. A television show, commer- 
cial, or story using 
interior monologue 

c. Stories from both first and 
third person viewpoints 



d. Several stories to read 
or films to view 



e. Fiction in which the point 
of view shifts 



f. Visual media 



3e able to identify clues to 
situation , character, audience , 
and purpose • 

Be able to state the purpos e for 
which the interior monologue is 
used. 

Be able to state several ways in 
which distance , both emotional 
and chronological, affects the 
narrative . 

Be able to identify specific ways 
both the first and the third 
person narrators reveal their 
personal viewpoints , e.g., by 
selectivity, irony, direct 
statement , etc • 

Be able to identify shifts in 
narrative points of view and to 
explain the reasons for the shifts- 
Be able to state how the camera^s 
eye controls what the viewer sees 
and influences how he feels about 
it. 



3u To develop understanding of the major differences between first 
and third person narration. 



a. Several stories 



b. 



c • 



First and third person 
versions of the same story 



A narrative told in the 
first person 



Several narratives told in 
the first person 
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Be able to identify pronoun and 
language clues to narrative 
point of view • 

Be able to cite several important 
differences between the two 
versions (including limitations 
and advantages of each). 

Be able to cite evidence that the 
narrator is never completely 
detached. 

Be able to identify specific 
clues to sub J ectivity and 
ob j ectivi ty . 
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e • 


A narrative told from the 
third person point of view 


3e able to identify several ways 
in whi ch the author evokes an 
emotional response even though 
telling his story in a relatively 
detached manner. 


f . 


Narratives told by third 
person narrator 


3e able to differentiate between 
creator with special knowledge 
and observer. 


k. 


To intensify skills of critical reading through students' 
awareness of points of view. 


a. 


An opportunity to compose an 
ori{^inal story based on 
pers onal experience 


Demonstrate that the event and 
details selected and the develop- 
ment of the story was controlled 
by the writer's point of view and 
purpose . 


b. 


Profiles and essays on 
famous people 


Be able to distinguish between 
subjective and objective treat- 
ment, noting purpose and language. 


c • 


Multiple viewpoints about 
a siufe^le event 


Be able to identify each view- 
point as well as the author's 
vi ewpoint . 


d. 


A personal conviction 


Be able to marshall arguments and 
to develop that opinion in an 
essay. 


e . 


A play to read 


Be able to iaentify the play- 
wright's point of view and to 
explain how it is revealed. 


f . 


ymous no-character point 
of view, e.g., legends, 
Bible stories 


Be able to state several char«»* 
acteristics of this type of nar- 
rative and to suggest reasons. 




Any story by student or 
published author 


Be able to recognize and state 
inconsistencies in point of view 
and to revise accordingly. 


h. 


A literary selection con- 
taining a highly subjec- 
tive point of view 


Be able to discern and to state 
V7hat the objective "truth" 
might be. 


i • 


A literary selection 


Be able to. distinguish orally 
between the narrator's viewpoint 
and the author's personal comment. 




Composition topics^ 


Be able to identify appropri ate 
points of view and to justify ^ 
each. 
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Initi atory Activities 

A. Use a, collection of photorraphs to induce tne under- 
standing that the camera's eye, like the viewer's eye, 
deliberately chooses an action or object to focus on. 
The pictures night show an autoiriobile accident , the 
scoring play in a basketball or football Rame , crossing 
the line at the end of a race, or an incident in a riot, 
a war , a demonstration • Exce-llent pictures for this 
purpose may be found in Life and other news raagazines; 
the Aubrey Bodine pictures should also be good. As 
each.picutre is exhibited, discuss: 

1. What is the central action or focus? 

2. V7hat did the eye of the camera see? 

3. How might the picture be different if the 
"eye" had been less selective and more 
inclusive? (Among other things , the . 
emx>hasis would be lost and the artistry/- 
diminished. ) 

h. What VGiS the photographer's purpose? 

5. Vfhen the cair.era is in the hands of a good 
photographer , what is the function of the 
eye of the camera? (To select and frame a 
bit of reality. ) 

Ask the students to read Tanner, Enp;iish 10, pp. 301-302, 
in which Truman Capote discusses the selection process 
as he practices it. Then have students do Activity A, 
p. 302; discuss their selections in terms of how well 
each intensifies reality. 



Next, have students discuss, perhaps in groups, ho\T . 
they would show each of the following photographically: 



1. Teachers from tho point of view of a student. 
Janitor , principal , other teachers , her parents « 

2. Adults from the point of view of a baby on 
the floor or in a crib 

3. People from the point of view of a caged animal 
k . Customers from the point of view of a sales 

person 

5» Householders from the point of view of a garbage 
collector 



Kow ask students to select from their experiences incidents 
which could be used to illustrate the same points of view, 
but this time in a story or anecdote. A brief discussion 
will suffice; it is too early in the unit to belabor the 
pointl 
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B, To help students appreciate more fully differences in 
vievpoints and some of the reasons for differin£j; vievr- 
points , use : 

Tanner, English 10 

The Uniqueness of Precepts and Concepts, and 
Prohlems in Thought and Communication , pp . 7-13 , 
and Activity D-1, pp. 98-100. 

The film "Eye of the Beholder" from the Central Film 
Library can he used to achieve the same purposes* 

Lonp; Range Activities 

A. Have students create. a series of still photographs or slides 
to illustrate how changing the point of view of the "camera's 
eye" can alter our perception of the subject. A short, silent 
film or series of sjcetches could also be devised to illustrate 
this^ In either case, the student would select a person, 
place , or ob j ect and photoijraph it , varying the distance 
between subject and camera lens in as many ways as possible. 
Ideally, picture taking should be directed towards illustrat- 
ing some point about the subject. For example, the contrast 
between "illusion vs. reality" could be illustrated by 
photographing? an old farm house from varying: distances: 
distant shots could emphasize the romantic qualities of an 
old building; medium shots might illustrate the warm, human 
qualities of the locale, especially if people are included; 
filially, dramatic close-ups might reveal decaying walls 

and the ugly reality of the building. Students should plan 
to present their "picture essays" during the synthesizing 
part of the unit. 

B. 'Introduce these novels and encourage students to select one 
jto read outside of class during the first half of this unit. 

(Students who prefer may make their own selections in the 
library. ) 

Fahrenheit h^l To Kill A Ilockingbird 

Flowers for Algiernon I^r . and Mrs . Bo Jo J ones 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
Count Me Gone Animal Farm 

Suggest that students use these questions to stimulate the 
' writing of reactions in their Journals. 

1 . ) What is the immediate appeal of thi s book? 

2. } !Jhat is the theme? 

3. ) How does the author want you to feel about 

the main character? 
k.) How does the novel help you understand people 
and the world better? 

5. ) Does the outcome seem reasonable ■ in terns of 

the Major characters and the thiugs that 
happen to them? 

6. ) Kote instances where there is an apparent shift 

in point of view. 

V7hy do you think this shift occurs? 
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7*) Select an episode frori your novel and rewrite 
it from a different point of view, What is 
changed because of this shift in point of view? 

8.) Urite a journal entry in which you pretend you 
are a character in the story reacting to some 
person or event in the novel. What insights 
do you gain? 

Student discussion, in small groups or panels, of the novels 
read could take place whenever the students are ready. How- 
ever, to facilitate a logical development of ideas and to 
insure that several reading projects are not being conducted 
simultaneously, we recommend that discussion of the novels 
be scheduled during the section of the unit on the *'Third 
Person Narrator", 

C, Encourage students to prepare a report on two or three films 
or television shows in which the camera* s . Vpoint of view" was 
used purposefully and effectively. Have the students use 
this form to 'record information in preparation for their 
oral reports. 

1, Title of film or T.V. Show: Date: 

2. Network or Studio: 



3. Froducer's Nai:ej Director's Name^ 

k. Featured Perf ormer ( s ) ; 
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5. What central action or event did the camera's eye focus 
on most effectively? 

6. How was the camera used during this action? (Zoom in? 
Close-up? High angle? Slow motion? etc.) 

7. In what ways were dialogue, music, light, color, acting, 
etc., used to supplement and to intensify the view 

from the camera's eye? 

8. Through whose eyes did you see the event? 

9. ^^here is the narrator standing in relation to the event? 
Is he a major or minor character? Is he an "interested" 
Or "disinterested" observer? 

10. Were you able at any time to see the event through 
the eyes of another character? How was the view 
different? 

11. V/hat was the importance or function of this action or ^ 
event to the total story? 
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Ai^point an editorial coriimittee to read and select for 
publication in a "new" class magazine or anthology the 
best student stories or essays produced during the course 
of this unit. This activity may serve as an important 
synthesizing activity for the entire unit. 

Developmental Activities 

Dramatized First Person l;arration 

These prototype activities are designed to help the student 
discover that the stuff of narrative is largely personal 
experience, while the quality of the narrative depends on 
the narrator * s emotional and intellectual involvement and 
emotional and p}?,ysical distance from the experience. The 
organi zation proceeds outward from "I" . 

A. Ask students to recall some significant or traumatic ex- 
perience, e.g., a foolish mistake during a crucial situation, 
an unintended dis-courtesy , a deeply humiliating experience, 
a painful failure, an unexpected success, being told a 
transparent falsehood, being rudely awakened from a stolen 
nap, etc., and to jot down in phrases all the important 
details about the experience, e.g., what led up to it, 
who else was there, what happened, how you felt, irhat 
followed, why you remembered the experience , etc. Tell 
the students to reconstruct the event as a narrative to tell 
orally for the amusement, sympathy, etc., of their group 
or class. 

Promote commentary on these stories of personal experience 
by asking: 

1. What "point" is the narrator tryins to make? 

2. How does the narrator warjtt this audience to see him? 

3. VHiat other "point" could the narrator have made 
using this same event? How would he have to alter 
the narrative to make this point? 

h. What did the storyteller do to dramatize the bare 

details of the event on which he based hia narrative? 
(Exaggeration , understatement , use of stereotypes , 
vivid and precise diction, etc.) How effective were 
hiK efforts? 

Mow, have students quickly write their stories, incorporating 
any improvements su^rgested by class commentary on their own 
or other stories,, Upon completion , have students trade 
narratives. Using his partner*s narrative, each student 
is to write a report or an editorial on the event in the 
narrative . In pairs, the students should then discuss , 
in preparation for a class discussion , the differences 
between the original narrative and the report or editorial 
on it in regards to: purpose of the writer, details used, 
kind of writing, kind of treatment (emotional, factual, 
analytical, etc.), the writer*s relation to the event, and 
the writer's feelings about the event. 
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For many students, what is learned from this activity might 
be enhanced by reversing the above procedure. For example, 
have each student vrrite a report or an editorial about a 
human interest news story or about an important and significant 
event in his oi;n life which, irhen traded, becomes the event 
which a classmate develop? into a narrative. Discussion 
comparing the report or editorial and the story should follo\;. 

B. Play the recording "A Telephone Call", in which Shirley Booth 
reads the Dorothy Parker monologue. Discuss the intensely 
personal nature of the monologue, the revelations the girl 
inadvertently makes, the humorous, yet sad elements, and the 
fact that the girl was unaware of her listeners. Point out 
that this is an interior monologue. Discuss the changes that 
night take place in the monologue if the girl knew that she 
had listeners and if she deliberately set out to entertain 
them, to shock them, etc. vith her pitiful situation. . Discuss 
also the monologue that the man might produce if he ^ranted 
to explain to himself why he was determined not to call her; 
if he delivered the same monologue knowing he had an audience. 

Kow, play selected recordings of dramatic monologues; among 
the many possibilities, those by Alan King, Bob Newhart, 
Shelley Berman, and Dill Cosby are recommended. Discuss: 

a. Evidence that the monologist purposef ullj'- and skillfully 
manipulated and dramatized his experience for the 
entertainment of an audience. 

b. Details which betray the speaker's emotional involvement. 

c. Details which reveal the situation, time, place, character 
end purpose of the speaker, etc. 

d. Speech mannerisms, points of yiew, biases, etc., which 
lend an individual, personal touch to the monolofrue. 

e. liilements or ideas which make the situation credibl'e. 

f. Other persons - among their acquaintances and in the 
entertainment world - who sometimes launch into dramatized 
monologues . 

Conclude this activity by asking each student to write an 
original dramatic monologue. F-uggest that personal experiences 
such as those narrated orally in A-1 or noted briefly in journal 
entries might serve as the base from i/hich to develop their 
monologues. Remind them of the qualities of the dramatic 
monologues discussed in A-3; these qualities, listed for 
additional emphasis, should serve as writing goals and 
evaluative criteria. After students have finished their first 
drafts, they should work in pairs or in small groups to comment 
on and to improve their monologues . The ultimate test , however , 
is how dramatic and entertaining the monologue actually is 
when it is presented orally. After completion of Activity D, 
if student interest warrants it, a reworking of the original 
dramatic monologues should yield impressive improvements. 
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Readinc a number of literary dramatic monologues should 
increase student unv^erst auding and enjoyment of the form. 
Especially recowr.iended are; 

!• "The Laboratory", Adventures ±xi Appreciation , 
Classic and Laureate Editions. 

a. The study and discussion questions given 
in t £.3 anthology are e:ccellent R.nd should 
be used along with others of the teacher's 
devising. 

b. Discuss also the relationship bet^reen the 
language , the episode presented , and the 
historical period. 

2. "Smoke Dance", Stories . In addition to the 
quest ions suggested in the text , dis cus s : 

a. - Hov does hearing only one siae of the 

conversation add to the suspense? 

b . Vfhat additional tilings might you have learned 
about the boy if the story had been told from 
the third person point of view? 

c . llhat , in the boy ' s language , reveals 1 ) when 
the story took place? 2) aspects of his 
personality? 3) his relationship with his 
parents ? 

3. "Haircut", Stories , In addition to the questions in 
the text, discuss: 

a. Specific statements hy the barber which 
gradually and cumulatively build an effective 
characterization of the person being discussed. 
How does the gradual discovery of facets of 
his x^s^sonality add to your pleasure? v/hat 

is your feeling at the end v/hen you are fully 
aware of the true nature of this person? 

b. How would this story be different if it had been 
narrated by a sophisticated, well-educated 

hair stylist in a swank big city hair dressing 
salon? 

c. Is the listener a specific person or a general 
unidentified audience? VJhat difference night 
this make? 

To enhance student understanding of the contribution of 
language to dramatic quality of a narrative, ask each 
student to select a portion of "The Laboratory", "Snake Dance 
or "haircut" and rev^rite it making the speaker-narrator an 
entirely different person, e, g., a speaker of standard 
English, a person from the Deep South, a "hip" teen-ager, etc 

For additional instruction on the sip*nif icance of language 
in any narration, use Altick, Richard D., Preface to Cr it ical 
Reading (fifth edition). New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston. 1969- pp. 96-97. 
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Other selections to use, if desired: 

"8ay. Which", Persr.ecti v es , 1963 Bdition 
"Mother to Son" , I've got^ a. ixame 
Recordings of drmatic Lionologues by Robert Browning 

D. To further clarify and to clinch the differences between 
interior monologues and dramatic monologues: 

1. have students read an interior monologue, e.g., "The 
Man He Killed", Stori es , and a dramatic monologue, 
e.g., "The Pocketbook Game", Perspectives , 19^9 edition 
to decide which is which and to identify specific . 
characteristics of each. In the discussion, emphasize 
the narrator's preoccupation with himself, his emotional 
involvement, and the presence or absence of a specific 
audience, 

2, Use materials and suggestions in Tanner, English 10, 
pp. 17-20. Discuss in groups. 

ii. All students should enjoy participating in a student-led 

discussion on the widespread use of monologues, both interior 
and dramatic, in television, movies, and novels. In prepara- . " 
tion, ask each student to select among these activities: 

1. Identify several examples of interior monologues used 
in soap operas. If possible, tape record an excerpt 
and bring to class to illustrate your remarks. Be 
prepared to discuss - 

a. i7hat changes take place in the character's 

voice when he delivers an interior monologue? Why? 

b. ,tfhere is the character standing in relation to 
.other characters in the cast? 

c. What difference is there in what he thinks and 
what he says to others ? 

d. Why is the interior monologue used? 

2. Identify several television commercials employing 
interior monologues. Tape record if possible. Discuss- 

a. Kow suitable is the int erior commercial to ' the 
sales pit ch? 

b . V/hy is the interior monologue used? 

c. Do any products lend themselves to the use of 
interior iiionologues in the commercial better 
than other products do ? 

3. Identify a popular comedian. on television who makes 
frequent use of the dramatic monologue . Tape record 
an example if possible. Discuss- 

a. What kind of material does he use most frequently? 

b. How do you feel about its suitability? 

c. When, if ever, does he use interior monologues? 
For what purpose? 
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k. Make up an interior monologue to with a filmed 

pantomime such as ''illusions" or "The Mime" featuring 
Tony Montanaro. Present it to the class along with the 
film. 

5. Select an interior nonolpcue from the novel yhich you 

are now reading if the author has included one. Prepare 
to read it or a portion of it to your classmates and to 
explain what additional insights this monologue gives you 
into the character's thoughts and feelin^^-s and into the 
basic conflict on which the story is developed. 

Choose one or more of these activities, all intended to induce 
student understanding of the difference distance, emotional 
and chronological, makes in first person narration. 

1. Replay or recall the recording "A Telephone Call", used 
in Activity A. Ask students to imagine how the woman, 
ten years later, would tell about her disappointment. 
What stance would she take? Amusement? .etc. Have students 
narrate the episode as the woman, older and wiser, might 
narrate it. Discuss evidence in the iiarrative that shows 
that the narrator is more mature and more objective. 

2. Have students rewrite their original dramatic monologues, 
see Activity A-H, as they might narrate this personal 
experience ten years later. Discuss the reduced emotional 
involvement because of the chronological distance and the 
difference it makes in a first person narrative. 

3. have each student select a human interest story in the 
news to develoj) as a first person narrative, first, told 
immediately following the event, secondly, as one would 
tell it years later. Discuss the things that reveal that 
the writer-narrator is never completely detached from 
his story. 

h. Have students read several letters to the editors of the 
metropolitan daily newspapers or letters to people like 
Ann Landers or "Dear Abby" as exar.ples of subjectivity. 
Discuss evidence of subjective, even biased viewpoints, 
then have each student select one letter to rewrite 
expressing the view;-)oint of another person closely 
involved in the situation discussed in the letter; this 
person's viewj^oint may be similar to that of the original 
writer or it may be diametrically opposed. Discuss 
1) what the "true" stor2^ mifht be, and 2), the changes^ 
in diction involved in presentinj^ another viewpoint. 

The students should enjoy two intellectually demanding stories, 
"The Cask of Amontillado", Stories , and "By the Waters of 
Babylon", Adventures in Apprec iation , Classic Edition, both 
highly imaginative first person narratives which present 
striking contrasts in subjectivity and objectivityc V/e 
recommend that the teacher include in his plans for discussion 
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of these stories the questions i^*iven in the texts. Then in 
a subsequent discussion, the teacher rc.ay use the following, 
questions to foster greater awareness of tlie merits of both 
an emotionally involved subjective narration and a more 
detached objective narration. 

1. Uhat vere the differences in the thouf:hts and feelings 
of each main character -narrator . 

2. Iloxr would you define the distance of each from his story? 

3« How is your mental image of each major character-narrator 
'affected by his purposes? his prejudices? his language? 
his activities? his awareness of his environment? 

k. Which is an emotionally involved subjective narrator? 
a detached objective narrator? 

H. If the teacher wishes to extend student experiences with sub- 
jective and objective first person narration, the following 
lists will be helpful. Selections may be made in terms of 
ability and interest, with students making the selections. 
Discussions can be conducted by student leaders, using, if 
needed, discussion guides similar to those in Activity D, 
provided by the teacher. 



First Person Narration 



Book 


Sub j ective 


Objective 


Adventures in 
Appreciation , 
Laureate Kd. 




Life on the 
Mississippi 
Kon Tiki 


Adventures in 
Appreciation , 
Classic Kd. 


A Child's Christmas 
in Wales 


The Duke's 
Children , 
A.utobiography 
Life on the 
Mississippi 


Perspectives , 
1963 Ed. 


Papa and the Bomb 


The Jaguar Sprang 
to Kill 

Tire in the ^./ilder- 
ness 

The Mate 

The Road i^ot Taken 
Run Silent , Run Deep 


Perspectives , 
1969 Ed. 


Papa and the Bomb 


The Ja.^u^r Sprang 
to Kill 

Day of tt:e Bullet 
En erny Te r i- i 1 0 ry 
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First 


Terscn Ivarration 
(continued) 


Book 


uub j ect ive 


Objective 
- - L, . . . . 


Stories 


Recuerdo 


The Dutchess and the 
Snugs 

Richard Cory 

I^y First Two Women 


I ' ve got a name 


T'^ro Lickings 

I ' ve got a name 


Vf e Ain't Poor, 
Just Broke 


Unknown V/orlds 


August Heat 
Plague Burial 


Locomotive 38 , 
The Ojibway 


Conflict 


Sucker 
The Snake 


The Use of Force 


Rebels and Regulars 


I Walk Alone 

You Vant lo Be 

Somebody Odd 

The Elk Tooth Dres^ 




Recordings 


Downward Path to 
Vfisdom 


I'lark Twain Tonight 
(Hal Holbrook) 



I. Should the teacher wish, although this is not recommended, to 
acquaint able students with the emotionally detached first 
person narrator who is a minor character or simply an observer, 
the following selections are available. 

Adventures in Appreciation > Laureate Ed. 

A r^other in IJanneville 

The Heathen 

Death of Red Peril 

Perspectives , 1963 Ed. 

The Day My Mother Burned Off 

Last Cover 

Rock and Eye 

Best Hated nan in Town 

Stranger on the "v^ight Train 

Perspectives , I969 Ed. 

The Day My ilother Burned Off 
Stranger on the Night Train 

Stories 

The Unpopular Passenger 
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Values in Literature 

Adventure of the i^orvood Builder 

I * ve got a name 

The Reason My Mother Should ^fin an Oscar 
Pierce Arrow 

Unknown Worlds 

The Automatic Pistol 

Rebels and Regulars 

The Boy Who Painted Christ Black 
Horatio 

The Happiest Han in the World 
Death of a Tsotsi 



Third Person Marrator 

J. Pictures are used in this activity to provide the "base upon which 
"memory writing" is built. It is important to select pictures 
which will sufficiently interest students to cause them to 
think . Frames #l6 through #21 of "Relationships" from Come 
To Your Senses are suggested, A good alternative would he to 
distribute copies of Pictures for IJritlu^^ and let each student 
choose his own picture. If the filmstrip is used, project 
each frame quickly, and then repeat the series slowly several 
times to insure time for reflection. Ask students to select one 
of the pictures that reminds them of some past experience. Have 
them write that remembered experience on paper, Next, have them 
record details about that event and write these in list form, 
C iplete sentences or spelling should not concern them at this 
point; their {§oal is to expand the memory as fully as possible 
by recalling details about what they saw, heard, said, felt, and 
did during the experience. 

After everyone has had a chance to list as ma^xiy details as 
possible, have students exchange papers in suall groups and 
write comments cu each other's lists which will help the "author" 
develpp the memory into interesting? material for a narrative. 
Suggest that their comments might include the following: 

1) What things about the event . do you think he should bring out 
most when he tells about it in writing? 

2) What would you like to hear more about? 

3) V/hat do :.you think he should leave out? 
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h) What kiiids of vords and sentences should he use to insure 
that the experience ia share a with the reader? 

5) V/hat personal thoufihts and feelings shouJ.d be included if 
the reader is to a^^preciate ho'^r the narrator felt about his 
experience? 

ivext, have the class write tlieir personal experience, ijUT tell 
them to describe the event as if it is happening to sorieoue else. 
This may need clarification: they should "make up" a character 
and describe the personal experience as if it happened to their 
invented character rather than to themselves; they should not 
refer to themselves nor use the pronoun They should be 

encouraged to follov the editorial suggestions made by other 
students vhen the^r agree with them, and make all the changes 
necessary to make the narrative clear and interesting. They 
should not discard their "memory list" once the narrative has 
been written, but should bring both to this next class. 

Provide in-class time for writing the narratives and encourac:e 
students to check with you or one cnother if the3'- have questions 
about the as si^^mnent . These drafts of the narrative should be 
completed in time for the third class period. Have students 
exchange narratives within small groups. Lacii group member 
should read all of the papers in his group and select the one 
that interests him most. Each student's next task is to take 
someone else's story and rewrite it making himself the central 
character in the action and referring to himself throughout by 
using the pronoun "I". More than one person can use the s^me 
paper as long as everyone in the group has a paper that is not 
his own. Because the experience narrated didn't happen to him 
originally, each student will have to question the student who 
experienced the event until enough is known about what happened 
so that it can be described as a personal experience. The 
following suggestions might help them with this: 

■ l) Examine the "memory list" from which the narrative was 

• developed. Look for any items not included in the "3rd person" 
version. Why weren't these included? What additional things 
will you need to know about these memories before you can 
include them in your "1st person" version? 

2) Vfhat parts of the narration need to be explained more? Ask 
about these. 

3) v/hat was the "author's" main impression about the experience? 
Ask about this if it is not apparent in his written ac count . 
Perhaps you "could use this doDiinant impression as the 
controlling idea of your version. 

Finally, have selected compositions thermofaxed into 
transparencies so that a com.x'^ari son can be made between 
the original memory list, the 3rd-person version, and 
the 1st person version. Use these guides for class exam- 
ination of the samples: 
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( l) Which version is more interesting and immediate? Why, 
do you suppose? 

2) Is there anything the v/riter of the first person version 
was able to shov about the experieiice that the writer of ■ 
the third person version was unable to show? What are the 
limitations of the third person version? 

3) VHiat changes were riade from version to version? 

a) Which items on the list were elaborated on or made 
more concrete in each version? 

b) VJhich parts of the experience vrere emphasized or 
omitted in each vers ion? Why do you think thi s happened? 

c) In which version is .the sequence of events clearer? Why? 

h) Could this experience be shown as an. episode in a play or in 
a movie? '/hat changes would have to be made? 

See James Moffett's A Student ^ Centered Lanfi;uar;e Arts 
Curriculum , p . 21 6 for additional suggestions about 
conducting this discussion, 

K. Choose from the stories listed below two, or more if needed, to 
induce fuller student understanding of effective use of the 
third person point of vie\r in narratives. Some teachi.Ut: 
suggestions are given for a lesson using two of the" stories 
listed. Should other selections be preferred, these suggestions • 
can be used as prototypes for the development of lessons more 
closely attuned to the needs and interests of the students in 
a particular class. 

Selections available: . . 

Adventures in Appreciation , Classic Ed. 
Contents of a Dead i'an's Pocket 
To Build a Fire 
The Revolt of Toother 
The Villi te Heron 
Land 

The Verger 

Exploring Life Through Literature 
Footfalls 

Encounter in Illinois 
Blood of the Martyrs 
Quality 

Little Jess and the Outriders 
All' Gold Canyon 

Perspective s , 19^3 Ed. 
The Long Shot 

Astronauts Aweigh ^...^^ 
The Man Who Loved Elephants ^.^^^^"'''''^^^ 
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Perspectives , 19^9 Eel. 
The Long Ghot 
The Black Ledger 

Stories 

Bill's Little Girl 
The Blanket 
The Kev Kid 
j}^ancy 

The Great Automati c Grammaticator 
Paul's Case 

I ' ye got a name 

A Question of Blood 

Values in Literature 
Quality 
Another April 
The Gift 

Conflict 

The Tiger's Keart 
The Sniper 
The Beturning 

Rebels and Regulars 

The Country of the Blind 
Cyclist's Paid 

Recommended Stories: "Bill's Little Girl", Stories , p. 8 and 
"The Verger", Adventures in Appreciation , Classic Ed., p. 86. 

1. Introduce "Bill's Little Girl" simply - by asking the students 
to read this story told from the third person point of viet/ 
to discuss: 

a. How does this story make you feel? 

b. What in the story caused these feelings? 

Then continue the discussion along these lines: 

c. Precisely vhat does the narrator do to convey to the 
reader the heartbreak Bill exper ienc ed? (Allow the 
students to explore and even to reject some possibilities 
be fore they reach agreement on a limited number , e.g., 

he used only the significant details ; he used a stark 
setting and plot which contrasted with the strong emotion 
of love; he forthrightly and unemotionally stated Bill's 
reactions, new duties, decisions; he allowed the effect 
to accumulate, tetc.) 

d. Who narrates the story? How would you describe the 
manner in which he performed his task? (efficiently, 
economically, with detachznent, etc.) 
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e. What advantages does the detached third person narrator 
have? 

f. How vould the story be' different in l) selection of. 
details and 2) emotional inpact if it had been told 
from the viev-^^oint of the adopting parents? the neighbor 
woman? Minna? the couple in the "great blue car"? 

2, Have students briefly discuss the vocational opportunities 
open to a menial worker, such as the verger or custodian 
of a church, who is fired because he is illiterate. Then 
have students read "The Verger" to learu: 

a. V/hat this ex-verger did as a result of his dismissal. 

b. How the narrator felt about the dismissal and its 
consequences • 

In discussing the story, use also the excellent questions on 
pp. 91-92 as well as these: 

c. What additional insights do you get into the advantages 
of third person narration from this story? (Explore 
fully before generalizing that . the 3rd person narrator 
is able to make subtle, ironic statements revealing his 
own viewpoint . ) 

d. How would this story be different if told from the 
viewpoint of the verger? the vicar? lihat danger would 
both risk if they attempted to make an ironic statement? 
(He night be explicit instead of ironic.) 

3. Clinch by having students generalize about the activity of 
the third person narrator. For example: 

The third person narrator - 

selects, arranges, and shapes the narrative 

do^ not participate directly in the action 

sometimes is detached, reporting only his observations 

sometimes reveals the thoughts of one or more characters 

sometimes subtly reveals his own vievrpoint 

K. Some authors, with valid reasons, shift from first person to 
third person poinjb of view within one story. Have students 
quickly read one or more of these stories to learn l) some 
reasons for shifting and 2) clues to the shift. (The obvious 
clue is the pronoun; a more subtle clue in some cases is the 
shift from formal or standard ISn/^lish to a dialect or sub- 
standard English. ) 

Adventures in Appreciation , Laureate Ed . 

Four and Twenty Blackbirds 
Beware of the Dog 

Perspectives , 1969 Sd. 

Somebody's Son 




Stories 

Thus I Refute Bulzy 
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Sometimes inexperienced writers shift unintentionally from one 
narrative point of viev to another* Activity A-6, pxo. 28-29» 
of Tanner stresses Consistency in Point of Viev. 

To clinch the function of pronouns in establishing point of view, 
have the students decide in g^o^P discussions \7hether the follow- 
ing short passages are in first or third person: 

1. Amy thought that the pains vould pass , but they didn ' t 
and a quiet panic began to overtake her, 

2. He twisted violently, trying to break lodse from the 
officer's restraining grasp, then stood stool; still, 
looked forward, and muttered that he would get even with me, 

3. It occurred to him that all his efforts had gained him 
nothing, that no one actually knew that he was even there, 
let alone cared if he were really there. 

He would pick me up and kiss me with his big rough whiskered 
mouthj the full force of his onion-smelling breath hitting 
me directly in the face. 

5. I wondered to mj^self vruether he would find the key or not. 

6. The King said, "Any man who shall dare to offend the crown 
by uttering the name of my exiled brother, shall be hanged, 
drawn , quartered upon the eve of the offense . " 

7. The lilies which you have prized for so long have been 
destroyed. Sewell's dog dug them up in pursuit of a rabbit 
which had burrowed under the porch. 

8. "l\obody's gonna tell me what to do." 

How does the narrator see his role? Is the narrator a creator 
with special knowledge or is he simply. an observer? Tanner, 
liinpili sh 10 , pp . 2U-28 , contains excerijt s f roL. stori es which 
vrill help students differentiate between the two roles the 
narrator may assume. Apply the insights gained here to stories 
already read, e.g., "Bill's Little Girl", "The Open Window", etc. 

If the novels introduced in Long Ran^e Activity B have not yet 
been discussed, this is a good time to hold the discussion. 
Groups may be formed in either of two ways - 1, Students who 
have read the same novel form groups, or 2, Mix readers of 
different novels for maximum sharing. After the groups have 
discussed the novels, following their own concerns and developing 
their own questions under student leadership or using the 
questions provided in Long Range Activity B, organise a panel 
to clinch class understanding of narrative points of vievr by 
discussing these questions: 

1. What is the central action or event the author is describing? 

2. Through whose eyes does the reader see the event? 

3. I/here is the narrator standing in relation to the event? 
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Is he a part of it? If so, is he a major or a minor 
character in the event? Or is he an observer? If so, is he 
an "interested" observer (dees he have some personal stake 
in the outcome?) or is he a "disinterested" observer? 

k. Where is the reader in relation to the narrator? Does he see 
the whole event through the narrator's (or camera's) eye? Or 
does he occasionally view the event through the eyes of one 
of the participants or other characters? Wliat techniques 
are used to enable the reader to get more than one viewpoint? 



Points of View and the Author 

0, Use B - A Writer Imposes Purpose and Order on Experience and 
C - A Writer Selects From, Adds "To, and I'lodifies Fact, 
pp. 302-.U6, Tanner, English 10 . All of the activities 
suggested have merit as the basis for class discussion. Perhaps 
the moct valuable of the suggestions are those requiring 
the students to complete stories or to compose original ones, 
lispecially recommended is Surdnary Activity 3, pp. 315-316. 

P. This activity is designed to increase student awareness of 
the influence of the author's attituie on his selection of 
details and diction. The activity may be carried out by 
students working in pairs or ir divldually . First, ask each 
student to choose a person of rv.ai interest to him and to 
read a profile based on that person's activities and qualities. 
Student choices may be made from: 

Honfiction II 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

Down Came the Heavenly Manna 

The Strange Death of Louis Slotiii 

Albert Schweitzer 

Opening Wight on Broadway 

Studies in Nonf iction 
Edmund G. Ross 

Edison and the Light of the V/orld 

Current magazines and the daily newspapers - most of which 
carry profiles of interesting, achieving people routinely . 

Essays/profiles to be found in classroom anthologies. 
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Reference material on historical figures, e.g., John F. 
Kennedy , Winston Churchill , Ilartin Luther King , Adolph 
Hitler, etc. 

After reading the profile about the person selected, each 
student should write a summary of the profile maintaining 
the author ' s viewpoint regarding his subject. Then ask 
each student to deliberately assume a different identity 
and attitude towards his subject and to write a summary 
presenting this person from an entirely different point of view. 
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For example, if the subject was Abraham Lincoln, the first { 
summary, reflecting the general historical vie^r of Lincoln, 
vould be highly laudatory of his actions and personal character- 
istics; while the second profile summary would present a view- 
point unfavorable to Lincoln, perhaps Lincoln as seen by John 
V;ilkes Booth. Some students might enjoy making caricatures, 
collecting pictures, or developing collages to accompany each 
written viewpoint . 

V/hen all are complete, students should identify the aeto.ils and 
the diction which were effective in i^resenting the different 
stances toward the same subject. Discuss: 

a. The vrriter's purpose in each. 

b. Evidence of his bias 

2. Use Activity A-7: Distance, pp. 29-31, Tanner, English 10 , to 
reinforce and clinch what is being learned about the author's 
relationship to his subject. 

i^ote: This v;ould be a good i^lace to use Lon..^ Range Activities A 
and C if they have not already been used in connection with some 
of the earlier activities. 

Q« Class reading of Hiroshima by John Hershey will enable students 

to perceive how one author explores and presents different views | 
of the same event, while at the same time, subtl3'' stating his 
own point of viev7. The moral issue presented encourages deep 
student Involvemenlb and the crystallization of personal viewpoints. 

First, have studeixts read within period of several days, 
Hiroshima in its entirety, considering these questions as they 
read : 

1. Vfhat is the central event all persons who are presented 
as "characters" in this real-life story shared? 

2. What did they "see" or "feel" in common? V/hat reactions 
or descriptions of the event di f f er ? 

3. How is the description of the same event, seen through the 
eyes of each person, related to their closeness to the 
event? To their own life attitudes and values or 
experience s before the event took place? 

U. l/ho is the narrator through whom the reader learns of the 
event? \rhat is his role? Is he a direct participant? 
A disinterested observer of the s-ctual event? A reporter? 
V/hat difference does the narrator's relation to the event 
and characters make in telling the story? 

5. How does Hershey help the reader get a first-hand (first- 
person) view of the action? When does he revert to third 
^ person point of view? Wh^^? 
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6. Is there a main character, or a set of main characters? 
iilxplain. Coiapare to a novel. 

7. Vrhat devices does Uershey use to give the reader a "multiple" 
viewpoint instead of a single coxitrolling point of view?. 

8 . \-^ha.t is the central theme of the "book? What i s the reaction 
of the various viewpoints to the reader's understanding 

or grasping the theme? 

A series of discussions, supplemented "by pictures of the bomb'ej 
devastation, of the victims, etc., and using research data that 
concerned students have gathered in the lihrary, should follow. 
At appropriate places in the discussion, suggest (l) that each ^ 
student select one of the six major "characters" for intensive 
re-reading so that each student can "walk in the shoes" of that 
character - and then set up discussion groups in which each 
"character", using the first person , explains the physical iand 
psychological terrors he experienced and how the total experience 
changed him, and (2) that students improvise the interviews between 
John Hershey and the various characters. 

Culminate by having each student develop in writing his own point 
of view regarding the central moral issue involved in the bombing 
of Hiroshima. At that time, the teacher should conduct several 
lessons, using rough drafts of student compositions , on the 
marshalling of logical arguments, on choosing diction appropriate 
to the point of view, the author, and the audiencis, and on ■ 
organizing the arguments - inductively or deductively. -Some 
students might prefer to develop their viewpoints using film, 
music, pictures, etc. If this is the case, good ideas for a 
"fine arts presentation" can be found in Tanner, Enp;lish 10 , 
Chapter 19, "Preparing a Program for Your Class", pp. 356-3S6. 

God is My Co-Pilot and Death Be Not Proud may be used for 
this activity instead of, or following Hiroshima . Other selections 
may be used with supervisory approval. 

R. Ask the students, individually or in pairs, to select an original 
story, a short story read the class, or an excerpt (high- 
lighting an important incident} from a novel being read to 
rewrite as a dialogue or short play in order to learn how the 
playwright expresses his point of view. Then discuss: 

1. Which narrative point of view is used? (Neither first 
nor third person; The action and dialogue are reported 
by an observer as they actually take place. ) 

2. How do we learn about the characters and their 
motivations in a drama? 

3. How do we learn about the playwright's point of view 
regarding the central issue of the play? (By his 
selectivity. By inferring, etc.) 
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Next, have each group select one episode from a play read 
during the unit "Drama: Interacting". Lach member of the 
group should narrate the incident in the 1st person from the 
poiont of view of one of the characters in the play. After 
each has shared his story with the group, discuss: 

1 . Why did the narratives - all ah out the same 
incident — differ? 

2. Why would an actor preparing his role for performances 
find this activity helpful? 

Conclude by discussing ways in which the narrator * s work is 
different from the playwright's. Where is the author's point 
of view most obvious? 

T, In some literature, the author and his point of view are difficult 
to identifjr. Read a number of the selections listed here to the 
class and ask them to think about: 

1) VJhat these stories have in common. 

2) Why the author and his point of view have been "lost"* 
The Selections 

Old Testament Stories 

Samsom in J udges l6: U-30 

Solomom in I Kings 3: 5-28 

David and Goliath* in I Samuel 17: ^^51 

Moses* in Exodus 3: 1-17, 12:21-33: ik: 5-1^, 19: 1-6 

New Testament Parables 

The Prodigal Son, Luke 15: 11-32. 
The Good Samaritan, Luke 10:30 - 37 

Selected legends, myths, and fairy tales 

Modern Stories 

The Dragon, Adventures in Appreciation , Laureate 

The Masque of the Red. Death, Adventures in Appreciation , 

CI as sic or recording 

The generalizations to be induced: 

1. Characteri sties common to these stories 
undramat ized 
anonymous narrator 
no point of view 

language is stately and dignified 
only external action is described 
action is symbolic or ritualistic 
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2. The author is "lost" 

through centuries of re-tellinfs 

the moral is easier to accept vhen the author's 

point of viev is not presented 

Some students mi^ht be challenged to narrate a personal experience 
from the stance of the anonyiaous , no-character point of viev 
narrator. Afterwards, they should discuss the difficulties 
they encountered. 

Synthesizing Activities 

A. Citizen Kane > a movie vhich combines personal and narrative 

points of view most effectively, offers many possibilities for 
use "as a synthesizing activity. Some of these possibilities are 
suggested here. l/hich activities are selected and hov much time 
is spent on them depends on l), the tine available, 2), the 
number of showings (one is good; tvo are better - if time allows), 
3), the interest of the class, and U), the availability of the 
film at xhe tine the unit is to be synthesized. While selected 
especially for this unit. Citizen Kane can be used equally well 
to develop or to synthesize concepts of other units - Drama: 
"Interacting, The ijye's Mind, and Themes and Variations. Any 
teacher-selected film which is appropriate for school use and 
which can be used to accomplisa the same ends may be substituted 
for Cit izen Kane . 

Note: The Central Film Library at Oli^G has 5 prints of Citizen 
Kane which are not listed in the film catalog and which are 
reserved for the exclusive use of g:rade 10 linglish teachers. 
The films are distributed several times a year to each senior 
high school according to a master schedule worked out by the 
film librarian and the Lnglish Office. Uo charge is ever to be 
made for this film. 

Motivate the showing of the film by telling students that Citizen 
Kane is believed to be based on the life of William Randolph 
Hearst and ask them to identify examples of all the kinds of 
points of view studied in this unit. Following the screening, 
discuss these questions, which should be adapted to individual 
classes, either in class or in small groups: 

a. What is the point of view of the narrator who introducea 
the film? Why is an anonymous narrator used? Would 
the same tone be possible from a first person point of 
vievr? 

b . V7hat is the function of the "i^ews on the Karch" portion 
of the film? What point of view is used? 

c. What personal point of view about Charles Foster Kane 
does Judge Thatcher have? Hr. Berstein? Jedediah 
Lei and? Susan Alexander? the butler? 
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d. What is Kane's point of view about himself and his life? 
Eow do you knovr? Kov do ui3 goals and activities reflect 
Iiis point of view? 

e. V7hat point of view does the film maker have about Charles 
Foster Kane? llo\r do you know? Hov do the niultiple 
viewpoints presented help develop the film maker's 
point of viev? 

f. \7hat is the significance of "Rosebud" on the burning 
sled at the end of the film? of "Xanadu" as the name 
of Kane ' s castle in Florida? 

g. How many stories can you identify within Citizen Kane ? 
H o w are t h ey i n t e rw o ve n ? 

h. How is Cit i :^en Kane "framed" by the anonymous narration 
at the beginning and the reporters' remarks at the end? 

!• V/hat is the theme of Citizen Kane ? 

Individual students may enjoy reading either part of The Citizen 
Kane Book and sharing their reading with their classes. Part I 
is "Raising Kane" by Pauline Kael and Part II is "The Shooting 
Script" by Herman J. Mankiewicz and Orson Welles. 

After discussion of Ci t i zen Kane ^ have students write essays 
on one of the following topics: 

1. How does the butler's point of view "tie up" the many threads 
of the story of Citizen Kane ? 

2. Explain the theme of Citizen Kane citing evidence from the 
viewpoint of the anonymous narrator, a first person narrator, 

i. e. , C. F. Kane himself, and a third person narrator. 

3- V/rite a profile developing the dominant imxjression you got 
of C, F, Kane, citing incidents which contribute to this 
impression. 

Describe the camera teqhniques which caused critics to hail 
Citizen Kane as an innovative masterpiece; 

5. Describe the effectiveness of those eleuents which make 
Citizen Kane a dramatic masterpiece. 

B. Have the Editorial Committee, mentioned in Long Range Activity- 

D^-complete its work of evaluating and publishing the best student 
writing in a class magazine or book. 
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C. To clinch student understanding of points of view, use this 
activity: 

Find passages from stories that vould he suitable for 
adaptation to chamber theater. Select one story for your 
group to adapt and finally to perform. 

Chamber Theater is a method of dramatizing narrative fiction, 
putting the emphas is on the point of view. It retains the 
narrative form and is not an attempt to rewrite the story as 
drama. It uses the author's narration to create setting, 
atmosphere , and character motivation . Actors assume the 
parts of the characters, and one serves as a narrator. 

Narrator , The narrator- actor is free to move in keeping 
with the point of view , He illustrates the relationships 
between the narrator and the characters and between narrator 
and audience through his lines and also through his physical 
position with relation to characters and audience. He may 
move in close to characters or away from them. He may face 
the characters or the audience. He may look down on the 
characters or assume a position on the same level. The 
movements and positions vary with the point of view. As 
the narration focuses on a character, the narrator may move 
closer to that character. If the narration is directed at 
the audience, the narrator faces the audience. If the point 
of view is detached, the narrator moves away from the char- 
acters. In an exchange of dialogue, the narrator may place 
himself between the characters involved but at a distance. 
The narrator is expected to use facial or voice expression 
to convey any feeling in narrative passages. 

Characters , Each actor reads any dialogue of the character he 
portrays. He also reads any thoughts or paraphrases of 
thoixghts and conversation of his character. An^'' passages in 
third person remain in third person. The actors do not 
attempt to convert these passages to dialogue. 

Directing ; 

r Assigning of lines and positioning of the narrator may vary 

with the director. Therefore, it may be interesting to have 
various groups present the same story , Perhaps the same 
group could present the same selection two or three times 
using a different director each time, 

iilxample ; 

The following is a brief ruide to a presentation from i^^aurice 
Walsh' s "The Quiet Man, " It involves the final scene begin- 
ning with Liam O'Grady's presentation of the money to Shawn 
Kelvin, Groups might choose a shorter selection for a first 
attempt. 
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If the actors are .seated, Kelvin should sit betveen Liam • 
axxd Ellen. Matt Tobin is on i.llen's other side. The 
narrator might be near Kelvin and facing the audience. 

The narrator reads the lines describing Liam's arrival on 
the scene, "Big Liai/i i-zas bach in two minutes." Liam 
then reads about himself, "Look Shawneen ! . . . " The line 
"In his hand was a crumpled bundle of greasy bank notes " 
might be read by the narrator, however, since this is 
the narrator's point of view, not Liam's. 

The next paragraph, beginning "Shawn did not count it..»." 
is Shawn' s until the last two sentences. These and the 
next sentence , "But there was fuss enough outside . " could 
belong to the narrator who now faces Liam. Then Liam, Shawn, 
and Tobin read their own comments. The narrator might read 
the fight passages , beginning "But Liam was a man of iron..." 
down to "...and his voice of iron challenged thet-:" 

After Liam's fall, Shawn delivers his lines, "I am Shawn 
Kelvin..." The narrator will be near or facing Kelvin since 
the point of view is Kelvin's or pro-Kelvin. He now describes 
Kelvin and actions, "His face was deep-carved stone...." 
to tue passage "...and had in it all the dramatic force of 
the Celt:" 

The remaining dialogue is read by the characters involved. 
The exception could be the final descriptive passage which 
the narrator delivers to the audience in the way any man would, 
"And she went with him, proud as the morning^ out of that 
place. But a woman, she would have the last word.'' Ellen's 
and Katt's dialogue ends the presentation. 

evaluating Activities 

A. A continuing news story at the time of this writiujr concerns 
a biography of Eot.-ard R. hughes, eccentric multimillionaire, 
who purportedly met secretly with the writer Clifford Irving 
to supply him with aata for the book. The publishing company 
gave a check for a large sum to llr. Irving for delivery to 
Mr. Hughes. Wild speculation resulted vrhen l), Pir . Hughes 
denied conferring with anyone about his life story and 2), it 
was discovered that the check intended for ilr . Hughes was 
dei)Osited in a Swiss bank by a woman caliinr herself Helga 
R. Hughes, but who in reality was Ilrs . Clifford Irving. 
(This story has been stripped of everything except information 
about the central action and the key characters. Any }:uman 
interest story, from current periodicals or from a class 
anthology could be substituted for the Hughes-Irving story. ) 

Recall with the class the facts of the story , then ask : 

1. If you wanted the reader to get the point of view that 
Mr. Hughes is a much maligned person who has been taken 
advantage of, hov would you go about writing the story? 
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2, If you wanted the reader to accept the viev/ that 
Clifford Irving is innocent of any vrong doing, how 
would you develop your story? 

3. If you were a reporter and ^'anted the reader to draw 
his own conclusions, how would you write it? 

U. If you wanted to develop the story as a draK:a, how would 
you ijc ahout it? 

Ask the students to ascuue a definite point of view 
in regard to the story in question and to write it, 

B. Assemble at least six short stories which are new to the 
class.: Present a brief oral surRinary of each story asking 
students to write down the narrative point of view they 
think the author would use for each story. Then have each 
student read a selected story to see what point of view 
the author actually did use • Ask each . student to answer 
these questions in writing: 

1. I^ame of. story? 

2. Jjarrative point of view used by author? 

3. ^/hat reasons tnight the author have had for using 
this point of* view? 

h. What character (s) would you like to know more about? 
If the author had chosen a different point of view, 
would this information be likely to be included? Why? 

C. Provide students with excerpts frora narratives told from 
the first person point of view and from the 3rd person 
point of view. Require then to revise both, changing 

the narrative point of view and adding: or deleting details 
as needed. Evaluate for: 

1 . Consistency in point of view 

2, Appropriateness of the additions or deletions. 
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iiarrator ' s ^olut of Vievr 
(a summary for teacher reference) 
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Points of Viev 

Related Language Activities 

Identifying language appropriate to the period, person, and 
episode. Dev. Act. C. 

Rewriting in standard English, Dev. Act. C 

Identifying; the diction which reveals subjectivity/- or 
objectivity. Dev. Act F, h 

Identifying the details and diction which reveal the 
author's purpose or attitude. Dev. Act. P. 

Characterizing the language literature written from an 
anonymous, no-character point of view. Dev. Act* T. 

Related Composition Activities 

Using camera to show point of view. Long Ran{;;e Act. A. 

Composing a first person narration of personal experience. 
Dev. Act. A 

Ifriting an original dramatic monologue. Dev. Act. B. 

Composing a monologue to accompany filmed pantomime. Dev. Act 
. E, i* 

Narrating interior monologue from emot^iiiLai^ and chronological 
distance. Dev. Act. F, 1, 2, 3. 

Rewriting a story from another point of view to discover the 
"truth". Dev. Act. F. k 

Narrating a remenbered experience from the third person 
viewpoint. Dev. Act. J. 

Retelling a friend's third person narrative in the first 
person. Dev. Act. J. 

Completing stories or composing original stories. Dev. Act. 0 

Composing a summary of a profile. Dev. Act. Pc 

Composing a profile sur-nary which presents an opposite point 
of view. Dev. Act. ?• 

Composing orally a selected character's first person point o 
view re the bombing of Hiroshima, Dev. Act. Q 

Composing a personal point of view re Hiroshima , Dev . Act . Q. 

Composing a "fine arts" presentation of a personal point of 
view. Dev. Act. 2. 
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. j 

Composing a play from a story to experience hov playvright 

reveals point of view. Dev. Act. R. ( 

iiarrating orally an incident from a drama. Dev. Act. R. 

l^arrating a personal experi ence . f rom an anonj'-iiious , no-character 
point of view. Dev. Act. T. 

Composing a story based on the facts of a current event in the 
news, from a selected point of view, Eval. Act. A 

Changing the point of view in a story, Eval. Act. C. 

Related Critical Reading Activities 

Identifying photographer * s purpose and point of view, 
. Initiatory Act. A. 

Identifying different points of vievj- regarding the same thing. 
Initiatory Act. B. 

Identifying camera point of viev; in television shoxfs , L. B. Act. C. 

Selecting for publication the best of student writing, L. H. 
Act. C. \ 

Differentiating between interior monologues and dramatic 
monologues, L. R. Act. D. 

Identifying the purposes for which monologues are used in non- 
print media. Dev. Act E. 

Tiaming the uses of interior monologues. Dev. Act. S. 5 

Identifying clues to subjectivity and to objectivity. Dev. Act. G., 
Dev. Act. K, Dev. Act, I, 

CoDiparing remembered details re personal experi ence with 
third person version and first person version of same event. 
Dev. Act. J. 

Identifying the things the third person narrator does to evoke 

a particular emotional response to reveal thoughts of a character, 

to reveal his own viewpoint. Dev. Act. K, Dev. Act. Q 

Identifying clues to shift from third person narrator to first 
person narrator. Dev. Act. L. 

Identifjring the author's view of his role. Dev. Act. Jw , 
Dev. Act. K. 

Identifying techniques by which the author enables the reader to 
■get several viewpoints regarding the same tiling. Dev. Act. 
including his own point of view. Dev. Act. Q. 
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Identifying the author's attitude and purpose. Dev. Act. P. 

Identifying ways in which the author's purpose influences 
selection; modification, and order of facts used. Dev. Act. 0. 
Dev. Act. Q. 

Identifying reasons for sliifting point of view. Dev. Act. Q. 

Identifying relationship between the theme and the viewpoints 
expressed in a book. Dev. Act, Q. 

Identifying characteristics common to anonymous, no-character 
narration. Dev. Act. T. 

Identifying personal and narrative points of view in a major 
movie, Syn. Act* A. 

Interpreting point of view through Chamber Theatre, Syn. Act. C. 

Selecting a point of view appropriate to story summary. Evaluation 
Act. B. 

Major Instructional Materials 
Print 

Student selected novels 

Lob an, et al , Adventures in Appreciation 
Chase, et al^ Values in Literature 
Pooley, et al. Perspectives 

Rebels and Rep:ulars 
Jennings, et al. Stories 
Trout, Unknown Worlds 

I * ve got name 

Studies in Hon - fiction 

Baum, Hen - fiction II 

Hershey, Hiroshima 
Tanner, English 10 

Altick, Preface to Critical Readinp; 

The Bible 

Mankiewicz and Welles, The Citizen Kane Book 

Moffett, A Student ^ Centered Language Arts Curriculum , K-IS 

Non-Print 

Picture collections 

Movie - Citizen Kane , Central Film Library. Available on 

schedule prepared by Central Office 
Movie - Eye of the Beholder , CFL . 
Recording - A Telephone Call 
Pilmstrip - Come to Your Senses . 
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GRADE TEi^ 

MIIvII UNIT: THE LANGUAGE OF ADVERTISING 

SCOPE OF THE UNIT 

Students have an opportunity in this xinit to discover how the advertising 
industiy uses language to sell products • All of the classroom activities haLp 
students understand the multi-i?Jodia^ imilti-sensoiy approach to winning the 
consumer, but the emphasis is always on the role of language in advertising. 
Class time is spent partly in analysis of advertising in print, radio, and 
television, and partly in the development of original advertising ean?)aigns 
for specific products. In this way, students learn the complex ways in which 
visual, aural, and verbal elements are combined to evoke the desired psycho- 
logical responses^ The unit culminates with the evaluation of the students' 
original advertisements. 

The success of the imit depends largely on the use of advertisements which 
are current at the time of instruction. The collection of advertisements wliich 
illustrate specific techniques and the preparation of the necessary tapes and 
transparencies is a time consuming activity and should be done before the unit 
is start ed» Further, we recommend that this preparation and the annual up- 
dating of materials be a departmental project. Another approach to the collec- 
tion of the needed materials would be to. involve certain "student-helpers" who 
can be assigned the collection of specific materials as a special project 
earlier in the year. 
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RE00MI4ENDED TliE /.LLOa-iEiiT; 2 weeks 



IfiHT OBJECTIVE S 

The numbers indicate the teacher's instructional -^oalao The letters indicate 
the student behaviors which attend achievonsnt of the instructional goals, 

1. To help students distinguish betT^?een the explicit "sell" and the implied message. 



Given this situation, context, or 
stljTiuli 


The student should 


a# Advertisements to view 

b# Maiy advertisements to examine 

Ca Advertisements to study 

d» Printed advertisements 

e« Television commercials 


Be able to identify the customer to whom 
the ad is directed* 

Be able to state the image of the buyer 
that the advertiser wants us to get. 
Be able to name several implied needs 
and desires of the customer. 
Be able to name the bare facts after 

everything else is stripped away. 
Be able to identify aymbola of "the good 
life". 


2. To help students recognize the varied ways language is used to persuade the 
customer. 


a» Radio commercials 

b# A collection of printed commer- 
cials 

c. A collection of printed adver- 
tisements 
d» Advertisements using analogies 

e» Television commercials 


Be able to name several effective uses 
of language* 

Be able to list specific uses of language: 
connotations, pirns, empty phrases, etc# 
Be able to cite all examples of borrowed 
prestige© 

Be able to differentiate between valid 
and illogical, analogies. 
Be able to identify specific examples of 
effective uses. of language. 


3» To help students recognize the relationship between the verbal and the visual 
elements in advertisingo 


ae> Radio commercials 
b* Printed advertisements 
Television commercials 


Be able to explain how his own fanta- 
sizing supplies the Image. 
Be able to explain the contribution the 
picture makes to the total sales pitch# 
Be able to explain how the visual 
aLements reduce the need for language. 


To further develop student ability to consciously manipulate language for a 
specific purpose© 


An opportunity to create an 
advertisement in any media 


Be able to adjust his language to the 
requirements of the medium and the 
audiencoo 
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INITIATOHY ACTIVITIES 

A. To develop awareness of the eall-pervading nature of advertising, involve 
the students in - 

1« Identifying quicldy their favorite advertisements in any media - 
television, radio, billboard, or periodical. As each favoidte is 
named, have the student e3q3lain the special appeal that advertise- 
ment has for hin# Is it the humor? the situation? the soruids? 
the camera work? or what? Do you like the ad as an end in itsalf - 
or do you actually like the product? 

2. Identil^ring the "signature" music which always accompanies advertise- 
ments for certain products. 

3m Naming the slogans associated with products listed or pictured. 

km Naming the specific product associated with slogans, portions of 
which are given, e«g#. 



Discuss - in relation to the full activity: Why do we remember these 
ads? Ejqplain fully. 

lONG RANGE ACTIVITIES 

A. The major activity of this unit is the development of an all-media adver- 
tising campaign for a specific product. Each student mr.y 'develop his own 
advertising campaign, or pairs of students may work together, or small 
groups of five or^ less may develop their group advertising "package". 
Some may wish tio develop theirs as a "top secret" promotional campaign. 
The final activity of the unit is the evaluation of the various original 
ad campaigns. 

Begin ty having studentc select or invent a product. Articles assembled 
by the teacher, e.g., a bottle of pain-killing piUs^ a toothbrush, etc., 
may be chosen or assigned. Or everyone may work on an ad campaign for 
the same pit) duct. The fun approach, however, is likely to involve student 
invention of original or new products. If the products used contribute 
to personal hygiene or grooming, the students will encounter few problems 
directing the sales campaigns toward specific, consumers. Suggest that 
.students develop their sales promotion campaigns in this sequence: 



it tastes good like a ... 

a piece of .the. rock... 

you can be sure with... 

you^ve come a long way©.. 

the tooth toughener 

things go better with 

the uncola 

has a better idea 

when you're having more than one 

with TCa? 



make your pictures count 
ready when you are 



lanston 

Prudential 

Westinghouse 

Virginia Slims 

Colgate with MFP 

Coca Cola 

7 Up 

Ford 

Schaefer 

Shell 

Kodak 

Delta 
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!• Select or invent a product and croato a nam© for it* 
2« Dosisn a logos or trademark for the product © 

3« Identify the groups of consuraors for -which this product is planned© 

k* Determine the psychological (popularity, success, etc#) and/or physio- 
logical (health, cleanliness, etc.) needs that this product can 
satisfy for the consumer© 

5« Develop each aspect of sales promotion: 

a. a magazine or newspaper advertisement 

b. a radio commercial - either taped, "live", or scripted 

Ct a television commercial - either taped, "live", or scripted 
d« a billboard ad© 

When every individual dLn the group is higWiy motivated, the teacher may 
expect the sharing of work and the intieracting that go on naturally to 
stimulate maximum learning • However, if - in certain groups - this is 
not true, the teacher may find it necessary to help the studentr sub- 
divide their work and to assign reerponsibility to individuals. 

B. Ihe more advertisments the students examine, the more valid their 
generalizations about advertising and about the role of language In 
advertising are likely to be. Therefore, a continuing activity for every 
student should be the collection and classification of advertisement s» 
The collection may be wide-ranging or focused, depending on the students* 
wisheso Some possibilities: 

1. Ads for gasoline, or men's toiletries, or cigarettes, etc. 

2. Real estate ads, or car ads. 

3 m Billboard ads. Ihese should be photographed. 

1;. Ads directed at children, or young men, or the geriatric set. 

Ads appealing to the consumer's desire to move upward socially, 
financially, professionally, or ads appealing to consumer's need for 
security. 

6. Television ads. These should be videortaped. 
?• Radio ads. These should be taped. 
8. Ads ewqploying musical jingles. Tape© 
Ads which understate. 
10. Etc. 

Each student should be asked to classify his advertisements in some way 
that seems logical to him and, if possible, to attempt to make generaliza- 
tions about his collection in terms of: 
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The intended consumer 
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2. The advertising techniques 

3o The role of lanGuage 

U« The effectiveness of the ads 

C« Suggest that students visit a local supermarket or car showroom to assess 
the ix:>le of language in the merchandising there, specifically: XJhat does 
the language used — • the nanes of products emd the language on signs — • 
tell you about newer, favored, and current approaches to selling? Mong 
the answers tJiat the students may discover in the supermarket are: 

la Ihe housewife is viewed as being interested in economizing. 

2» Tht:? housewife is viewed as being interested in providing a woLl- 
balanced, nutritional meal© 

3« Some nrnnos are ptins, e.g., Duz, Lestoil« 

U. Some naiaes convey favorable connotations, e.g.. Lively Limes, Soft 
and Creamy, Swansdown. 

DEVELOPMEtlTAL ACTIVITIES 



Note: The activities outlined here provide for a gradual build-up in pupil 
understanding. The suggested questions in many of the activities should be 
considered exploratory; use than to provoke thought arid speech leading to 
eventual discovery and generalization. 

A. Plrst* we would like for the students to understand that eveiy advertise- 
ment is planned with a specific group of customers in mind and that the 
"sales pitch" is directed towards that groupt For this purpose, a largo 
collection of advertisements, perhaps 20 to 30, including a diversity of 
products and appeals shoxald be used, Oogo, cars, medicine, entertainment, 
travel, toiletries, real estate, records and books, beverages, banks, and 
clothing. Each ad should be largo enough to see easily or should bo en- 
larged by moans of an opaque projector or an overhead projector. As each 
is shown, discuss: 

1. VJho is the intended customer? 

2. l^hat is the image of the customer as implied by the advertiser? Vlhy 
is this ijnage a flatteidng one? 

3» What are the implied needs and desires of this customer? (social 
acceptance, upward mobility, security;^ etc.) 

U. How is this product supposed to help the customer? 

Conclude' this activity hy giving students a list of products, e.g., a diet 
beverage, mutual funds, automobile tires, hair rinse, a deodorant, * etc., 
and asking them to name for each product l) possible customers and, 2) the 
special need that product should servo. 
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B» A tapo recording of a number and variety of radio commercials is needed 
for this activity^ As the tape is played, have students listen, with 
their eyes closed, to identify the various techniques used. 

1« Discuss; 

a» VJhat would you expect to see if this ad appeared on television? 
b» l\Tiat sound effects compensate for the missing visual el^ents? 
c# yhat part did your imagination- play in the transmission of the 

sales pitch? (The listener - usually - fantasizes willingly.) 
d# VJhat techniques were used in these radio commercialc? (repetition, 

a stoiy type event, dialect, jingle, music, etc.) 
e« Inlho is the customer? What is implied about him? IJhich of his 

needs are to be served? (Fbr r^Jiforceraent, if necessary*) 

2« The students should now devise their radio commercials for long Rang© 
Activity A. This should include writing a script, preparing sound 
effects, and taping ^ all for presentation and evaluation later. With 
some classes, however, it might be h^pful if the teacher and students 
worked together to improve the quality of the scripts now. 

C. Next, the class is tp look at printed advertisesaentsi as ttie^ appear In 
newspapers, magazines, and billboards. The teacher's collection of ads, 
selected to demonstrate specific uses of language, is indisp^sable; this 
collection, however, should be supplemented Tjy ads the students have been 
collecting for Long Range Activity B* Eit5)hases for class and smell group 
discussion are suggested here. At least one lesson should be devoted to 
part 1, perhaps two lessons to part 2, etc. (Some material on advertising 
is available in TIanner, English 10; this material, however, is general 
and limited.) 

1. Over-all iii?)ression? 

a. Size? Color? Ikpact? Balance between print and picture? 

b. How does the picture substitute for language? 

c. Explicit message? Iiiqplicit message? 

d. Stripped, what are the facts? 

e. What additional infozination would a knowledgeable customer want? 

2. The language? Develop lists for each. 

a. What words and phrases obviously are used because th^ convey 

favorable connotations? 
b« liJhat phrases or ideas seem to be esfpecially popular? 

c. Uhat puns are used? 

d. What terns seem to be taboo? (fat, poor, odor, etc.) 

ea What pronouns are used most often? How could they be classified? 
(personal) 

f . ^Alhat tag-on fragpients are used? (Seo Tanner, English 10, pp. 18?- 
I88s) ~ 

g. \Jhat exaii5>les of compression can you find? (Slogans, etc.) 

h. IJhich ads carefully use the language of the intended consumer? 
What is the logic behind this? 

3. Borrowed prestige? 
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a» \ilhat ads borrow the prestige cf science to sell products? 
(toothpaste^ drugs^ cosmetics^ etco) 

(1) Vlhat "scientific" teims> d^Qonstrations, and diagrams are 
used? 

(2) VJhich are meaningless? 

(3) Where did they originate? 

b# What ads borrow prestige from, famous people? 

(1) What eaqpertise does each person have in regards to that 
product? 

(2) What benefits accrue to you because "he" recommended the 
product? 

o. What ads borrow prestige by alluding to something else? 

(1) Which are allusions to niybhology? 

(2) Which are Biblical allusions? 

(3) Which allude to historical personages? 

d« How valid or justified do you consider this practice of trans- 
f erriiig prestige from someone or something iuportant in our 
culture to a product being advertised for sale? 

ll« Illogical transfers or analogies? 

a; VJhat examples of illogical transfers or analogies can you find 
among your collected advertisements? (A typical exainple is the 
telephone ad which boasts that its linesmen went to the aid of a 
woman who had car trouble*) 

If there are gpod reasons for developing fuller understanding of 
valid analogies and false analogies^ the following materials may 
be used: 

Postman, Language and RealitVs pp« 17U-l8$; 29U-296 
Attick, Preface to^ 'SHtical Reading^ 5th Ed#, p» 330 

5« Have students develop original advertisements for the products 
selected for Long Range Activity A« The most effective way to 
guarantee that students understand the significance of language in 
advertising would be to* reqid-re them to devise two advertisements 
for the same product; each ad should use different appeals and 
different langtiage directed at different customers • 

For the examination of television commercials, you will need a tal avision 
set in the classroom, a small collection of 16 mm copies of profession- 
ally made television commercials, or video-tapes of television commercials* 

1. As the television commercials are viewed, discuss: 

a» Was the "message" of the commercial conveyed through a narrative 

or through the juxtaposition of related ijriages? 
b# rfas the %essago" or "sell" priinarily visual or verbal? How did 

the visual part affect the amx)unt of language needed? 
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c. Hbxj is the language like or unlike that in printed advertise- 
ments? Cite examples* 

d« \ihQ,t elements J if any^ in the television commercial could be 
considered subliminal advertising? 

e« IJhat did the camera's movenent and the sound contribute to the 
message? 

f • IThat is "the good life" as indicated by television commercials? 

g» Ifliat cultural symbols in the t^evision commercial reflect pre- 
vailing standards of economic and social success? 

h« Is the television commercial in hazmony with the show it 
accon^)anies? 

2. The student-raade television commercials for Long Range Activity B will 
be^ in most cases^of necessity, d3?amatic productions or 'live" coimne3>- 
cial8« If^ however, students have access to home movie equipment, 
th^ should be encouraged to use it» They should b/3 warned that lip 
synchronization is almost impossible without professional, sound-on«* 
film equipment, but sounds can be put on tape to accompany the movie, 
if deslred# 

In the production of the "television commercials", students should 
devise a distressing situation which is z^elieved by the application 
. or use of the product being advertised* Particular attention should 
bo given to selecting a situation, action, and language which may be 

considered appropriate to the potential biiyer. 

(■ . . . 

SYNTKE3IZIIIG im EVALUATINQ ACTIVITIES 

A. The major activity is the presentation and evaluation of students* 
origizial advertising canpaigns« Before, they are presented, each class 
guided by the teacher - should list its evaluative criteria for each 
aspect of the caitgjaign, print, radio, and television, and agree on a 
rating scale for each criterion. Dittoed copies of the evaluative 
criteria in chart form can be used ac each group presents its advertise- 
ments • 

B. Additional Suggestions 

1# Consider what role language plays in the failure of some promotional 
campaigns, e«g«, the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra fund drive, the 
United f\ind# 

2. Discuss why television is now favored in the "merchandising" of a 
presidential candidate^ 

3» View a multi-media political campaign and identify the language 
"tricks", 

U. Draw up a list of "Sdggestions for the Snart Customer". 

5« Iiivite a sales promotion person from a department store to talk about 
advertising - money costs, effects on sales, tax deductions, etc. 

RELATED LAMCHJAQE ACTIVITIE5 

Coimnenting on the effectiveness of the language in student collected ads. 
Long ft^nge Activity B« 
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Surveying currently favored uses of language^ Long Range Activity 

Identifying various usages of language In printed ads. Developmental 
Activity. Co 2o 

CcB5)arljag th^ language of television commercials with the language of printed 
advertisements. Developmental Activity Do 1© 

RELATED OOMPOSITIDN ACTIVITIES 

Coii5)osing a radio coimercial. Developmental Activity B# 

Corrgposing an original ad for use in a periodical. Developmental Activity C# 5# 

Composing an original television commercial and acting it or filming it. 
Developmental Activity D» 2» 

RELATED CRITICAL READING ACTIVITIES 

Classifying collected advertisements and making generalizations about them. 
Long Range Activity B# 

Identifying the major techniques of radio commercials. Developmental 
Activity B# 

Identifying the e:q?liclt and the implicit message In commercials. Developmental 
Activity C. 1«, Developmental Activity D. !• 

Identifying various kinds of ''borrowed prestige" in ads. Developmental 
Activity C. 3, 

Differentiating between valid and illogical analogies in ads. Developmental 
Activity C. k. 

Evaluating student-produced ads in all media, Ejyntheslzing and Evaluating 
Activity Ao 

MAJOR mSTHUCTIGNAL MATERIALS 
Print 

Advertidcments in periodicals 

Postman, Lan^iage and Reality j Teacher reference 
Attick, Preface to Critical Readingj Teacher reference 

Non-Print 

Advearblsements on radio and television 
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GRADE TEN 
FANTASY 

SCOPE OP THE UNIT 

Introductory Note to the Teacher 

"It's fantastic!" is a phrase wide3y and loosely used — often indicating only 
that the idea is nevr or surprising to the speaker. On the other hand^ nne 
encounters in literature much that is tnie fantasy. 

In this unit, the student is given an opportunity to read and enjqy a wide 
range of literature, some wholly fantastic, some employing an element or 
two of fantasy. In the course of their reading, students will c<»ie to 
realize that many things that thqy have read jji the past are literary 
fantasy; among these are fairy tales, fables, elements of some legends, 
horror stories, science fiction, mystery stories, etc.; and that fantasy 
appears with beneficent effect in all genre and all media. 

The aim of this unit i? not to categorize types and frequencies of fantasy. 
Rather it is to foster an appreciation of the powers of the imagination in 
creating pleasant, frightening, or informative illusions, and to recognize 
that the serious use of fantasy in all kinds of literature contributes to 
the satisfactions and insights experienced by the reader. 

The student is not expected to derive broad nor siirq[)listic generalizations 
about fantasy - nor to become efti instant expert en the use of fanta^; in- 
stead, the em(diasis is on experiencing the uniqueness of the individual 
fantasy - on discovering how a specific fantasy grew out of a chosen reality. 
In the course of reading many fantasies, the student may come to sense that 
some fantasies allow the reader to escape, some fantasies add another dimen-- 
sion to the Tforld of reality^ othe.j:, fantasies reveal .our fears, or' gratify our 
wishes, and that still other fantasies represent an author's search for 
deeper meaning — or his way of making a social comment. The realization of 
these understandings is far more important than the verbalization of that 
understanding . 

Everybody enjoys fantasy — but not necessarily the same fantasies. After 
a limited n\amber of class experiences with fantagy each student should be 
encouraged to pursue the kind of literai-y fantasy which appeals most strongly 
to him. Dm*ing this stage of the unit, the teacher's role is largely to 
subtly broaden each student's experience with fanta^j small group and panel 
discussion, as well as movies, should be effective for this purpose. The 
teacher's next responsibility, then^, is to guide student s^ individually or 
in groups, to seek the deeper meanings and the attendant satisfactions. 

Student writing in this unit should encourage students to fantasize from a 
base of reality. Most writing should be unstructured — notations, short 
passages — giving verbal form to mental images, to visionary fancies, of 
grotesque or bizarre things, events, and moods. These notations, added to 
periodically in response to their reading, should form, towards the end of 
the unit, the raw material from which an ide; could be selected and developed 
into a fantasy, in whatever genre the student chooses, with some continuity, 
possibly in the fom of a short story. 
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The unit contains only two key suggestions for fantasizing f ^^^J^ijg;. f ° 
first is in Developmental Activity E when students are asked to fantasize 
f soLuc^to I proSSm to which no real solution seems possible. The second 
occSs i^relatiL to the individual reading projects; each stud«jt is asked 
to Sd a chapter to the book he has read fantasizing about an event, a 
character, a creature. 
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TIME ALLOTMENT; 3-U weeks 
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UNIT OBJECTIVES 

The nxunbered objectives are instructional goals, of concern to the teacher 
in long range planning. The lettered objectives indicate the desired student 
behaviors. 



1. To foster enjoyment of fantasy. 
"Qivon this stiinulus or context 


The student should 


a. Successive encounters with 
fantasy in any media or genre 

b. An opportunity to fantasize 
wi^&hin a specific framework 

c. Reading or viewing of a 
fantasy 


Increasingly demonstrate by his responses 
that he enjoys the experience. 

Be able to verbalize elements of his 
private fantasy. 

Be able to create his own version or 
addition to the fanta^* 


2. To develop skill in identifying th< 


p purposes for which fantasy is used. 


a. A modem fable 

b. Fantasies to read or view 


Be able to state the in^lied comment on 
human nature. 

Be able to identify the author's or 
artist's purpose in each. 


3. To promote appreciation of fantasy as a serious art form. 


a. An opportunity to read or view 
a fantasy 

b. Exposure to fantasy in any 
form 

0, A traditional fable 

d. Notations regarding his own 
mental images of bizarre 
things and events 


Be able to identify the elements of sound, 
color, idea, action, etc., which suggest 
the fantasy 

Be able to discriminate betwieen reality and 
fantasy. 

Be able to redevelop it as a modem fable. 

Be able to create a fantasy with some 
continuity, possibly a ^ihort story. 
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INITIATORr ACTIVITIES 



A. One emphasis in a study of fantasy should be the development of the 
students' desire and ability to fantasize and to create. On the first 
day of this unit, the teacher should be prepared to capitalize on the 
students' inherent interest in fantasy and to give it a wider dimension. 
One methcdi wliich could be used to do this is the interview. The teacher 
should be prepared with various objects and interview ideas in order to 
conduct "zany" interviews with the class. After the teache^r has 
initiated the interview, he should appoint students to be the inter- 
viewers and to use their own ideas. 

The activity could begin with the teacher walking into the room holding 
an egg.* She should introduce the egg' to one stuclent as the 
governor of Maryland, the principal of the school or whoever she feels 
the class would find amusing. Whei the student comments, the teacher 
should prolong the interview by asking the student such questions as 
"What do you think about our new governor?" etc. 

After the interview, the teacher can initiate others before relinquishing 
the entire interview to the students, who may use some of the teacher^ s 
ideas but who should be encouraged to use their own ideas also. 



Interview Ideas: 
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1. Interviewer: "What do you think of this yacht we are on?" 

2. iiterviewer: "I saw you talking with the stars of ^^(^se 

a popular TV show) What kind of people are they?" 

3. Interviewer: "How does it feel to be a ghost?" 
U. Interviewer: "Describe your people to us." 

These opening questions are only to initiate the interview, which should 
continue with other questions by the interviewer, and other students can 
be included in the interview. 

After the interviews, conduct an informal discussion to discover the 
fantasies which the students read, see and hear about on their own. 
Whenever the discussion reveals a fanta^ which is of general interest, 
write the title on the board and ask: 

1. What about it is interesting? 

2. Would people of all ages enjoy it? Why or why not? 

3. I'fliat about it is fantastic? Real? 

U. How believable is it? Could it ever happen? 

Conclude the discussion by asking students to bring in fantastic 
pictures or titles of fantastic readings, or movies. (See Long Range 
Activity C) 

B. Play the record "A Night on Bald Mountain" by Moussorgsky or the record 
"Firebird^ by Stravinsky. (Do not tell students the name of the record 
until after they talk about it.) 

F-U 
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1. lii a discussion ask the following questions: 

a. What are the images that came to your mind as you listened to 
the record? 

b. T'Jhat colors were suggested to you? 

c. If you were asked to draw a picture, what might you draw? 

2. Show the students a fantastic work of art. See suggestions 
given in Individual Projects, p. 11. 

a. Are both media successful in portraying "the fantastic"? 

b. IfJhich medium would you prefer to use in portraying fantastic 
ideas? For what reasons? 

c. Tflhat other forms could be used to show fantasy? 

3. At this time, show the class the film A Ni^ht m Bald Mountain in 
order to show them how one artist has chosen to portray a fantasy. 
Also point out that this film is based on the musical fafttasy which 
they heard earlier, (note: If this film is not available show any 
film which incorporates fantastic elements.) See film list in 
Developmental Activity H. 

C. To expand class perceptions regarding fantasies, assemble a collection of . 
advertisements, and comic strips which include fantasy. Divide students 
into groups and give each group a different item to discuss. Groups' " 
should discuss the following and then share their observations with the 
class: 

1. Where does the reality stop and the fantasy begin? . Which dominates? 

2. I'Jhat is the purpose of the fantasy? of the reality? 

3. Are both the real 'elements and the fantastic elements necessary 
in order to achieve the purpose? 

U. Name other ads or comic strips which employ a combination of fantasy 
and reality. Include ads or cartoons on TV. 

5. Name an ad or cartoon from TV which contains only real elements 
and add fantastic elements to it. What differences did your 
additions make? 

Conclude by encouraging the studtsnts to create original "fantastic" ads 
or comic strips. 

LONG RANGE READING AND ffiOJECTS 

A. Introduce this activity about one week after start of unit. To learn 
which programs incorporate fantasy, and why, have students record TV 
programs using fantasy which they observe over a 2-3 week period. Some 
suggested programs are the following s Night Qalleiy, I iJream of Jeannie^ 
Wild Wild West^ Story Theatre, Street People, Primus, Nanny and the 
Professor, and there are many others. Ask students to record in relation 
to each show the elements of fantasy and how they helped (or hurt) the 
show. 

Note to Teachers The value of this activity is that it creates an aware- 
Q 17 ess which indirectly helps achieve a number of the objectives of the unit* 

ERJC Use the record as suggested in the Synthesizing Activities. 
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B. Have students bring to class magazines articles, books or other materials 
which deal with the fantastic so that these can be shared with the class. 
Perhaps a secticn of the room could be designated as a place for these 
materials to be kept in order that students might read them at their 
leisure • 

Have students once or twice a wedc share their .reactions to the assembled 
materials on a voluntary basis in small groups or with the entire class. 
Ask students to take notes on the main points made in discussion. Use 
their reactions and the class discussion to evaluate the rise in awareness 
and perception among the class. 

C. Set aside a bulletin board for use during this unit. One week before the 
unit is begun, put one picture and the title on the board which you feel 
is fantastic and which stimulates the imagination. Comment m your 
picture only if you are asked. Following Initiatory Activity A, invite 
students to contribute a fantastic picture of their choice to the bulletin 
board. In addition to pictures they may wish to add titles of fantastic 
books or movies. From time to time during the unit, you may want to ask a 

. student who has coitributed an exceptionally unusual picture or title to 
the collection to say- a few words about iti however this is not a must. 
Let the board serve as its own stimulus for the unit. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIViriES 

A. One particular form which incorporates fanta^ is the fable. Have the 
students read "The Little Girl and tho Wolf" hy James Thurber from 
Conflict to see how a modem fable uses fantasy to comment on human 
nature. Discuss: 

1. >lhat is the original version of this story? 

2. What parts of this story are realistic? TiJhat parts make use of 
fantasy? 

3. This version of the story has a different tone from the original. 
What sentence first gives you a hint of the different tone? 
(Second sentence - irony) 

How does the comparison in the next to the last sentence add 
to the ironic tone of the story? 

The moral adds the final ironic touch. What comment about 
human nature does the moral make? 

6. Why is the use of fantasy a good way to make a comment on human 
nature? 

Other fables which comment on human nature and could al^o be used for dis- 
cussion include: 

»»What Happened to Charles" by James Thurber, p. 27I4, Adventures 
Appreciation , (Laureate only) 

"The Stupid Monkey" anonymous, p. 273, Adventures in Appreciation 3 
(Laureate oily) 

Y:rnr- *Table" by Ralph l^ldo Emerson, p. 395, Aiventures in Poetry . 

c rU L p 6 ' ^ 
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B. Have students examine "The Last Flower" pictures in Conflict while one 
student reads the accompanying narrative. Before discussion allm each 
student to write the moral which he thinks would fit the final blank 
panel of the picture parable, /isk several volunteers to write the moral 
they identified on the chalkboard, and use the following for discussion: 

* 1. ^^Jby do you think the author chose "World War XII to mark 
"the collapse of civilization"? 

2. What are the animals you most often read about as being the 
scavengers of decay? 

Why do you think rabbits were chosen to be the scavengers of 
the last civilization? 

3. The decline of civilizaticn in this parable proceeds fran the 
material (cities) to the spiritual (love)* Explain whether or 
not you feel the decline of most civilizations proceeds from the 
material to the spiritual. 

U. Why did the author chose the sequence of "troubadors", "jugglers", 
"tailors", "cobblers", "painters", "poets"^ "sculptors", 
"wheelwright s% and "soldiers" as the occupations between the 
emergence of song and the reentry of war?- 

Do the last three panels of the parable indicate hope cr . 
despair for mankind? Why? 

6. Examine the morals on the chalkboard: What hints do they contain 

as to the course of action mankind might follow to avoid destruction? 

7. What elements of this parable make it suitable for appreciation by 
children? teenagers? women? men? 

Encourage students to create similar picture parables. 

C. Have students do one of the creative writing activities below as a 
follow-up to the fable activities: 

1. Have students bring old fables siich as "The Tortoise and the Harf/", 
"The Fox and the Grapes", "A Wolf ixx Sheep's Clothing" to class. 

In small groups have students tell their old fables and choose one 
fable which the group should redevelop as a modem fable that 
C9mments on human nature. Record notes ailyj it is not necessaiy 
t& write entire story. These fables should be shared with the class. 

2. Students should take a moral from an Aesop's fable and illustrate 
it with pictures or drawings and their own narrative. Th a class 
presentation the students should read the original fable and then 
present their version of it. 

D. Students will enjpy reading fantasies of various kinds and will find 
their readings rewarding as they realize that fantasy is ^ expansion of 
reality and as they infer the various purposes of the authors. Have 
students read widely among the following selections: 
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Short Stories 



"All Summer in a Day*» by Ray Bradbury, p. 26l, Values in Literature 

"Joum^ By Earthlight" by Clark, p. 209, Values in Literature 

"The Birds" by Dui^urier, p. 31, Unkno\m Worlds 

^Tlague Burial" by Jerzy Kosinski, p. 99, Unkno\m Worlds 

"How the Three Ybung Men Found Death" by Geoffr^r Qiaucer, p. 73, 

Unknown Worlds 
"The Ifonkey's Paw" by W. W. Jacobs, p. 1, Unknown T^forlds 
"August Heat" by William Fryer-Harvey, p. 82 j Unknown Worlds 
"The Monsters Are Due on Maple Street" by Rod Serling, p. 112, 

Unknown Worlds 
"The Long Rain" by Ray Bradbury, p. 86, Conflict 
"To Live T/jith a Legend" by Monica Charles, p. 178, Something Else 
"People of the Third Planet" by Dale Crail, p. 21, Something Else 
"The Public Hating" by Steve Allen, p. 9I4, Something Else 
"The Spaceman from Adnaxas" by Henry Gregor Felsen, p. 181i, Something Else 

Poems . 

"Ride A Wild Horse", by Hannah Kahn, p. 1^3, Unknown Worlds 
"SouthbcDund on the Freeway ' by l^y Swenson, p. 138, Unknown Worlds 
"The Raven" by .Bigar Allen Poe, p. 298, Values in Literature 
"Fear" by Hart Crane, p. i|05. Adventures in Appreciation (Laureate Ed.) 
"The City iii the Sea" by Poe, p. U02, ^ventures in Poetry 

Nonfiction 

"The Terrors of Fog" by Hammond Innes, p. Ull, Values in Literature 
"The Night the Ghost Got In", by James Thurber, p. 379, Values in 
Literature 

At various intervals during their reading, small groups of students 
should discuss the following in connection with specific selections: 

1. What did the fantasy deal with? 

2. From what reality was the fantasy created? 

3. What was the author's purpose? (to make a social comment, to 
thrill, to horrify, to please, etc.) 

U. What about the fantasy contributed the most of your enjoyment? 

Sometimes people fantasize as a way of surmounting difficulties when 
no "practical" way can be found. Both "The Jug of Silver," by Truman 
Capote in Values in literature and "The Rocking Horse ^/'Jinner, " by 
D. H, Lawrence in Stories tell about small boys who, overwhelmed by 
the financial needs of their families, develop uncanny ability to use 
commonplace objects for fantastic ends. After book stories have been 
read, have students in small groups compare both stories, using these 
questions identifying their own points of comparison. 

1. What similar ability do both boys have? 

2. In what ways were both boys unselfish? 
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3. Hcfw are the family lives of both boys similar? 

U. Wiat unusual events other than the boys' behavior occur in both 
stories? 

$. Visy is the Christmas season mentioned in both stories? 

6. In vfhat way is madness suggested in both stories? 

7« Is there a logical explanation for the bc^s' ability to pick 

winners? Why did they develop their ability? How do you account 
for it? 

Explore with students problems about which they are currently concerned. 
< These might be personal^ family^ or societal problems, e.g., pollution, 
disease, or war. Suggest that each stud^t fantasize a solution to the 
problem — applying to that problem his cwn sawly discovered ability to 
make fantastic use of some ordinary object. 

F. Show and discuss briefly a film showing the use of a commonplace object 
for fantastic ends, e.g., "Jet Car", (C, 3 minutes, 1785, Baltimore County 
Film Catalog.) Use this to introduce filmed fantasy. Show any of the 
fLlind listed here and then involve students in one or more of the - Suggested 
Activities for Films. 

Clown C 1$ min. 5U31 
Cosmic Zoom C 8 mln. 1772 
Energy C 12 min. 5Ul6 
The Fence C 7 min. 176$ 
Homo Homini C 11 min. ^U76 
Illusions B 1$ min. $hl6 
La Jetee BAJ 29 min. 5U97 
A Little Fable C U min. 1781 
Magic Machines C lU min. ^U32 
The Moebuis Flip C 28 min. 5U98 
Night on Bald Mountain B 8 min. 1791 
Psychedelic Wet #1 C 8 min. I76U 
Rainshower C lUl/2 min. $hSl 
Rhinoceros C 11 min. 5U69 

Suggested Activities for Films : 

1. Show a film without the sound tract. Have small groups fantasize 
about possible sound tracts which could be used such as a popular 
record or a combination of popular records that could be used to 
develop the fanta^ suggested in the picture portion of the film, 
and then have each gro\xp develop a sound tract for the film. Have 
groups present their sound, tracts to the class \AiO must imagine the 
film and sound together. Then the class should choose the sound 
tract idiich they consider most appropriate. The film should then be 
shown with the original tract and the class should explain how it 
and their own relate to the filmmaker's fantasy. 

* 2. Show, the students the la^t half of a short film and ask them in 
groups or as a class to discuss what .could have happened in the 
beginning of the film. Then show the entire film. Have no dis- 
O , cussim here: instead quickly show the first portion of a different 



short film and ask each student to ^create an ending for the film.. 
The next day have students share their ideas in small groups. Each 
group shoiild ask two or three members to share their ideas with the 
class. After the sharing, shoi^ the films and conduct a discussion 
of the similarities of students' ideas to the filmmakers' ideas, 
and of the ideas i-rtiich could have been used successfully in these 
films. 

3. Barrage the students with numerous films frcm the list. Include 

films which are only colors and sounds, sc»iie which are animated, and 
some which show people and their actions. Ask istudents to move into 
small groups in order to discuss their ideas for making a fantastic 
film. They should decide on the subject, the method (animation, 
colors, still shots, or people and actions), sound and th^ work out 
what each shot of the film would be. 

If possible, these films should be made and presented to the class. 
If this is not possible, perhaps the groups could present their ideas 
to the class on a story board. 



Reading Projects ' 
A. Introduction 

Following class reading and discussion of fantasy of various types, in 
various genre, and in various media, discuss individual reading projects, 
each based on a novel or a major work in non-print media with the class. 
Much of the work in relation to the projects should be done in class. 
If a work in non-print media is chosen, e.g., a movie, a painting, a 
musical selection, or a sculpture, special arrangements may be needed 
to enable the student to become familiar vith his selectioi. 

Encourage students to select one or more of the projects suggested. 
Selection of a project carries with it a commitment: 

1. To read or otherwise become familiar with the selecticn. 

2. To respond in a creative way to the selecticn, e.g., to paint one's 
own fantasy, to add a chapter narrating an event involving a creature 
or character of your imagination, etc. 

3. To share one's experience, in large of small group situaibions, in a 
way calculated to stimulate the imaginations of one's audience. 

Students should have the freedom to reject a selection if they find it 
distasteful for any reascnj a second selection may be made from the other 
individual reading projects available. The teacher is urged to think of 
the projects outlined here as prototype projects and to develop similar 
projects on selections which the teacher knows appeal to his students. 
Furthermore, each teacher will find it worthwhile to expand and to revise 
the short annotated list given below in response to new "finds" and to 
changing student interests. One good use of the annotated list would be 
to allow individual students, under close teacher guidance, to develop 
their own reading projects, and to carry them out, using the "commitments 
listed above as standards to injure careful reading and enlightened 
response to the selection. 
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The synthesis and evaluation of this unit occurs naturally when 
experiences and projects are shared at the conclusion of the projects 
Nevertheless, additional suggestions for synthesizing and evaluating 

are innliiHoH- 



are Included. 
Fantasy in Non-Print I4Bdia 



1» Fantasies in imisic 

Firebird Suite - Stravinsky 

Images for Orchestra - Debus^ 

Don Quixote - Richard Strauss 

Lieutenant Kije Suite - Prokofiev 

Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 - Grief 

Prometheuis Overture - Beethoven 

Leaves from The Tale of Pinocchio - Bernard Rogers 

Scheherazade - Runsky-Korsakov 

2. Fantasies in scultpure 



Henry Noon 
Alexander Calder 
Noguchi 

Pre-historic sculptures 

The decorative details of G->thic architecture 
3. Fantasies in paintings - Selected works of - 
Marcel DuChaiiip 

JJ^^ssf^ Paintings done in viLddle Ages, e.g 

Chagall Temptations of St. Anthony, by 

Paul Klee I^rtin Schongauer. WiS-'Jh?! 

Dali 

Ben Shan 

Robert Rauschenberg 
Edward Hicks 
Goya 

Kandinsky 

Paintings representing Creation 



Annotated Reading List 

Alice in Wonderland - Lewis Carroll 

Alice encoTinters many fantastic creatures as she is drawn 
down a rabbit hole and into many strange adventures in Wonderland. 
She wanders about this new land trying to make sense out of all 
the nonsense. Creatures confuse and frustrate her, but she 
finally gains control. 

The Pushcart War - Jean Merrill 



The Pushcart War is a satiric comment on man' s foibles which is 
set in the traffic - choked days of 1976 when aggressive truck 
drivers dominate the streets of New York City. All that stands 
in the way is a land of pushcart peddlers who are determined to 
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wage war on the trucks and free the city. Maxle Hajmnezman, the 
Pashcart King^ plans the war strategy for the peddlers. The war 
plan goes intc effect and the two forces valiantly oppose each other. 
Victory vascillates between the two enemies mtil peace is finally 
made. 

Portrait of Jennie - Robert Nathan 

A not so successful artist meets a child, Jennie Appleton, playing 
in the park. Stie is a somewhat mysterious child and talks as though 
she is .living in the past. After a later meeting^ the artist paints 
her portrait which begins to establish his success. Ch each suc- 
cessive meeting with Jennie, she is nysteiriously older. 

iir. Jekyll and Mr> Hyde - Robert L. Stevenson 

See the individual reading project concerning this novel. 

The Hobbit - J. R. R. Tolkiai (or any of the novels in the Fellowship 
of the Ring Series) 

See the individual reading project conceming this* novel. 
The Little Prince - Antoine de Saint Exupery 

See the individual reading project conceming this novel. 

The King of tte Golden River - John Ruskffi 

This is a tale of three brothers, Schwarty, Hans, and Oluck, and 
their involvement with the magical King of the Golden River. 
Excellent descriptive- passages and delightful creatures combine 
to make this an exciting and beautiful story which is designed to 
show the struggle between kindness and selfishness. 

The Door Into Summer - Robert Heinlein 

A science fiction story about Daniel Boone Davis who discovers 
that his fiancee and partner have swindled him. He then is 
shanghaied into "cold storage". He awakens 30 years later to 
make a very important discovery. 

Orphans of the Sky - Robert Heinlein 

This is an exciting science fiction stoiy of a lost civilization, 
existing in a spaceship floating aimlessly in outer space. Every- 
thing ftinctions well and the people on board the ship are content 
until one man from the center of the ship learns the truth. 

The Rescuers, a Fantasy - Margery Sti'nrp 

TMs tale deals with the adventures of three mice. Miss Bianca, 
Bernard and Niler who are from the organization. The Prisoners 
Aid Society. These mice set out to rescue a Norwegian poet from 
the Black Castle, a prison deep in their uncivilized country. The 
Rescuers is an animal story filled with good humor and adventure. 
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Dracula - Bram Stoker 

Johnathan Harker is summoned to a castle in Transylvania on the 
pretext of selling real estate insurance. Once he arrives, he is 
extended hospitality by an esteemed cotont who has lived there 
for many years. To his surprise,, the count is a vairqpire not in 
search of real estate, but in search of a victim who will help 
him continue his already long life by supplying him with human 
blood, his source of life. 

'This chilling tale is written in diary form with vivid dialogue 
and characterization. 

Lost Horizon - James Hilton 

Dtiring World War H, three Ehglishmen and one American, who are 
being evacuated from a northern Indian province, find their plane 
has been taken over by an unknown pilot who. flies them across the 
Himalayas to a hidden valley in Tibet. Here they find an "ideal" 
world in a Tibetan monastery where time stands still and the 
conflicts and turmoil of the outside world are shut out. How each 
of th^n reacts to this situation provides the conflict of the story. 

11% Individual Reading Projects 

The Little Prince - Antoine de Saint Exupery 

A. Ihtrcduction: 

The Little Prince, during his interplanetary travels, visits earth. 
His questions and comments alter the reader's perceptions about love 
and geography among many other things; his viewpoint is i^ihanced 
by his innocence, his directness, his gentleness. The Little Prince 
himself learns much during his travels. Each being encountered adds 
to his understanding of human values, whether regarding business or 
beauty, but it is the fox who teaches him what is most valuable of , 
all. The reader, like the airplane pilot, his earth friend, beside 
a wrecked plane, iii the Sahara Desert, will never forget the Little 
Prince. 

B. To think about: 

1. How do you account for the fact that most people, young and 
old alike, enjoy The Little Prince? 

2. At this point in your thinking, what do you think was 
Antoine de Saint Exupery 's reason for writing The Little 
Prince ? Consider yoxir new or expanded viewpoints in regard 
to: grown-ups, love, friendship, causes of misunderstanding 
between people, absolute authority, rationalizations, true 
wisdom, acquisitiveness, loneliness, beauty, what's important 
in life. 

U. In what way is The Little Prince a story within a story? 

In what ways was the Little Prince's return to his planet 
Q essential for adequate development of the author's theme? 
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6. How do the drawings contribute to the development of the theme? 



C. To fantasize and to create: 

Think about something in contemporary life about ^ich your values 
and -feelings do not necessarily match those of the unthinking masses 
of people, e^g., the concrete surfacing of more and more acres of 
land to provide roads for ever increasing numbers of cars, the 
"preservation" of wildlife in zoos, space exploration, pursuit of 
fads in clothes, etc. Write a chapter to be inserted in The Little 
Prince . Make your point by narrating an encounter between an earth 
person and the Little Prince. Include appropriate original drawings. 



D. To share and to expand: 



Ask mmbers of your group to read your original chapter and to 
comment on: 



1. The validity of the social comment. 

2. The possible reality of the fantasy. 

3. The universality of the theme. 
U. The mood. 

5. The likely impact on the reader - in regard to the chapter 
you have written. 

The Hobbit - J. R. R. Tolkien 

A. Introduction: 

The HoLbit begins the story of the characters living in Middle Earth. 
Tolkien completes this story with the epic fantasy trilogy The Lord 
of the Rings . The Hobbit tells of the adventiires of Bilbo Baggins, 
a very respectable hobbit who becomes involved in the slaying of the 
evil dragon, Sma\:ig. Gandalf, the magician, involves Bilbo in the 
expedition with thirteen dwarfs to recapture the dwarfs', stolen 
treasure from the dragon. The stoiy ends with the T-JSar of the Five 
Armies, a battle in which all of the good forces of the world must 
join together in order to defeat the evil Goblins and wolves. Un- 
fortT^nately, although Bilbo becomes quite a hero in the adv^tures, 
when he returns to his home, the Shire, he has lost his respectability 
because hobbit s as a rule are not supposed to be adventxiresorae. 

B. To think about: 

1. How does Tolkien make you feel that the story is being told 
to you personally? What opinion do you have of him as a 
storyteller? 



2. In seme of the most exciting passages Tolkien manages to 

include a bit of humor. Do you think this is a necessary part 
of the story, or did it detract frcm your enjoyment? Explain. 



3. Many of the characters in this book including the hobbit 
exhibit definite personality traits. (Some are greedy, 
pouer hungry, passive). Considering what happens to each of 
these characters, what comment might be made about each of 
O these traits? 
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U. At the end of the story when Thorin dies, he says to Bilbo, 
"If more of us valued food, and cheer and song above gold, 
it would be a merrier world"* How could this statement be 
considered the book^s moral? 

liJhat social commit, if any, did Tolkien intoid in the 
episode of the War of the Five Armies? 

6, 7ja what way is Bilbo' s unhappy return to the Shire 
essential to the development of the author's theme? 

C. To fantasize and to create: 



Create another character or creature to be included scanevrtiere in 
the story • This new character may be either fright ming or pleasant. 
Include an appropriate drawing of yo\ir new character. 

Create an adventure in which Bilbo must overcome some obstacle 
involving the new character you created.' This episode may be written 
to be included in any section; Mirkwood, The Mountain, The Lake, etc. 

To share and to expand: 



Ask menbers of your group to comment on: 

1. The validity of the social and moral comment. 

2. The human qualities which Bilbo Baggins exhibits. 

3. The importance of the character of Gandalf in the development 
of plot and theme. 

h* The uni^rersallty of the theme. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
A. Introduction: 



Are you a Dr. Jekyll or a Mr* f^jrde? All of us experience an 
occasional change in mood from day to day or even within the same 
day. We can attribute our mood to a lonesome Saturday night, a 
peanut butter and jelly sandwich for lunch, or the Christmas spirit. 
Yet, we remain the same individuals in spite of our fluctuating 
spirits. Henry Jekyll is unique among us, because his change in 
mood makes him a very different person. Scientific coincidence first 
triggers the change in Henry Jekyll, but fate steals the control of 
his own destiny from him. An aura of mystery surrounds his change 
as viewed through the eyes of his lawyer, Mr. Utterson. As Mr. 
Utterson tries to fathom the "how's" and the "why's" of Henry 
Jekyll' s change, we can share his horror at the answers he discovers. 
A Dr. Jekyll or a Ifr. I^yde? As long as we know the answer, we'll 
never find ourselves in the horrible nightmare of a man unable to 
cOTtrol his own future. 



B, To think about: 
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Before reading: 

1. What do you know about this story from any recollectioas about 
a film or other media based on this novel? 
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After reading: 

2. By idiich version^ your recollection or your present reading^ 
were you more horrified? Why? 

3. T'Jhat parts of the story were especially vivid in your memory? 

Why do you think other events did not iirqpress themselves in 
your mind? 

U. How did Mr. Utterscn's observations lend suspense to the 
narrative? How might the story have changed if the author 
had told it in third person narration? 

5. Since this novel was written in the nineteenth century^ how 
Hould medical advances of the tw^tieth century change the 
narrative? 

6. In chapter ten, Jekyll reveals the psychological basis for his 
transformation. How has the science of p^chology made Jekyll' 8 
split personality a less sinister event?. 

7. If you were going to record this drama for radio, what scenes 
would you expand to promote horror in your audience? How would 
you expand them with sound elements like music? Tone of voice? 
Special effects? 

C. To fantasize and create: 

Listen to the recording of "The Cat Wife" on the record. Remember 
The Golden Days of Radio, or "Thi3 Shadow" on the record. Radio 
Adventure and The Mystery Urama in the school libraxy. While 
listening, note ^ich exaggerations of soxmd make the drama laughable 
and \diich techniques make it sound realistic. Choose one or two 
Scenes from the novel, rewrite them for radio listening, and record 
your presentation with sound effects on tape, 

D. To share and expand: 

1. Explain why a sound, like a picture, is wo]rt>h a thousand words; 

2. The butterfly and Dr. Jekyll both undergo a metamorphosis. 
Why the difference in the end result? 

3. Beside the human quality of a change in moods, how does m^ 
sometimes lead a Jekyll-I^yde life? Wby? 

km If Dr« Jekyll had survived at the end of the novel what messages 
do you think he'd try to communicate to his friends? 

III. As part of their reading project, students may \d.sh to respond to their 
novel in one of the following ways: 

A. Add a character or episode to the novel. 



B. Change the setting of one episode. 
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C* • Compress the story into a 10-15 oral presentaticai acconrpanied 

ty mood or programmatic music. (Students may wish to tape various 
musical pieces together into one long piece). 

D* Retell one or several episodes frcm a different point of view. 

E. Develop a series of pictures, illustrating the important episodes in 
the novel. . 

F. Construct a chart which lists the elements of reality and the elements 
of fantasy present. 

G. ^feke a film of one or more episodes. 
SYNTHESIZING ACTIVITIES 

A. Have an interested group of students prepare a dramatic reading of 
one of Richard Armour's satiric selections or a story familiar to 
the class. Possible suggestions might include: "Julius Caesar" 

f rdm The Classics Reclassified or "Adam and Eve" f roa It All Started 
With Eve . After the presentation have students discuss how Armour's 
treatment of plot, character, setting, point of view, and theme are 
calculated to delight the reader in humorous fashion. Then, the 
teacher should read "The Storyteller" in Adventures in Appreciation 
to the class up to line, "'Perhaps you would like to tell them a 
story,' was the aunt's retort." on page m2. Before getting into 
groups to accept the aunt's challenge^ the class should ccnsider the 
following questions: 

1. Given the characteristics of these children, what type of 
stoiy do you think would delight them? 

2. Given the characteristics of the aunt and the bachelor,' how 
might they differ in the type and content of the story they 
might tell children? 

Then, have each group create a story calculated to delight the children 
as told by the bachelor. Groups might present their story to the class 
as a dramatic inqprovisation or a dramatic reading. 

After the presentation, the class should couplet e the reading of "The 
Storyteller", and be able to compare the elements of their own and 
the bachelor's story which held the attention of the children. 

B. Have students take out their television viewing notes. (See Long 
Range Activity A) As suggested in the Long Range Activity* students 
should have been discussing this chart at various intea^*vals during 
the unit. At this time have students move into small groups to 
again share their findings. Ask each group to choose one TV program 
which many members recorded and especially enjoyed. Their choice 
for example, could be »'Night Gallery." Have different group members 
relate stories which they have seen on this program to the small 
group. Then each group should take several story ideas from the 
program which they chose and convert these shows into a comic book. 
The students will want to outline what will happen in each chapter 
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tftkiixg many of their ideas from the program but adding and creating 
much more. They will need a title^ characters^ action^ pictures 
and dialogue. The details of the action^ dialogue and pictures for 
each frame is the job of the entire small group. 

Uhen the books have been completed^ thqy should be passed around the 
rocm for all the students to read and enjoy and then displayed on the 
bulletin board. 

Note to teacher; Comic books are not an imfamiliar medium to your 
students. They have read and enjoyed comic books on all levels during 
their maturation. During this activity, ask studjents to bring in the 
comic books which they read in order to stu<?y the format closely. 

miUATING ACTIVITIES 

A. In small groups have students share fantasies they have read on their 
own Tidiich they particularly enjoyed. The groups should choose one of 
the fantasies to develop into a radio play. Students should develop 
a radio script with appropriate sound effects and present their play 
to the entire class. 

B. Oxscuss the reasons that radio might be a more congenial medium for 
fantasy th^ TV. 

RELATED LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 

RELATED CQMPOSniCN ACTIVniES 

Convert an old fable into a modem fable. Developmental Activity C 
Fantasize a solution to a problem. Developmental Activity E 
Develop ideas for film of fantasy. Developmental Astivity F, 3 
Compose a chapter of fantasy to insert in novel read independently, 

Reading Projects 
Conpose an original fantasy, SJynthesizing Activity A 
Develop a radio play with sound effects based on a story of fantasy. 

Evaluating Activities A 

R ELATED CRITICAL READING ACTIVITIES 

Identify elements of fantasy in various art forms, e.g. music, pictures, 

commercials, comic strips, etc. Initiatory Activity B, C, Long Range 

Activity A, and Reading Projects A, B 
Interpret the comment on human nature which is found in modem fables. 

Developmental Activity A 
Identify the moral in a picture fable. Developmental Activity B 
Distinguish between reality and fantasy in literary selecticns. 

Developmental Activity D 
Identify the author *s purpose in selected fantasies. Developmental 

Activity D, E, Reading Projects 
Explain how producer of selected film uses ordinary object for fantastic 

ends. Developmental Activity F 
Prepare a dramatic reading of satiric selection. Synthesizing Activity A 
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GRADE TE?I 
ilH^I TFlITs REPOrJTAQE 

SCX)PE OF THE Ui'iT 

This unit, which focuses on the dsvelopinent of a written report, is a major 
opportunity to develop skill in ej^ository -writinc* It should be used with classes 
of all ability levels, since the complexity of the topic chosen detennines to a 
degree the skill needed for its adequate development* Students are given, the 
opportunity to select topics early in the unit and should con^lete the develop- 
ment of the T?ritten report by the end of the unit© The achievement of the goals 
of this unit requires a long range commitment to the development of a report in 
writijiga In the process, the student assembles infoOTiation and impressions from 
his o^^n observation, from research, and from intervieuso In the final stages, 
he works his notes from all sources into a cohesive and purposeful report* As 
each student *s investigation progresses, it seems reasonable to expect some 
students to become disillusioned with their original choices j these students 
should be encouraged to choose new topics* 

This unit is easier than, and should precede, the unit on "Argumentation"* 
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RECOMMENDEJ TWE iiL LO TimT : 2-k weeks 
UIIIT OBJECTIVES 

Tl To help students irprove their ability to assemble infoimation and impressions 
for a written report 



Given this stimulus, sitization^ or 
context 


The student should 









Class discussion of many possible 
topics 


Be able to name a subject about which he 
has some knowledge and some curiosity© 


bl 


A personally selected topic 


Be able to identify what he needs to iaiow 
and where he can get information to 
develop his topic. 


c* 


Qn-the-spot observation 


Be able to record concretaLy and accur- 
atelv some of his sensorv ImDressionsA 


do 


A topic of personal interest 


Be able to locate raLevant community and 
peiiodical resources* 


e. 


Material relevant to his topic 


Be able to paraphrase key ideas in an 
organised system of notetaking# 


f. 


A person to interview 
Hotels from an interview 


Be able to formulate questions^ listen 
for iinportant ideas and impressions^ and 
make phrase or word notations while the 
interviei^ is in progress • 
Be able to eicpand and organize the notes 
under several appropriate generaliza- 
tions - proi?5)t3yo 



2p To guide students in developing a written report from assembled data, 



Be able to name differences in subject.^ 
in purpose, in development, and in qualiiyw 

Be able to state the relevance of main 
points in their notee to the reporter's 
purpose a 

Be able to identify several major points 
contributing to the achievement of the 
reporter's purposei^ 

Be able to fill in the skeleton outline 
with appropriate details • 

Be able to use the outline to guide the 
writing of Ms report© 
Be able to identify the statement of pxir- 
posc, the major supports^ the phrases in- 
dicating sources, & phrases of sensory Im- 
pression© 

Be able to revise according to s\:^gestions 
given in regard to sentence structure, 
emphasis, clarity, coherence- 
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a© A collection of reports to read 

b. Their own notes from observations, 
research, and interviews 

Co Their own collected notes 



do A skeleton outline consisting of 
topic - purpose and several main 
ideas or supports 

eo An outline he developed 

f o A rough draft of his report 



go Class or group commentary and 
O , evaluation of the first draft of 
ERJC his report 
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The purpose of this activity is to develop student at/areness of tho marxy kinds 
of reporting and of some of the q\ialities of good reports* Begin by csjcposing 
students to a variety of reports all carefully seloctod by the teacher and 
made available for individual or small group reading by means of dittoed 
copies, transparencies, etc» Among the possibilities are newspaper and maga- 
zine reports of an event, e^go, the first ballgame of the season, or of a sit- 
uation, e.g#, conditions in the local jailj profiles of people such as those 
which are found on the Women's Section of Tho Evening §un,and in Tho Jfew lorter 
and Tijne magazines; reports from literature read earlier in other units^ e«go, 
excezpts from Hiroshima used in the unit on* "Points of View"o At least two 
of the reports should be on the same person, event, or situation^ 

Have small groups or the class discuss: 

lo How do these reports differ? (Some are about people, some about 
events, some about situations* Some report; some interpret* Some 
differ in style of writing and development, etc«) 

2# What makes them interesting? good reporting? Gr wly do you consider 
this poor reporting? 

3» l-fliat does each suggest to you about the reporter in relation to his 
purpose? his qualifications? his reliability? 

liONG RANGE ACTIVITIES 

Aa Have students keep a daily log of reports read in current periodicals and 
in class or viewed on television during the course of this unit. The 
record should include the date, the naiue of the report, where found, a 
two or three sentence summary, the student's evaluation of the report, 
and at least one question he would like to ask the reporter© Challenge 
students to record one report a day» 

B, The major long range activity is the preparation of a written report* The 
Developmental Activities are organized according to the basic steps or 
stages in the preparation of a reportg Ifo major step should be omitted* 
However, a variety, of supplemental activities is suggested for most of 
the stages in report preparation* These activities should be selected 
carefully accorddbig to class need, treated briefly, and not allowed to 
supersede in importance the major goal of preparing a good written report© 

DEVELOPm-ITiiL ACTIVITIES 

Afl Perhaps the most crucial aspect in the preparation of a report is the 
selection of a topic. The subject of the report, whether it is a topic 
or an issue, should be one in which the student has a genuine interest, 
and one sufficiently challenging to require the acquisition of new infer- 
• mation and skills* Encourage students to select worthy topics of personal 
interest, perhaps related to a hobby or to an aspect of something being 
studied in another school discipline* The list here may suggest topics to 
some students^ 3h addition, the material in Tanner, En/^ish 10, pp* 90- 
9k, may be helpful* 



Safety features projected for cars within the next five years 

Promotion of a new imisical group 

The "new moralit;?^" on college campuses 

The "I'^rsteiy of the Bermuda Triangle". 

(Dhanges in television programminE ^ov next year* 

A sports figure who has diverse talents 

Teen-age spending habits 

The school's all-around athlete 

A local person who has I'ecently become newsworthy because of something 
that happened to htoi, or because of his job, or because of an out- 
standing achievement 

A highway construction project, preferably one being contested 

A local cultural event 

A new local franchise, e%gt, Howard Johnson's, Giao's, etc* 
An inteimiral sports event (or intramural) 

Opening night of a show at Center Stage or Morris Mechanic Theatre 
The local appearance of a famous perfoiroer, fighter, or artist 
The work of a service organization, e«g«^ the Post Office, Better 

Business Bureau, the Botarians,' Salvation Army, Good Will Industries 
A new technological advance, eog», "money machines" at some local 

banks, new uses of computers 
The qualifications of a person for the job he holds or is trjdng to 

get 

The activities of a school club or committee 
A team^s success in a recent athletic season 
Predictions for a team^s success for the coming season, or the 
outcome of a single sporting event* 

lypically, students tend to select topics which are far too broad* Some 
class time should be spent helping students reduce their topics to a 
manageable size* The material in Tanner, En^^lish 10- np^ l6ii-l67, should 
help* 

Having selected a topic, each student should next make a personal 
assessment ^ Each should answer for hizaself s 

1* What is my purpose? (To expand my knowledges to report an interesting 
event, situation, person- to interpret; etc©) 

2e VJho are w intended readers or audience? 

3* VJhat do I alreacty know? (Each student should write out briefly all 
that he now knows about his subject*) 

U* l-Jhat do I need to know in order to develop an adequate report on my 
topic? (List items or questions <>) 

5* I'Jhere can I get the information and experience I need? (List iiie 
persons, places, community resources, school resources, etc*) 

On the basis of this assessment each student should write out simply and 
briefly a work jplanj it may be merely a list of things to do in the 
sequence he considers best* 

Studen t investigation should begin with on-the -spot observation of some-' 
thing significant to the topic on which he plans to report* VJhile ther^. 
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he should make phrase and sentence notations to use in reporting his 
observations© Tell students that trying to report a panoramic viei^ is 
self-defeating^ that good reporting focuses on something of significance 
to the final, total report© Ask them to uso all their Senses in an effort 
to become more fully aware and to tiy to use language which accurately 
-'maps" the territoryo Other ideas for helping students transmit to their 
readers the experiences and lirpressions each had 'ton-the-spot": 

Im Encourage students to devise metaphors which conv^ their iiiipressions^ 

2o Use one or more frames from the first filjastrip in the David A* Sohn, 
"Come to IGour Senses" program to direct student observation and 
notetaking# 

3o Show the short movie "Haiku" and discuss briefly the effectiveness 
of selected concrete details in suggesting an linage^ Then have 
students read the "Six Haiku", in Adventures in Appreciation^ Classic 
Edition, pc 31l^ and "Three Haiku", in Poems and Poets, po 296-297# 
Discuss the form and techniques of haiku* Suggest that students 
attempt to write original haiku and share their haiku with classmates* 

km Clioose from the list presented below a variety of selections to use to 
demonstrate good descriptive writing* 

From Adventures to Appreciation^ Classic Edition 
"Birches", pp. WW 

"A Piece of Yam", first 9 paragraphs, p# 1^0 
From Perspectives^ 19o9 edition 

"Old laion", first U paragraphs, po 3^6 
"Horatio", ppo 89-93 

"The Contender", first paragraph^ p# U21 

. first paragraph^ second coluion, p# h31 
first paragraph; p© U39 
first paragraph^ p. liU8 
first paragraph, p* U79 

From Poems and Poets 

"Composed Upon Xfestminster Bxddge", p« lUO 

"Lines from 'Love Song of J« £Lfred Pnifrock'", p, 83 

"Hiroshima", p. 2^1 

"Auto VJreck", pp 396 

"Evening", p* UOl 

"Ozymandias", po 292 
From Adventures in Poetry 

"Tintem Abbey", p^ 293 

"iPoem", Po 51 

Discuss: 

ao i-hat idea, incident, or mood is being reported? 
b# How does the writer make it real for you? 

Co Can you show the selectivity of the writer by speculating about 
what he omitted? 

Induce these cliaracteristics of effective description: 
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a» Use of concrete detail 
b« Appeal to the senses 



C6 Selectivity iwposed by piirpose 
d# Order in presentation of details 
ea Use of coinparison, analogy, metaphor 

Discuss the iJTiportance of good description in good reporting^ 

5« Use the film loop, "The Party", and/or Vfadtlng ; Ifait Lessons ixi 
Com7X)sition j IB, Chapters 1 and 2, to help students learn how to 
select and order detail s« 

6. Use the filmstrip, "Developing Concrete Detail" and/or Writing ; Unit 
Lessons jji Congo sitlon j IB, Chapters 3, 6, 10, 19, to reinforce the 
irnportance of using concrete details • 

7p To help students learn how to ejqpand kemaL sentences to add layers 
of meaning and precision, have students analyze sentences like these: 

The heater was runrango 

The heater whirred* 

The heater whirred steadily* 

The heater in the back of the room whirred steadily* 
The forced air heater in the back of the room whirred steadily* 
The forced air heater in the back of the room whirred steadily, 
like a cat content by the fire* 

Have students practice writing more descriptive sentences by expand- 
ing these kernel sentences* Finally, they should expand their own 
kernel sentences* 

A shot sounded* 

The man motions* 

The car stopped* 

The engine started* 

The boys ran^ 

The rain fell* 

The referee was shouting* 

The student.'s on-the-spot notations should be transcribed into good 
descriptive sentences before he goes on to the next stage of his 
investigation* 

SivestiRation ly research is the next stage in the preparation of the 
reports* This stage has two parts: 

The first is locating inf oimation* Helpful material may be found in 
Ihnner, Biglish 10, "Finding information", pp* 1U3-163* 
The second* is notetaking. H^ful material may be found in Tanner, 
Enr^lish 10^ "Pl-eparing to '^±te a Report", ppo l61^-l81^o 

The teacher is urged to select from Tanner onHy those activities needed 
by the class and to apply the skills being developed by the activities 
immediately and directly to the student's research on his selected topici> 

The final stage is investigation by interview p To prepare students for . 
the intervievjs each is to conduct in raLatibn to his topic, select from 
the following suggestions the activities which will be most helpful to 
your class* 
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le Begin, if possible, by having the class observe a taLevision interview 
or a video-tc5)e of an actual interview* Discuss briefly: 

a« 'Tiat can an intervioir-7 accomplish that on-the-spot obsenration or 
research can^t if the subject of one's report is a person? if the 
subject is an event?, if the subject is a situation? 

b« Ho j can you decide i-?hat person(s) you shoxild interview? 

c# How can you deterrnine that more than one person should be inter- 
vieijed for your topic? 

2. Require all students to watch t^-^o or more television interview's, e.g., 
the Dick Cavett, David Frost, Deena Clark, iieet the Press, 60 Minutes, 
and the Today Sho^^j, and to jot down brief ans^^Ters to these questions: 

a« Iilhat was the interviewer's purpose? 

b. How did the interviewer put his guest at ease? 

c» Trihat kinds of questions did he ask? 

d. HTiat did the intervie^'er do if certain ans^^ers puzzled or 
dissatisfied him? 

e. Hov: did he handle ©nbarrassing or touchy remarks? 

f e Ho" do you know that the interviewer had done his "homework" in 
preparation? 

FolloTg-up with class or small group discussion. 

3. Provide class time for individual and small group formulation of 
questions to be used in student interviews. 

For help in learning ho'/* to formulate good questions, see Postman, 
Lan^vuar;e and Systems j Chapter 5, "Something About Questions". (Use 
as teacher resource only.; 

U. Tell your students that they are to take notes on a video-taped or a 
television interview. How well this assignment is done will depend 
largely on how well prepared the students are. Explain to them that: 

a. Taking notes while listening is a different skill from taking 
notes on one's reading and that to do it well, they should 

1) Listen first to learn why the interviewee is considered news- 
worthy. T^lhat is his accomplishment? his human interest 
factor? Etc. 

2) Not attoTipt to take down everything. 

3) Listen for important ideas, and for clues to in^jortant ideas. 
U) Record 

a) Key questions and key answers 

b) Comments on personality, impression interviewee made on 
his audience, etc. 

c) High points: humor, tension, etc. 

$) Use words and phrases* 




Note: Students should be allowed to tape record the interview and to 
replay it as they try to linprove their notes* 

5. Have students form pairs and role-play the interviews they plan to 



have vlth some one in relation to tho report being preparede If 
student evaluations indicate a need for additional practice^ have 
students repeat the interviews or choose new partners for furtoer 
practice 0 

6m After students have arranged for their interviews - by phone or 
letter, stating the purpose and agreeing on a date - have each 
conduct and take notes on an actual interview* Urge students to 
expand their notes promptly. Tell them that writing up their notes 
can be facilitated bys 

at Rewriting the notes as soon as possible, adding details from 

raemoiy and organizing under two or three main ideas « 
b. Developing several generalizations from the recorded data* 
c* Being aware of the distinctions between reporting and inter- 
preting and showing that awareness in the newspaper article 
developed from the interview* 

?• Use the material in Chapter Writings : Unit - Lessons in Composition^ ^ 
1 B, ppt 17-21, if students need more instruction on accurate reportdng* 

The next step is organizing the report * Ask students to assemble and to 
reread carefully their notes from their on-the-spot observations, their 
research notes, cmd their interview notes* Suggest that th^ think of 
their original purpose in relation to the accumulated notes and that they 
identify perhaps two to six major points* The purpose can be restated 
as the titlej the major points become the major supporting points in a 
skeleton outline* Have them check to see if each point relates directly 
to the purpose expressed in the title* The skeleton outline can now be 
filled in with minor supporting details from the accumulated notes* En- 
courage students to be ruthless in eliininating notes which do not make a 
direct or significant contribution to the purpose of the report* 

Writinp! the report is the final stage in the preparation of the report* 
Have each student use his f illed-in- outline to write a rough draft of his 
report (not to exceed two pages)* Before students share their papers ask 
each to: 

1* Underline twice the key idea in the report. 

2* Underline once the three or four supporting ideas or statements. 
3# Star each phrase which reveals the sources of his materials* 
km Circle $ phrases of sensory impressions* 

When the first draft is complete, have students in pairs or in small 
groups evaluate and comment on the content, organization, and development 
of their reports* Ask: 

1* Did he fulfill his purpose? 

2* Was the. report interesting? informational? 

3* Does the report flow smoothly? 

k» TVhat ideas are inadequately developed? 

5* VJhat additional information is needed? 

Use the following materials according to revealed need: 

1*. For help on sentence structure, use - from Tanner, Ehglish 10 - 
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a. Confounding and Parallelisni, pp> 185-209 
Ixi5)rovlng Sentence Structure^ pi)« 210-.23U 

2* For help on unily^ use from Tanriorj' Englis h 10, Unity in Paragraphs^ 
PP* 235-253c 

3. For h^p on Long Compositions, use ppo ?Sl*-277» 

U« For help in refvision, use Some, Objectives for Revision, pp* 278-300, 
Includes purpose, eraphasis, clarity, and coherence© 

SYNTHESIZING AI^JD EVAEUAmG ACTIVICTES 

When each student has made a final copy of his- report, have an Editorial 
Committee select rg)orts to include in..a/apecial edition of a dass newspaper 

RELATED LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 

Selecting language which accurately "maps" the' territory, Developmoital 
Activity C. 

Devising metaphors to convey their djr^jressions. Developmental Activity C« 

Identifying phrases of sensory iit5)ression in own writing. Developmental 
Activity G» 

RELATED COMPOSITION ACTIVITIES 

Keeping a log of reports read or viewed. Long Range Activity A« 

Selecting a subject on which one has some knowledge and some curiosity. 
Developmental Activity Ao 

Identifi'-iTHi purpose, audience, knowledge, and needs, Developmental Activity B 

Recording "on-the-spot" inpressions. Developmental Activity C, 

Expanding kernel sentences. Developmental Activity C» ?• 

E)cpanding notes into descriptive sentences. Developmental Activity C« 

Formulating interview questions. Developmental Activity £• 3# 

Ejqpanding interview notes promptly. Developmental Activity Ef 6« 

Organizing an outline from accumulated data. Developmental Activity F^ 

Writing the report from the outline. Developmental Activity Go 

Evaluating and revising reports. Developmental Activity G. 1, 2, 3, 

RELATED CRITIC/iL READH^tg ACTIVITIES 

Identifying differences among reports. Initiatory Activity* 

Identifying the reporter's purpose. Initiatory Activity. 

Judging the reporter's qualifications and reliability. Initiatory Activity. 
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Identiiying sensory appeals^ concrete details^ pxxrpose, order in good 
descriptiv-e literature. Developmental Activity C© 3, 5, 6« 

Locating needed information. Developmental Activity D* 

Taking notes on relevant information, DevaLopmental Activity D» 

Observing a televised interview to assess the merits of interviewing, 
DevaLopmental Activity E« 1« 

Identifying interview's purpose, key questions, preparation for interview. 
Developmental Activity E» 2« 

Teiking notes on interviews. Developmental Activity, li, 6« 

Identifying key ideas, supporting ideas, phrases which reveal sources. 
Developmental Activity 

MAJOR INSTHUCTIOIIAL MATERIALS 

Published Reports in Any Media 

Subjects of Genuine Interest to Students 

Selections in CLassrcom Anthologies 

Tanner, English 1 0 
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GRADE TEN 
MH^I UIJIT: ARGUMENTATIDN 

SCOPE OF THE UNIT 

In this unit, vje recognize that in argumentation the speaker/writer wants 
to convince, to persuade, to win, but that his zeal may and often does 
result in anger, alienation, and a cut-off in communication. We endeavor 
to promote the idea that if the speaker/writer's adm is, first of all, to 
win respect for his thinking - if not agrement with his ideas and argu- 
menljs he can make considerable progress toward convincing and persuading 
his listener/reader. With this in mind, the unit aims to help the student 
understand .that he has a better chance of achieving his goal if he presents 
his arguments unonotionally, listens closely, uses generalizations care- 
fully, and supports his assertions with facts, where possible, A further 
aim is to develop a sincere willingness to modify his views as a result of 
the interchan ::c# 

Although developing an understanding of the role of language in argumeata- 
tion is an important goal of this unit, the dev^opment and cong^osition of 
a well-reasoned argument is of even greater in^jortanco* In fact, the 
development of an argumentative essay on an issue of iitqportance to the 
student is the unifying core of the unit and the major opportunity in the 
tenth grade to teach oqxDsitoiy wilting. The student begins by examining 
both sides of an issue, then he balances both sides of the arguments in a 
Socratic dialogue - from which an argumentative essay supporting one side, 
but showing awareness of the other side, is developed* Throughout the 
unit, the teacher is urged to parallel work on the issues chosen with 
examination of the role of languageo The learning activities pertaining 
to the development of an argumentative essay are given in the main body 
of the unit; the activities relating to the role of language are given in 
a s^ipplement to the unit. In few classes is there likely to be good reason 
for using all the activities suggested in the supplementj the teacher should 
choose those most needed by the class. In some classes, the teacher may 
wish to apply what had been learned about ai^gumentation to essays of opinion, 
to editorials, and to letters to the editor. 
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1. Td help the sibudent develop the language habits most likely to win respect 
for his thinki'jig# • 



Given this stimulus^ context, 
or situation 



a. Class view:lng of a movie or a 
dramatic ir^provisation, or an 
essay to read 
Sweeping g€nea?alizations 

c» Inadequately developed 
argiments 

d* Statements of vaiious kinds 



Related data 
f • An iss^ae about which he feels 
strongly 

g. An essay of opinion 



The student shoxild 



Bo able to identify the statement's which 
disturb and those which soothe. 

Be able to rephrase thou for greater 
accuracy and acceptability. 
Be able to identifir some of the illogi- 
calities, or other weaknesses in the 
argument. 

Be able to differentiate accurately among 
the facts, assertions, generalizations, 
inferences, and judgments o 
Be able to make reasonable inferences. 
Be able to express his arguments con- 
sciously and purposefully in language 
calculated to win converts. 
Be able to outline the author ^s thesis 
and main points. 



2. To increase student ability to develop a well-reasoned argument. 



a. 


A choice of 


issues 


b. 


An issiie he 


has 


chosen 


c. 


An issue he 


has 


chosen 


d. 


An issue he 


has 


chosen 


e. 


An issue he 


has 


chosen 


f. 


An argument 







g. Several points to support 
an argument 

h. An argument supporting 
one side of an issue 

io Their owi argument c 



Be able to recognize and name the one 
about wMch he has a personal conviction* 
Be able to express his own viewpoint in 
an assertiono 

Be able to identify several pro and 
several con arguments. 
Be able to identify limitations in his 
own knowlocJge about the issue. 
Be able to e:qpand his knowledge about the 
issue through research and interviews - 
and to identify the new information. 
Be able to name points and language which 
were self-defeating and points and lang- 
uage which were effective. 
Be able to move smoothly from one point 
to the next. 

Be able to argue several points on the 
other side of the issue. 
Be able to qualify them in a manner 
calculated to win acceptance. 
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DjimiDRY ACTIVITIES 

A# Some impcrt?.nt argumentation takes place in the seclusion of the jury room© 
Show the i'iln "Tijcl'/c An ;ry Mun" (Central RLlm Library) or have stuc'.ents 
read the ::^lay nhich is available in Gra^ t Television Plays ^ Bcplorinr,^ Life 
Throuf^h Literature ^ and Lanr?uaRe and Reality ^ The latter book has good 
study guides on pp. 2U3*2U5« As they i^atch (or read) ask students to 
identify: 

1.4 Statements "which provoked anger and cut-off coimminl cation i> 
2« Statements which appe'^lod to the emotions of the group. 
3. Statements TJhich tended to soothe feoLings and to promote progress 
toward unanirailgro 

B. At any period in time there are a large number of issues about ^^ihich the 
public in general has strong feelings. List a number of these issues and 
encourage pairs of students to injjrovise an argument on selected issues 
exploring the range of popular pro and con arguments. Issues such as the 
value of the President's visit to China, busing of students to achieve 
equal educational opportunity, plans to build a highway through an area 
rich in historical associations, etc., are suitable; however, the capacity 
of the issue to pz'ovoke serious argument is dependent on its immediacy at 
the time of instruction. The teacher may prefer to have the class draw up 
its own list of significant current issuesa Before tl:e improvised argu- 
ments are presented, ask the class to identify in each argument generaliza- 
tions which they find difficult to accept. At the conclusion, study these 
generali25ations to discover, if possible, why they find these generaliza- 
tions unacceptable. This discussion should be e3q)loratoryj if the class 
cannot give reasonable explanations for their rejection of certain general- 
izations, explanations should not be forced. Some of the explanations 
vhich might reasonably be given are: 

- 1. The generalization was based on one or onlj*^ a few incidents or 

, specifics. (Thunderstorms occur the year round; I know because we 
had one in January of 1972.) 

2. The generalization is not relevant to some details from which it 
supposedly was derived. (After a study of the merits of presidential 
candidates - "lyhiskie will win because he looks like tincoln".) 

3. The generalization was unsupported. (The use of marijuana leads to 
the use of heroin.) 

km The generalization was too broad, too sweqping, etc. (Girls are silly.) 

A variation on this activity would be to have students improvise dramatic- 
ally an issue discussed in a letter to Ann Landers, My Vanderbilt, 
Elizabeth Post, Ellen Peck, et al, and to liave students identify the 
unacceptable generalizations. 

C. The following statements (or generalizations) arc all calculated to annoy, 
anger, or disturb someone. Ask studcaits, worlcing in groups, to rewrite 
each statement in several wa^s, in an effort to make the statement more 
palatable or more accurate. Have them discuss why their statements are 
likely to be received better than the original statements. 

1. The United States should mediate the differences between Northern 

Ireland and Britain. 
2e Draft evaders should never be granted amnesty. 
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3» War is morally unjustifiable. 
km Women arc poor cirivers. 

Teen-agers exploit their parents, 
6» All boys love football c 
?• Germans are thrifty* 

d« When i am grown, 1^11 have the freedom to do as I pleaee. 

?• Isrcd should return the land grabbed daring the Six Day War. 
10. Israel always fights courageously''. 
U. Red heads have bad tempers. 

12, The industrial-military complex is responsible for cur war in Vietnam. 

13. No president of the U. S. should dishonor his country by visiting a 
Communist countiy. 

U;. Unless technological advancement is restrained, the earth will become 

uninhabitable for humans. 
1^. The big business aspect of pro football is ruining the sport. 
l6. Capital punislment is essential to reduce crime. 

D. Use a carefully selected collection of Letters to the Editor. VJhen present- 
ing them to the students point out that the question is not "Do you agree 
with this point 'of view?" but "What arguments has the writer selected to 
bolster his case or position?" '^iJhat illogicality in the argument can you 
detect?", i.e., ^'IJhat arc the unrecognized facts? the fallacious assump- 
tions?" Etc. Then ask, "If you wrote a letter responding to this argximent, 
what points could you make to counterbalance the position taken by the 
writer of the letter?" and "Of all the arguments you can identify, wliich 
one would you select as being the strongest?" However, don't require 
students to write their own responses to the editor. This activity has 
achieved its piurpose if students recognize the selectivity that goes into 
the statement of one^s position on an issue. 

LONG RAMGE ACTIVITIES 

A. Suggest that students watch for arguments between characters in comic 
strips, and when they have identified a strong argument, that they dip 
the comic strip daily during the period that the argument runs its coursoc 
Then each student should prepare a chart showing the strengths and weak- 
nesses on each side of the argument. Or some students might prepare a 
comic strip, developing the sequence for several daysj and presenting a 
"typical" family argument with aH its emotionalism and illogical reasoning,* 

B. Suggest that students make a collection of examples of what they consider 
"bum" arguments which they observe in all media. Exan^Jles from current 
periodicals may be clippedj examples from radio and television may be 
summarized as accTirately as possible. For each example of a "bum" argu- 
ment, the stud^t should write two or more questions that he would like to 
ask the writer or speaker to help him think through his argument more care- 
fully. 

C. The major, required long range and continuing activity is the development 
of a position statement, pro or con, on some issue of importance to the 
individual student. This activity is explained more fully under Develop- 
mental Activities. 

DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



A. The purpose of this activity is, primarily, to ±aiace pupil understanding of 
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some useful terms, and, secondarily, to develop some appreciation of the 
diverse ways infomed people look at public issues • 

Begin by asking each group to select some issue which is current at the 
time of instruction, e.go, presidential candidates, hair styles, cosmetics 
for men, antivivisection, withdrawal from Viet Nam, amnesty for draft 
evaders, busing to provide equal educational opportunities, curtailing 
space exploration, etcc, and to bring to class a collection of newspaper 
and magazine articles, cartoons, letters to the editors, editorials, and 
tapes (or summaries) of television and radio newscasts, commentary^ and 
editorials - all relating to the issue selected by the group* 

Have each group examine its coLlected materials to identify several 
examples of 1) generalizations, 2) facts, 3) assertions, h) inferences, 
and 5) judgments. Assume that the students have a working knowledge of 
each term. Ihen, have each group in turn present its generalizations; the 
collected generalizations may be written on the chalkboard or on a trans- 
parency or they may be slJ??)ly read to the class© Ask the students to study 
these generalizations in order to come up with a class definition of "gener- 
alization" ♦ Go through the same procedure for the terms "facts," "asser- 
tions," "inferences," and "judgments." The definitions sliould be derived 
from the "evidence" presented in the exaii?)les collected by the groups and 
should be expressed in the language of the students. Although definitions 
will vary, the meanings most helpful to the achievement of the goals of 
this unit will convey the ideas expressed for each term given here: 

A generalization is a statement derived from the examination of a 

nuniber of specifics. 
A fact is something that is verifiable in an objective way. 
Axi assertion is a positive statement. 

An imferenoe is a conclusion logically deidved from the Information 
availabl e » 

A judgment is a determination or opinion arrived at by the examination 
of all available information. 

The major activity of the unit is the step-ly-step development of a wall 
reasoned argument. Each student should saLect his own. issue j the issue 
should be one about which he feels a personal conviction. Teachers who 
know their students well should be able to guide students to meaningful 
choices. The various issues touched on so far in this unit are good 
possibilities. Other issues worthy of attention include: parental 
responsibility for young people's experimentation with drugs, the right 
of women with illegitimate children to be on welfare rolls, capital 
punishment, teen-age mothers in school, continuous career education for 
all, work-stuc(y programs for prisoners, an "opai campus", value added taxes, 
equalization of educational funding, eradication of the seniority system in 
legislative bodies, redistricting to maintain the "one-man one-vote" prin- 
ciple, anti-gun legislation, the "natural superiority" of women as pro- 
pounded by Ashlqy Itontague, styles popular with the young, parental account- 
ability for teen-age behavior, a recent controversi^ movie or book, women's 
liberation, the draft, law and order, reform in the courts or in correction- 
al institutions, preservation of wild life, need for recycling materials, 
high cost of hospital care, value of organic or natural foods, high salaries 
of professional athletes, superiority of foreign built cars, baseball is the 
American 'National sport'*, local officials should do everything possible to 
keep the Colts in Baltimore, policemen should be required to be college 
educated, etc. 
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Next, ask each student to begin the preparation of his argument by l) 
writing his topic at the top of a piece of paper and, 2) writing his per- 
sonal conviction about that topic in the form of an assertion on the next 
line» Now have students divide the page in half from top to bottom for the 
identification of pro and con arguments relevant to the issue. Ask the 
students to identify from their present knowledge all the pro and con argu- 
ments th^ can think of • Explain to the students how knowledge of opposing 
viewpoints helps in the presentation of one's arguments. X^hen the student 
has exhausted his knowledge, ask him to make a list of the questions or 
points about which he needs more infoimation if he is eventually to present 
a convincing argument. At this point, it would be most helpful to have the 
groups or the class examine a number of student papers to hoLp each student 
recognize the kind of information which is needed in the development of his 
position on the issue. 

Now, armed with valid purposes for research and Investigation, the student 
should conduct the interviews and read the reference materia], neededo All 
information gleaned should be added to the pro and con arguments Hsted in 
the original examination of the topic. 

Note: This activity could easily and beneficially be carried out by pairs 
of students, one handling pro arguments, the other handling con arguments. 

Note: Some students will enjoy making short films - showing arguments which 
support their assertions about the issue selected. 

The second stage in the development of student arguments is the refining 
and reorganization of all his notes. Awned with more knowledge and greater 
insight, the student win likely need to modify his original assertion about 
the Issue he selected. His task now is to pair his pro and con points in a 
logical sequence, putting in the first column his own viewpoint whether pro 
or con. The student should endeavor to express each point clearly and 
briefly. 

At this point the teacher may wish to sexLect several papers foi? class 
* analysis and evaluation to see that the ax-guments are balanced and rational. 
Following this, the class may id^tify qualities of effective arguments, 
e.g.: 

Good "Position" Statements 

le Begin with assertions. 

2. Contain arguments relevant to the issue. 

3. Are clear to the audience for which the position is to be stated. 

U. Are based on facts or at least the most reliable information available. 

5. Acknowledge sources of information or opinion. 

6. Use logical inferences and judgments. 

7. Make generalizations which can be substantiated with many specific 
incidents or examples. 

8. Take the opposing positions into account. 

9. Are unooaotional* 
10. Lack bias. 

U. Are organized logically. 

Each student should enlist the help of another student in order to convert 
his pro and con notes into an oral dialogue or argument. The originator of 
the argument should begin by making his asserld.on about the issue and then 
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develop his first point; the second student responds with the counter argu- 
raent# Each point, pro and con, should be developed adequately before the 
proponents of the opposing views go on to the next pair of arguments* Each 
pair of disputants should practice their argument until strong assertions 
are qualified in a reasonable manner and untdl they achieve a facility and 
flow in the handling of the issue, then the pairs should present their 
arguments to their groups or to the class, who should evaluate th^ using 
the criteria for good arguments developed in Activity C, 

E. This continuing activity culminates in the devaLopment of an argumentative 
essay^ Each student should develop in writing the three or four most iuipor- 
tant points which he uses to support his assertion. Ask the students l) to 
tiy to be clear, convincing, and dispassionate, 2) to show awareness of the 
opposing arguments, and 3) to limit the essay to three pages or less* After 
the students have written their first drafts of their essays, ask each to 
pair up with a student - other than the former partner - to read and suggest 
ways to in5)rove each one's essays. Finally, an editorial committee should 
select the best essays for "publication" iix a class book of student writing 
or in the school or community newspapers* 

Student-made films showing arguments supporting specific assertions about 
an issue could be shown now - acconqjanied by the oral reading of the essays. 

F. Some of the most interesting of all essays are those in which the author 
argues a deeply felt conviction. The arguments are always edifying and 
entertaining. Casual reading of the essays, however, leads some students 
to believe that the essays were casually and easily developed. The purpose 
of this activity is to help students appreciate the careful marshalling of 
data and the. precise ordering of arguments into a precise and puiposeful 
whole which the reader can understand and en joy • Use any of these essays. 

Nonf iction II 

The Feel 
Making War Hard 
Three Days to See 
Prison Breaks 
Brxe Judgment of the Birds 

Studies in Non-Fiction 

Invasion from Mars 

Selected essays of opinion from classroom anthologies 

Have students read the selected essay carefully to determine the author's 
purpose and ask them to express that purpose in a declarative sentence. 
Then ask the students, using- this sentence as the topic or title, to make 
an outline showing how the author developed his theme in the essay. Because 
many students are likely to do this poorly, it is suggested that the teacher 
lead the class in the cooperative outlining of the selected essay. Subse- 
quently, the students may be asked to outline another essay independently* 
Class evaluation of the essays should focus on accurate recognition of the 
author's major points. This work might be concluded by focusing on the 
inyriad ways a writer moves from one point to another. Transitional devices 
in the usual terms .«should be de-emphasized since mai^r good writers use them 
sparingly; instead, the students should be haLped to recognize the ideas 
which facilitate progression, the use of pronouns, the repetitions 
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and restatements* The teacher should haLp the students recognize the 
subtle things on author does to make his essay coheslveo 

EVMiUAnNG ACTIVITY 

Some of the most important and logically developed aiguments take place in 
court rooms • The play. "Inherit the Wind", is a good example© Use the film, 
available frora the Central Film Library, or the script, available in Sheratsky 
and Reilly, The Lively Arts: Four Representative ^Qoes, pp. 25I4-368 to evaluate 
class achievement of the objectives of the unit. Use the activities on pp# 
368 for class and small group discussion of the play. Evaluate the understand- 
ings and skill in expressing them of students individually by having each de- 
velop in writing one of the assignments, numbered 7 and 8, on p. 367* 

SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES 

Notes Use only those activities needed by the class. 

A. Use "Making Generalizations", Chapter 7^ pp» 108-119, Tanner, Ea/^lish 10, ' 
after DevoLopmental Activity A. 

B. Use "Supporting Your Assertions", Chapter 8, pp« 120-li|2, Tanner, English 

10, after Developmental Activity B* 

Co Assemble several dozen cartoons, mar^r dealing ^dth the same issue. As each 
is shoTin to the class discuss l) the political issue at stake, 2) the argu- 
ment or point made by the cartoonist, and 3) ^^ays the cartoonist revealed 
his point of viex^j. 

Do Prepare a long list of assertions and ask students to identify those which 
are generally accepted as true and those nhich represent no more than a 
personal opinion or preference. Sample assertions - 

1. 1 + 1 2 

2. Dustin H^ffroan is a good actor. 

3* 365 people died in automobile accidents on Memorial. Day. 

11. i^ight follow js day. 

5# % P^irents don't understand me. 

60 i^an is an intelligent animal. 

7% Women are discriminated against. 

8. There are 30 students in this class# 

Eo Use the material on "Inferences, " pp. ^62-^73^ Perspectives > I969 edition. 

Fo Have students read "Elephants arc Different to Different People" and "Six. 
Blind Men and the Elephant," pa^je 193^ Cbnflict . Then suggest that 
students conqjose poans or essays in -which they sho^ hox^ the same situation 
or object generates different inferences and judgments. 

Go Ask students to make inferences based on these and similar collections of 



facts. 



1. 
2. 



The child cried and ran to the door asA-^car drove away. 

After the bell rang, the teacher askdd students to put away their books, 

to get out their pens, and began to distribute dittoed papers. 

The car had just been tuned up and supplied with a new battery, yet 

when Tom ttimed the ignition key, there was not a sound. 



3. 
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lio A young man, one of hundreds in a demonstration, shoutedj^ "Pigs, off 
caii5)us"« The banner he carried said, "Tolerance"* 
The lady, wearing mink, arrived in a chauffeur driven-lixnousine* 
6. VJhen he.a^joke in a \?indo^jless room, he first became aware of the knot 
on the back of his head, secondly, of his soiled suit, and finally of 
the fact that his watch had run down^ 
?• Jbmmy, after two weeks in camp, developed a bad cough* 
8« The teacher,, with a frown and compressed lips, is watching, you 

constantly as you take a test* - 
9 m Joan, a girl you have been dating regularly, has been either bui^y or 
ill the last . six times you called for a date* 
10» On the morning of your annual barbecue, the cloud cover is extensive* 
11* Teacher finds that 2 students, seated at adjacent, desks, have made 

identical errors on a test* 
12« Girl on a blind date, dances one or two dances with him, then says she 

has a headache and asks to be taken homo* 
13* A friend who owes you an overdue debt has been carefully avoiding youo 

H* After the class has read "A, B, & C, the Human/ELement iii Math^natics," 
p* liPl;, E3cplorinf> Life Through Literature ^ suggest that each student write 
a humorous story or essay based on Inferences and judgments about the "life" 
of a selected inanimate object* 

lo Present the class with a collection of essays such as those listed below 
and ask each group to select one essay to read* After each group has read 
the essay they chose, they should attempt to make inferences about 

1* The author *s view of the good llfe# 
2« The author's concept of success* 

Suggested essays - 

Studies in Non^-Flction 

The Thread That Runs So True 
The Noblest Ihstrument 
Letters of Protest I Never Sent 
Yes, Your Honesty 
Just Short of Eternity 



Non-Flctlon II 

Please Don't Eat the Daisies 
-An Iowa Christmas 
Our Waverly 
A Hole 

Under the Ice to the North Pole 



J* Have students select editorials, letters to the editor, and copies of 
television editorials with which th^ disagree. Ask each student to 
respond with an appropriate counter argument to one. , 

K. Use this letter to introduce students to inductive reasoning: 
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Dear Sir; 

Last Saturday night, as I passed through the intersection 
of Elm Boulevard and Third Street, I had to swerve sharply to 
avoid hitting a car which went through tlie red light • The 
dzdver of the car was a teenager and there were four other 
passQigers in the car ^dth him* A month ago, while didving on 
a rather narrow road, I bad to drive into a ditch to avoid being 
sideswiped by a car which was trying to pass where there wasn't 
enough TOomt This car was aljso driven by a teenager. These 
experioices have convinces! me that teenage drivers are a menace 
and that the driving age in this state should be raised to 
twenty-one# 

Sincerely, 

Discuss: 

First, the validity of the generalization in the last sentence. 
2. Next, why this is considered an &jasrsple of inductive reasoning. 
3# How this differs from deductive reasoning. 

Then ask students to reread the^ argumentative essay each wrote in Develop- 
mental Activity F and to tell whether it was developed inductively or 
deductively. 

. L. Ask each student to rewrite the argumentative essay he wrote in Develop- 
mental Activity F from the opposite side of the argument. Etlscuss the 
difficulties encountered. 

Mo Have students in pairs select and read any one of the following stories 
from Rebels and Refflilars . 



I Walk Alone 

You Want to be Somebody Odd 
Out of Order 

The Boy Who Painted Christ Black 
The Country of the Blind 
Cyclists' Raid 
Death of a Tsotsie 

Each story deals with a conflict. Ask the pairs of students, first, to 
identify the conflict and then to take opposing sides in regard to the 
conflict. Ask each to develop several strong arguments supporting the 
position he has taken and to argue those points with his partner. VJhen 
the argument has run out or reached an Impasse, ask each member to switch 
sides and this time argue the side he formerly opposed. Finally, as a 
class discuss: 

Did your own opinion on the issue change as a result of the debates? 
How? 

After arguing both sides, did the issue seem more or less con^lex? "Hhy? 
Did any arguments used in the first round seem less valid in the 
second round? Why? . 

IVhat one point seems most important in resolving or underst^mding the 
issue? 
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N# Workins «ith sentences 

!• Have students work with the sentences in which th^ state the pro and 
con arguments in relation to the issue selected. Developmental 
Activity to make them clearer and stronger. Consider the use of 
more vigorous verbs, concrete and specific nouns, and precise modifi- 
cation. 

2o Have students analyze the structure of their owi sentences in their 
argumentative essays. Developmental Activity F, to see if argumentation 
encourages them to use more qualification and hence more coii5)l€oc 
sentences* 

3% Provide exercises requiring students to eoqpand and to modif^r sentences 
from their argumentative essays, DevaLopmental Activity F» 

Oo Training In logical thinking 

1. Jumble all the sentences in a student written argumentative essay and 
ask students to unscramble them, 3h groups, the students may coinpare 
their own versions and evaluate them for logical progression of ideas, 

2. iJse sentences or games requiring students to identify logical analogies, 
e.g,, "nest" is to "bird" as "den" is to 

3. Develop a logic game as described in Mbffett> A Student-Centered 
LanRuafxe Arts Curriculum, K-13, Pa 26l, ^ 

P, For help developing skills of outlining, use Tanner, English l0,pp, 21^^211. 

RELATED LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 

Identify language which irritates and language which soothes. Initiatory 
Activity A. 

Differentiate among generalizations, facts, assertions. Inferences, and judg- 
ments. Developmental Activity C and Supplemental Activities A, B, D, 

RELATED OOI^OSITION ACTIVITIES 

Rewrite assertions or generalizations to make them more palatable and more 
accurate. Initiatory Activity C, 

Devise questions to counter "bum" arguments. Long Range Activity B, 

Develop class definitions for: generalization, fact, assertion, inference, 
judgment, DevaLopmental Activity A, 

Develop pro and con notes re issue into a logical sequence. Developmental 
Activity C, 

Convert pro and con arguments into a Socratic dialogue. Developmental 
Activity D« 

Use pro or con arguments to develop an argumentative essay. Developmental 
Activity 

Make a film to support position statement. Developmental Activity B and £• 
O 3lain in a theme a quotation from "Inherit the Wind", Evaluating Activity • 
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Write an axialyaLs of critical reviews of "Ihhetit the Wind", Evaluating 
Activl1gr« 

Identifjr subtle transitions^ Defvelopment(\. ^tctivity F« 

Con9x>s6 poem or essay about something which generates different Inferences and 
judgment 8 J Si^{^eniental Activity F« and Ht 

Bespond nith a counter argument to an editorial or letter to the editor, 
Supplemenbal Activity 

Revrite ax^umwtative essay fjrom opposing viewpoint. Supplemental Activity L# 
Switch sides in an oral argument. Supplemental Activity M« 
Improving sentences. Supplemental Activity N« 
RELATED CRTTICMi READINO ACTIVITIES 

Differentiate among generalizations which are sound and those which are derived 
from too few ^ecif ics, are Irrelevant, are unsuqpported, are too bioad^ 
Ihitiatoiy Activity B. 

Select arguments which counterbalance those presented, Ihitiatoiy Activity D» 

Identify strengths and weaknesses in comic strip arguments. Long Range 
Activity A» 

Select inf ozmatlon relevant to the issue chosen. Developmental Activlly B» 

Outline an essay of opinion. Developmental Activity F4 

Evaluate the arguments in "Inherit the Wind", Evaluating Activity* 

Make inferences based on facts given, Sapi>lement£Ll Activity &• 

Hake Inferences re essays read. Supplemental Activity I« 

Differentiate between inductive and dednotive reasoning. Supplemental 
Activity 

Identify logical thinking. Supplemental ActivH^ 0^ 
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GRADE TET 



THE EYE^S MIND: VISUAL LITERACI 

SC»PE OF THE UNIT 

]jitroductory Note to the Teacher 

The visual world is a book constantly corarauxiicating to someone who knows how 
to read, to someone who is, in short, visually literate. It is the purpose 
of this unit to get students to look more carefully at the "pages" of that 
book« 

Mary and Irene show up at a party wearing the same dress. They are pleasant 
to each other, but through those silent stares — in a sense sizing each 
other up — the^ have communicated without words. 

Three young girls at the symphony are talking with each other during the per 
formance. Five people in front of them turn and glare, and the talking 
stops. Another message is communicated witJiout a word. 

Two soldiers stand, guns ijn hand; a ballerina twirls in a pirouette; a bank- 
teller holds high his hands — facing a man with a gun; a young boy splashes 
in deqp water, disappearing for long moments beneath its surface; two cars 
on the highway are headed full speed ahead into each other ~ and more 
messages are communicated without words. 

Such non-verbal communication is used every day to tell people how we feel 
about oursoLves and them. The language includes posture, gestures, facial 
expressions, costumes, the way wo walk, even our treatment of time, space, 
and material things. 

We know instantly whether or not the person we're talking to is "tuned in." 
We see a nod of the head, and if the person agrees with us, it can be a 
vigorous one. If he smiles, we are "received" with pleasure. If he reveals 
his skepticism by raising an ^ebrow or pulling down the comer of his mouth 
we know he has some reservations. If he starts shifting his body position, 
stretching his arms or legs, looking around the room or becomes fidgety, the 
conversation is over. And all of this is communicated non-verbally. 

People learn body language by observing and imitating those around them as 
they're growing up© Regional, class, and ethnic patterns of body behavior 
are learned in childhood and persist throughout life. 

Non-verbal communications signal to members of our own group what kind of a 
person we are, how we feel about others, hox^ we fit into and work in a group 
whether we're assured or anxious — and none of us will ever become fully 
knowledgeable concerning every visual symbol, but each of us should realize 
the power of such symbols and use that power to improve communication. 

This unit is composed of three sections, each developing understandings 
about an irrqportant aspect of visual literacy o The sections are: 

Section One - Boc^y Language 
Section Two - Significance of Objects 
Q Section Three - Still Visual Media: Photographs, Artworks 
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At first glance, the unit may appear long and oonplex. A quick reading of 
the total unit, however, reveals that the objectives are limited and specific, 
that many explanations arc included to facilitate understanding and use, that 
many of the acti-^/itics arc designed to acliieve the same few goals — • thus 
offering innumerable options, and that given the visual literacy most students 
have aLready attained through television, movies, travel, etc», some of the 
goals can be achieved easily and quickly. 

We recommend that each teacher preplem — by selecting those sections, 
activities, and materials, e#g,, films and pictures, to be used before 
beginning instruction, that all films be ordered immedLatdLy, that definite 
time litnite be set and adhered to, if possible (Section I should bo allotted 
several days onJyi Section II - about a week- Section III will require more 
time)t For many teachers and classes, the activities of this unit are likely 
to be fascinating. It is important, nevertheless, not to allow this unit's 
activities to extend to a length which precludes a full and well-balsmced 
program for the year* 

The non-graded elective unit on "Ellm Communication'^ which follows this 
unit aims to further increase vlsaial literacy through film analysis and 
film making. 
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UlIIT OBJECTIVES 



The numbered objectives arc instnictional objectives — • the teacher's goals* The 
lettered objectives are behavioral goals, specilidng the student behaviors by which 
to observe the success of the instructional program. Few classes shoiild be expected 
to achieve all of the goals; what is achieved depends largely on student interest 
and ability and on teacher selection of goals and activities e 



1» To develop in students an awareness of the strong analogy between verbal 
literacy and non-verbal^ or visual literacy * 



Given this stimulus or context - 



a« An opportunity to obsezrve 
pantomimes 



bfi Examples of visual language 
and verbal language 



o^ An opportunity to view a 
silent film 

d# Stud^r of any major portion 
of the unit 



To develop the interpretive skills 
visual communication media. 



The student should 



Be able to state the message or story being 

enacted and to name some of the movements, 

stances, etc., which were used to communi- 
cate it« 

Be able to eaqplain several of the qualities 
the two "languages" have in common, e.go, 
vocabulary, gyntactical structure, context, 
levels of meaning, etc. 

Be able to produce a verbal account of the 
stoiy line depicted. 

Be able to explain the importance of visual 
literacy, naming specific elements in 
several communication media which the 
viewer must be able to "read". 



needed for increasing understanding of 



a. Objects, single pictures and 
photographs* a series of 
related pictures or films 

b. A picture, flliastrip, or 
film 

c. A picture or other communica- 
tion medium 

d. An ambigiiity ia visual 
coranainication 

e. A film to view 

f . Several pictures or films on 
the same idea or thono 



Be able to identify the idea or message 
communicated by each. 

Be able to identify ^bolic or metaphoric 
elements and to state the significance of 
each. 

Be able to state an inference which can be 
derived from concrete details in the medium. 

Routinely demonstrate his awareness of the 
need to look for meaning in the context. 

Be able to identify several visual cU.^hes. 

Be able to identify variations on that 
theme or idea. 



To dcvolop skill in communicating through visual media. 



a. A verbal message 



b. Many pictures from which 
to make selections 



Be able to use his boc^r effectively to 
communicate that message or to assist in 
the communication of that message. 

Be able to compose a pictorial statement, 
essay, biography, or story© 
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BJITIAIDRr ACTI7ITIES 



Mary of the activities listed here^ as wall as mary throughout the unit, do 
not lend thcansolves to "right" or "wrong" student rejsponsesj at best, the 
responses are to be considered "good" or "poor" — the criteria being the 
degree of specificity the student uses and the extent to which the student - 
justifies his subjective response. Ihis allows for a range of responses — - 
even some which are contradictoiy — which xnay be considered valid. 

A. To provide an introduction to visual interpretation, show the filmstrip 
"Stop Looking and Start Seeing" from tlie Eye Gate House series Fresh 
Per^ectives in Composition p Have students write their responses to the 
various exercises in visual interpretation presented in the filmstrip. 

As a follow-up to the gMll aaphasized in the filmstrip (visual inference), 
have students bring in a photograph from a magazine, the interpretation 
of which is inferential. Each student slaould write five questions. Infer- 
ential rather than factual. In auaH groups, each student shows his 
photograph to the group, allows the group to study it, then asks the 
group to answer his questions on the Interpretation of his photograph, 
requirdng that the group cite specific visual details from the photograph 
as a basis for their inferences. 

B, An excellent commentary on the increasing need for visual literacy in our 
age of electronic circuitry communication is the film This Is Marshal 
McCluhanj available from Enoch Pratt Library. The film presents McClu- 
hanism in an interesting and understandable survey of sight and sound in 
modem media. An alternate film which also emphasizes visual literacy is 
"Worth Ifow l^lany Words," County Film Library 751755 • 

Hold a discussion on the often-heard saying, "A picture is worth a 
thousand words*" 



1. Are pictures better communicators tlian words for all messages? 
Are there some messages which could not be told with pictures? 

2. Are there ary other media besides \^ords or pictures — whether etill 
or motion pictures — which communicate messages? 

C. During a class, pass aroimd a ditto (or dittoes) while a lesson is bcdng 
taught. TaLl students that they may "doodle" on the ditto for a few 
minutes, without signing their names to thixLl* doodles. The only restric- 
tion is that they may not include any verbal material — only drawings, 
sketches, or shapes, designs, geometric figxires. (lb not tell the 
students that the ditto will be a basis for a class or group discussion 
during a subsequent lesson.) Run off the dittoes and distribute copies 
to small grovips. In the next lesson, have the groups analyze the doodles 
to determine if patterns of leaning" are present: 

Do certain doodles fall into cei^tain categories — some shapes, some 
designs, some sketches, some drawings? 

Who, other than himself j> is the doodler communicating to? 
What arc the various topics suggested by the doodles? 
Select three doodles from the ditto assigned to your group and attempt 
to read the doodler' s mind through his doodle. What vere the thoughts 
that produced the doodle? What specific details in the doodle helped 
you read his mind? 

VJhy do people doodle? (Discourage the pat answer "boredom" and have 
students spec^ulate more deeply**) 
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To show the importance of gestures in coramunication, organize the class 
into several groups of two teams each to play charades • Eich group 
should be given slips of paper with titles of books, songs, movies, and 
3V shoT-;s on than, prepared by the teacher in advance. Groxind rules 
should be established before the game begins (e.g., universal gesture 
symbols for book, song, movie, TV show; time allotment for e^ch individual 
performer, etc.)* After each group coiq^letes the game, they should be 
asked to . select the best charader from the group, and the best player 
from each group could conpete in a "class charade champs" contest* (See 
Tanner, B asic Drama Projects^ for further ideas on the use of gestures as 
communicaTiion devices j this book is available through drama teachers. Jbr 
more detailed directions on charades as well as other games involving 
body language, see also the section "Boc(y English", Moff ett, A Student- 
Centered Laiig\aa^e Arts Ourriculimj pp. 165-169, available in English 
Department.) 

LONG RANGE ACTIVITIES Aim PflDJECTg 

A. Assign selected chapters from Boc^ Language by Julius Fast to several 
students skilled in synthesizing and reporting, each being responsible 
for one chapter. These students will present a panel discussion of the 
selections from the book as a way of e^qjandlng and crystallizing key 
ideas in the first section of the developmental activities of this unit 
on: Body Language^ 

Recommended Chapters: 

1. Chapter One, "The Boct^ is the Ifessage," pp. 1-8. 

2. Chapter Two, "Of Animals and Territory," pp. 9-l8o 

3. Chapter Three, "How We Handle Space," pp. 19-3U« 
U. Chapter Four, "T'Jhen Space is Invaded." ppo 35-52. 

5. Chapter Eight, "Positions, Points, and Postures," pp. 111-119. 

6. Chapter Nine, ''t/inking. Blinking, and Nods," pp.l29-lli3. 

7. Chapter Eleven, "Body Language: Use and Abuse," from p. 171-180. 

B. Ask individual students to read and report on the chapters of The Silent 
Language by Edward T. Hall indicated below. The reports may be spaced 
throughout work on Sections II and III according to the teacher's dis- 
cretion or they may all be used in a panel discussion, perhaps toward 
the end of class work on Section III. 

Chapter One, "The Voices of Tdme,** pages 15-30 
Chapter Three, "The Vocabulajy of Culture," pages i;2-62. 
Chapter Five, "Culture Is Communication," pagewi 93-98. 
Chapter Nine, "Time Talks: American Accents," pages 128-1U5* 
Chapter Ten, "Space Speaks," pages ll;6-l61;. 

C. To recognize the importance that pictures play in visual and verbal 
communication, have students collect a series of pictures, posters and/ 
or photographs and use them to create one of the following projects which 
they will present to the dass for evaluation. Use during Section III on 
Still Visual Media. 

1. A picture notebook which tells a stoiy with as few . words as possible. 

2, A mobile using pictures to develop a single idea. 




D, Make a field trip to the 1/alters Art Galleiy to learn hoi^ to "read" the 
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stories told in the stained glass windows of the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages# The guides at the Walters will explain the significance of 
the symbols and colors used and point out the way to follow the sequence 
of the storj'-Q 

E# Assign the following chapters of ^ 'Die Use and Misuse of Language^ a paper- 
back edited by S# I# Hayakawa, to five" students, each being assigned all 
of the selected chapters* These five students should study the chapters 
and devise and teach a lesson based on them to the monbers of thoir small 
groupso One day should be allotted for the lessons, the five lessons 
being conducted simultaneously by the five student-teachers of five leam- 
ing groups • Meet with the five student-teachers well in advance of the 
day of the lessons to hdp them plan, to encourage them to use effective 
inductive activities and appropriate methods of evaluation of the effec* 
tiveness of their instruction to their small groups • Also, remind student- 
teachers to focus their lessons on the attainment of visual literacy. This 
lesson could be used most effectively in Section III* 

1# "A Grammar of Assassination," pages 127-17U-» 
2. ''^.Jhy the Edsel Laid- an Efeg," pages 169-17U# 
3# "The Language of Pictures," pages 175-l83# 



DEVELOPMBITiiL ACTIVITIES 



Section Ono: Body Lan[?iage 

At The human body is a means of coinmunication# Bodily motion, stance, and 
facial expression ai:»e included in the vocabulaiy and syntax of body 
language* To start the development of this generalization on a concrete 
level, use six student actors who, following instructions given to them 
privatoLy a day earlier, pantomime the sequences of body language sen- 
tences required for this activity. Ask the class to observe each "actor" 
closely in order to identify the message or communication each bod^r is 
making* After each sequence of perfoimances, discuss these questions: 

1# VJhat is the message you, the viewer-, received from each? 

2t What parts of the body contributed to the body language sentence? 

3# l^at moods, emotions, thoughts, and attitudes were suggested? Hdw? 

h% ^''/hy is the exact meaning ambiguous and unclear? 

5« What common meaning appeared to be in aU the messages? 

6# What is the subject of each message? (l) IJie predicate? 

Sequence I# Each "actor" is to pantomime "I am nervous, ill at ease, 
under pressure, etc#" — in shoirt, to use his hody to express dis- 
comfort* 

Sequcsnce 11© Each "actor" is to show a mild smile — which could communi- 
cate a range of messages, e.go^ — "I am attempting to hide my loose 
dentures," "I am restraining a dry jag," "I've just received a $L0«00 
check for birthday present," "I will not show my disappointment," 
"I can bear itl", etc# Use questions 1-U above; when the class re- 
veals its frustration with the ambiguity of the messages, suggest a 
suitable "context" for each smile, Oogo, "A, the owner of $U00 dcaitureg 
is tiying to eat steak," "Hie principal has just asked B where he put 
his cigarette," " C is tearing up a wager ticket at the race track," 
etc#, and ask the class to identiftr the meaning of the smile in its 
context* . Then continue with the rest of the questions and include 
these: 
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1# Inhere is the context for each body language sentence? (In the 

speaker's recent experience.) 
2o l^hat does a person really mean when he saj's "I can read your 

mind"? (I can tc3ll what^s on your mind by reading the language 

of your body.) 



Sequence III* Have student "actors" pantomime the message given in 
Column A iflhich the class interprets as 'waLl as it canj then the 
teacher gives the context indicated in Colizmn B, developing it more 
rally as a setting — • after which the class should be able to 
identify ths communication more easily. 



Column A 



Column B 



The pantomimed message 



The Context 



"I don't want to dance with you." 



A boy approaches a girl at a high 
school dance* 



"I think you're cheating. Bob." 



Teacher approaches Bob during a 
test. 



"I'm trying to impress everybody with 
how great a dancer I am." 



A boy and girl dancing to rock music 
the girl observes in amazement. 



"I hope you'll forgive me for argu- 
ing with you on the phone last 
night". 



A boy approaches a girl in the 
school corridor. 



Conclude by asking students to explain what is meant by the "grammar" of 
body language. 



B. Have students examine the two photographs on pp. of the paperback 
PicturVs^'or ifgaixng . Each shows a woman whose body language is commxini- 
catiiG a message about herself ~ her mood, her emotions, her thoughts, 
her attitudes, etc. However, exactly what those are is open to interpre- 
tations because the context of her body sentence is not provided^ that is^ 
the physical setting is not revealed. Have students choose one of the 
two photographs, imagine a physical setting that woTild provide strong 
context clues for the interpretation of the message the woman is communi- 
cating about herself, and describe that setting in a paragraph in such a 
way that the "message" is greatly clarified. 

C. Just as it is possible to lie with verbal language, body language can 
also be used to distort reality: the "phon^^" person is the person with 
the "fixed" smile, the young woman who feigns tears in order to elicit 
syitqjathy, the *^ainted" face of the aging beauty queen or movie star. 
Hold a class discussion on the following questions aimed at eliciting 
several generalizations on the role of "masked*' behavior in human society: 

1. What clues in a person's behavior e xcludinfy the words he ssys — 
communicate to you that the person is insincere, a pretender, or 
"fakiji' It"? 
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to body language lies. He says that certain iiidividuals spend time 
"to prepare a face to meet the faces that (thqy) meet." Vlhat is the 
literal meaning of "prepare a fi^cc"? Vlhat is the metaphorical mean- 
ing based on the literal meaning and suggested by it? 

3» Describe a situation in which "preparing a face" is lying. Describe 
a situation in which "preparing a face" is a social requirement, that 
is, a covartesy. Worldng in small g3roups, irapiOAdLse a situation in 
which one character uses body language to lie* Improvise a second 
situation in which one character's body language purposely misrepre- 
s^ts for the sake of common courtesy. 

GMERALIZAT3DNS 1 

1. Not all "masking" is dishonesty frequently social amenities like 
common courtesy demand 'taasked" behavior, either verbal or non-verbal. 

2. >hsked behavior is dishonest when its purpose is to deceive and 
possibly exploit, another person. 

D. Many common verbal phrases are based on Ijody language. Have stud^ts 
discuss each under two aspects: 

la Describe or demonstrate the bodily gesture that the phrase is based on. 
2. Identify the mental or onotdonal state that the bodily gesture commu- 



icates. 


a. 


stiff upper lip 


b. 


neadstrong 


c. 


lending a hand 


d. 


gritting one's teeth 


e. 


doing leg work 


f. 


shrugging something off 


g* 


grin and bear it 


h. 


chin up 


i* 


shouldering a burden 



E. This T^'ould be an ideal time to have the panel discussion described in 
Long .{ange Activity A on selected chapters from Boc^y Language hy 
Julius fast. 

Section Two; Signification of Obnects and Styles - Semiology 

F. Discuss with students the idea that a communication medium may be defined 
as anything through vhich we receive a message which originated in the 
mind of Romebody else. Ask the students to discuss situations in which 
all the. following objects or styles may be considered mediums of communi- 
cation x 

A yawn 

An untidy kitchen at midnight 

A worn single page in a book containing the rest of the pages in 
nearly new condition 
A man wearing mis -matched socks 

A room with one wall painted green, one orange, one unpainted, and 
one b^iXf -painted orange 

A salesman who does not say, "Thank you," after you buy somethiiig 
from him 
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?• A salesman who says, "Thank yc^a^" after you don't buy soiaetliing from 
hlm« 

8. Stale popcorn yoM hv^ at a movie 

9^ The type of name of '|p^p" singing groups like ''Vanilla Pudge," or 
w-Three Dog Night," or "The Grateful Dead," or "Iron Butterfly t>" 
(Note: Not the meaning of the names, but the meaning of the style 
of names%) 

10. White socks on a man in a business suit© 

11« Anklets and high-heels on a -woman In a housecoat . 

Now ask all students to list ten objects within the room and to write a 
bidef statement about what each communicates, using the two questions 
above as prototype questions to guide their thinking about each object. 
Any ^swers should be accepted if they refer to messages which may be 
communicated by the objects • finally, have students generalize about: 

1« The number or quantity of communication mediums • 

2o The circumstances which must be present before an object can be con- 
sidered a medium of communication. The purpose of this activity is 
to demonstrate the vastness of communication media in addition to 
words the main teaching point of this unit. 

G. To help students recognize the vast number of associations produced by 
objects, dictate the following list of objects to the class, have them 
visualize the object and write down as many associated visual objects as 
they can think of. Compare lists of students to generalize that visual 
objects produce vast visual association objects; the number of the 
associations is dependent upon the experience of the individual with 
the object. 

SUGGESTED LIST OP OBJECTS TO STIMULATE VISUAL ASSOCIATIDNS 



apron 
rattle 
diamond ring 
green lawn 
flashy sports 
fire engine 
match 
ch^c 

typewriter 
candy bar 
sandals 
f erris ^heel 



top hat 
rubber band 
traffic light 
white tie 
car tiger 

teddy bear 

mini-dress 

cross 

snake 

gold fish 

banana 

ice aube . 



door bell 
T7 set 
door knob 
comb 

popsicle 
red hair 
bicycle 
dock 
soft drink 
marshmallow 
pine tree 



H. To distinguish between ''hot" and. "cool" mediums of communication give 
students in small groups the following directions: "If a hot medium is 
oae that extends one single sense in Mgh definition (one that makes its 
point djrectly and is wdLl filled with data) and a cool medium is one of 
low definition requiring more to be filled in by the receiver," sort the 
following items into two categories by writing H (hot medicom) or C (cool 
medium) next to each one: 
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jnovies a current popular dance 

_TV c lear glasses 

lecture ^cJark glasses 

"a dialogue _radio 



a text book b allet 

telephone Life magazine 

A Hard Day^ s riight Playboy magazine 

(movie or song) net stocking 

The Sound of Music sheer stockings 

(movie or song) . ^cartoons 

Compare your ansT-v^ers with other monbers in your group, and where you 
disagree explore your answer and try to roach a consensus* Students 
should enjoy adding other hot mediums and cool mediums to the list* 
Summarize the activity by asking: Can the manner in which an it^: is 
treated transform it from hot to cool or cool to hot? 'vfhich do you 
prefer? •^/hy? 

To show that words by themselves can communicate a message visually, have 
the students create 5-10 words which by their shape alone communicate 
their meaning* 




Good sources of additional ideas include "Batman" comics, and television 
serials. Mad magazine, and Vford Pixies in the Evening Sun * 
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J» lb recogiiize the importance of inimodiate visual communication in printed 
written media, create a bulletin board display of single nev;spaper pages 
(a page of movie ads, the front page of the newspaper, the editorial 
page, obituary page, financial page)« Begin a discussion with the page 
of movie ads, progressing to each of the other pages© 

Questions for Discussions; 



1© Is the page of movie ads a montage? *t^hy? 

2, Are the ads in conflict? Do thej'' reinforce each other? 

3* How does the front page reflect your world? 

h» Does the total page add up to a message which is different from any 

of the single ads? ^>^at is the general effect? 
$m How are each of the other pages distinctive? What different effects 

arc gained by seeing the pages as individual portions as opposed to 

seeing them in their totality? 
6. Do our minds create through conflict? 

Organize the class into small groups to create a picture montage which 
communicates in its totality as well as through its individual pictures. 
Have each group make a presentation of the montage to the class for eval- 
uation of its effectiveness in communicating. 

K. The significance of objects can be observed on several levels ranging 
from concrete to abstract. To help students recognize this range of 
significance for most concrete things, engage the class in a discussion 
of an advertisement, say for a Cadillac, which you bring to class and 
show, enlarged, by whatever technology is available to you. Discuss in 
these tenus: 

» 

1. vJhat "concrete'^ objects in this ad tall you the setting, the char- 
acters, and the situation? 

2o IJhat generalization about the car, or other product, do you derive 
from this context of setting, characters, situations? 

3» 'vVhat does this generalization about the car, or other object, 
communicate/imply about you, the buyer? Is this communication 
intoitional or accidental? 

k* I'Jhat does this asstmption about you, the buyer, suggest about the 
ad-xnaker's view of human values, or human motivation, or human 
philosophy? 

Clinch student understanding at this point by having the class coopera- 
tively complete the portion of this chart which deals with the Cadillac. 



Exploring the J?ange of Significance/Meaning of Selected Objects 



The concrete 
meanings 



Implied meaning or 
significance - 
derived from total 
context 



Implied meaning or 
significance in 
regrxd to owner or 
user ~ 



Significance or 
meaning in tems of 
Implied values, 
philosophy, etc a 



Level 1 



Level 2 



Level 3 



Level k 



late model Cadi!llac 

O pn 
ERJC gaped grounds 
"WSfSaghbred dog 
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Provide additional practice by having students in small groups saLect 
specific exaii?)les (from aniong many assembled by the teacher) of one or 
more of the items listed below, analyze its meanings on the four levels 
indicated^ and complete the chart* 

A painting - a Jfondrian, a Gainsborough, etc* 

A comic strip - B.C., Dick Tracy, etc» 

A photograph - by Karsh, Gordon Parks, etc* 

A particular style of dress - formal, beach wear, etc* 

A period of furniture - Early American^^ French Provincial, etc© 

A particular dance - tango, Virginia Reel, etc* 

A television commercial - Brorao Seltzer, beer, etc* 

L* Use reports on chapters in The Silent Language at this time, if desired# 
See long Range Activities B* 

Section Threes Still Visual Media - Photographss Artworks 

Notes to the teacher: 

1* Kodak publishes an excellent quarterly periodical called Visuals Are 
A Larguage* It is available on free subscription to individuals 
inteiested in visual literacy* It discusses the syntax of still 
and motion pictures, relationships between verbal and visual communi- 
cation, vocabulary of film, etc* To obtain a subscription, send your 
name, title of position and school address to — 

Advisor, Education and Youth Section 
Department 8I4I 
Eastman Kodak Company 
3U3 State Street 
Rochester, New York ih^SO 

2* As a background for the following sections of this unit — still 
pictures, art, motion pictures — read "The Language of Pictures" 
in The Use and ^Csuse of Language^t pages 17^-183* The author, Paul R« 
Wendt, coii5)ares the language of pictures to the language of verbal 
communication, including similarities in the following categories: 
vocabularj*^, coiT?5osition, grammar, syntax, paragraphing* 

M* To recognize the difference in verbal and non-verbal inferential communi- 
cation have the students read "The Abandoned Picnic," Perspectives 1963, 
page 567 and answer the colonel's questions on page 568, which are 
answered through verbal inference© Then have students examine and ana- 
lyze the drawings on page 563, which are interpreted primarily through 
non-verbal inferences. Next, ask students to make simple drawings which 
rely for meaning on inference and have them share their drawings in small 
groups to see if their message is communicateda 

N* To experiment with the picture as a visual communicator have students 
take a set of 8 paintings, photographs, or advertisements, cut them up, 
and organize or recombine the cut pictures to alter or completely change 
the message, producing at least 6 conipleted pictures* The members of the 
groups should each display one of the completed pictures, see if the class 
can identify the ideas the gix)up intended to communicate, and be prepared 
to explain the group's thinking on the picture* 
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0. Use pictures^ etc«^ collected to communicate a single Idea^ long Range 
Activity C, here# 

P« To sho'w the importance of using explicit xjords to coraminicate, ask each 
student to find and bring to class a picture xjhich communicates some- 
thing to hhtip Exchange pictures witli another student so that each stu- 
dent has one picture, llave each student write a detailed description of 
his picture and what it comrrranicates so that a reader of the coriposition 
can mentally imagine the picture without seeing it* (Note — Students 
are not to see each others pictures.) Give the written description to a 
third student, and ask him to sketch the picture using the written compo- 
sition as a guide. After the sketch is coniplete^ each "artist" should be 
given the picture on which the composition was based. He should coirpare 
his sketch with the picture and list points or details which need clarif- 
ication in the written composition.^ After consultation with the "artist", 
each student should revise his written composition. 

Qo To develop student skill in interpreting and evaluating photographs, use 
the pictures and questions in !fenner, En^^lish 10 , pp. U2^$0. Other 
photographs which are good for this purpose may be found in Marshall 
McLulian's The Medium is the Massage . 

R. To discover the relationship between pictures and words, have the class 
examine a series of large posters and magazine advertisements. (Many 
students have posters which can be brought to class.) Cover all the 
printed words on each picture and discuss the photo content, using the 
following questions: 

1. What is the moot significant thing about this picture to you? \^t 
is the"artist" saying to the viewfir? How does he say it? 

2. Xtot is the relationship between the content of the picture and its 
development? 

3« '^fliat details in the picture are related directly to the artistes 
message? (color, shading, kinds and numbers of objects, line, per- 
spective, etc.) 

km How could an ad-copy writer make use of the picture and its content? 

Ifocover the printing on those pictures which have it, and discuss the 
relationship between the non-verbal and the verbal (picture and word)# 

5. How are the words related to the picture? 

6. Is the writer being honest or stretcliing a point? 

?• If you were the artist or photographer, how would you react to the 
words? I'/hy? 

Organize the class into small groups, and have each group write an appix)- 
priate loessage, legend, or title for a poster or photograph which has no 
verbal message and explain their finished product to the class. Long 
Range Activity E could be used here. 



Have students compose pictorial essays, assembled in either collage or 
notebook form on one of the topics given below. Require them to organize 
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the collected pictures in two parts illustrating opposing viewpoints of 
the same things For example, in a pictorial essay on ''Jfcuths", a logical 
presentation of opposites would show l) mouths expressing happiness, and 
2) mouths indicating sadness o Suggested topics s 

weather A-Jellings 

clothes education 

animals war 

love bodily stance 

Simday activities sleeping, etc. 

dancing 

To illustreite the use of metaphor in visual communication have students 
cr^aate visual biographies in photo collages composed of visual metaphorso 

1# For the subject of your visual biography, select a real person or a 
literaiy character having obvious characteristics like gentleness, 
enthusiasm, shrewdness, ctco 

2g Gather photographs which represent those characteristics. For 
example, a photo or drawing of a snake might be a visual metaphor 
for the human characteristic of under-handedness. 

3o Arrange the photographs on a piece of poster paper in a way that 
reflects two principles s 

Artistic arrangements 



bo Principle of organization, for exajrple: 



(1) From most obvious characteristics to least obvious 

(2) Juxtaposition of opposite characteristics within the same 
person 

(3) Other appropriate organizing principles* 

The only literal photographic representation of the person may be a 
photograph of the subject of your biography, perhaps placed in the 
center of your collage # 

As a follow-up to this activity, to show that much verbal language is 
based on visual metaphor, adapt Problems 1, 2, and 3 for class use from 
the chapter "Metaphor and Reality," pp» ]^0-52, Language and Reality ^ 
Nei3l Posianana . 

"Conio to Your Schscs" is on excellent, source, of material that might be 
.used for stuc^y with this section* It is a film-strip series which 
stresses a closer look at various pictures . either by themselves or in 
a se;ries* The following sections of Hie teaching guide are recommended: 

I 'Hm- strip 1 : "Using your Senses" 

Po 8 - frame 1 (observing detail) 

p# 9 - frame 2 (message fragmentation) 

p.i 10 - frame 3 (varied angles) 

PI) a 16-19 frames' 17-25 (-variation on a theme) 

pp» 19-22 frames 26-36 (rhythm and design) 
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film-strip 2 ; "Relationships" 

pp. 2U-28 - frames 1-12 (Similarities in various pairs of phoic;s) 
pp. 29-32 - frames 13-21 (Contrasts various pairs of photos) 

gUm- strip 3 : "The Dramn of People" 
pp. 38-UO - frames 1-8 (people perception) 
pp. Ii2-l45 - frames U^-21 (visual dramatics) 
pp. U^-W - frames 22-27 (juxtaposition) 

gUja-strip h i "Telling the Stoiy" 
p. 52 - frame 1 

p. 53 - frame 2 (visual montage) 

p. 5U - visual exercise Involving newspaper collage 

p, 55 - frame h (visual montage) 

P# 56-57 - frames 508 (photographic montage) 

p# 57 - (exercise on montage construction; 

To discover that an artist seeks "not truth but an enlargement of the 
scope of his ordinary ^erience", organize the class into small groups 
to examine a series of paintings. Have them use these questions as a 
guide to discussion, and ask the scribes to report their findings to the 
class. 

Suggested discussion questions ; 

1« HoTi is this painting like others you have seen? How is it different? 
2. How would you say the title of the painting is related to its content? 
3« VJhat details has the artist selected for Inclusion? What has ho 
omitted? 

km In what sense is this painting a "definition"? 

5# Does this painting portray a view of life? VJhat is the artist saying 

about life? Hbw does he say it? 
6. Ponmilate a one-sentence statement of the meaning to you of this 

painting and list specific details which convey that meaning. 

Paintings in Values in Literature 

"The Curious Ones" by Daumur, p. ii 

"Toilers by the Sea" by Byder. p. 6 

"Albert's Son" by Wyeth, Po 54 

"Skittle Players Outside an Inn" by Sbeen, p. 110 

"The Two Guides" by Homer, p. 160 

"The Artist's Studio" by Vermeer, p. 222- 

"Between Rounds" by Eakine, Po 373 

Paintings In Conflict % 

"Albert's Son" by %oth, p. 39 

"Olie Survivor" by Magritte, Po hi 

"Runner at the Goal" by Klee, Po 53 

"Ibmorrow I toy Be Far Away" by Bearden, p. 5^1 

"The Subway" by Tooker, p. 57 

"The Trial" by Lovine, p. l55 

"Ocean Qreyness" by Pollack, p. l57 
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W« As practice in visual sequencing of meaning, have selected students take 
three or four photographs uhich, considered together in proper sequence, 
narrate an incident or coinraunicate an idea. 

For exainple: 

Shot #1 - A baseball player is shown batting the ball. 
Shot #2 - The player is showi within a few feet of first base. 
Shot #3 - The first bascjnan is shown about to catch the ball# 
Shot - The umpire is shown calling the player out. 

Have students show their visual sequences to others in their small groups 
to see if they can infer the narrative or expository sequence. An 
optional variation is to scramble the sequences and analyze the result 
as either — 

1. Absurd, meaningless 

2. New pattern of meaning evolved as a result of re-sequencing 

The students, having now gained considerable skill in interpreting photo- 
graphs and artworks, would find the trip to the Walters Art Gallery, 
described in Long Ranjje Activity D, both enjoyable and worthwhile at this 
point in the \3nit» 

STviTHESIZIMG ACTIVITII.S 

A. To synthesize iniportant ideas learned in tliis imit, organize the class 
into as mai'y groups as there are classroom J^ulletin boards. Have each 
group coJnmunicate a message iirqportant to th©n>ty creating, preparing, and 
explaining a bulletin board >jith high visual impact. Establish xiith class 
criteria for evaluation of each before vork begins and have class use 
these criteria for evaluation of completed projects. 

B. Choose two students, 91 boy and a girl, to read the parts of the father 
and the daughter in '1*Jhi;r Do Froichmen?" — a dialog in script fom on the 
importance of body language in human communication, found in Tho Use and 
i'tLsuse of Language, pp. 167-191. The reading may be in front of the class 
or in small groups... if the latter, more tlian one set of readers will be 
needed, one set per group. Have the audience f emulate this gerieraliza- . 
tion, citing supports from the dialog: 

GENERALIZATION: Won-verbal media and verbal media are integral aspects of 
human communication. (The wording is irrelevant it is the idea vJhich 
students shou3,d infer from the dialog.) 

EVALUATING ACTIVITIES 

Throughout tliis unit are activities which are evaluative or can be teacher- 
adapted to become so. Folload-ng is a list of evaluative activities which are 
more general and comprehensive than those covered in the sections of the unit 
dealing vjith a specific type of visual media. 

A. To evaluate student understanding of the similarity between verbal and 
non-verbal communication, have students express an idea or tell a stoiy 
in a composition and then communicate the sarae idea or stoiy through any 
one of the non-verbal communication mediums studies in this unit* 
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B. AS a test of the students' abilitj'- to sjnithesize the k^** points of this 
unit, hsive students write an essay reacting to the foUoidJig quotation. 
Students should place special emphasis oh an explanation of the under- 
lined phrases. 

"The grcjatest thing a human sou3. ever does in this world is to js oe 
somethings and tell i^hat it sau in a plain way. Hundreds of peopl e^ can • 
tallc for o ne who can thinks but thousands can think for one who can see . 
To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion, all in one." 

C. Have students write a description of a situation in which one of the 
objects listed could be considered a medituii of communication. In the 
written description of the situation, have students t^l who the communi- 
cator is, what the message is which is being coraaunicated tlirough the 
object, and who the intended recipient of the message is. 

1. a chair 

2. an umbrella 
3» a cigarette 

U. a broken drinlcing glass 
5. a wilted rose in a vase 

D. Have students identify five mediums of oor/anunication and explain the 
similarities among them. 

00?IPOSDJG ACTIVITIES (verbal or visual) 

Initiatory activity D - Communication of an idea through bodily gesture 

Long range activity C - Picture stots'^j picture mobile 

Developmental activity I - i/riting tiords with a complementarj'" design/ 

content relationship 
Developmental activity H - Rearranging a photograph to create a new 

message 

Developmental activity P - V7ritten description of a message communicated 
visually 

Developmental activity S - Creation of a pictorial essay 
Developmental activity d - Practice ±a visual sequencing of an idea or a 
narrative 

Sjmthesizing activity A - Group-composed bulletin board 

Evaluating activity A - Communication of the same idea in two mediums 

(verbal, visual) ^""^ 
Evaluating activity B - Written explication and application of a quotation 
Evaluating activity C - Descriptive essay on a message communicated 

through an object 

Evaluating activity D - Essay coriparing similarities among five mediums 
of coimunication — 

LAI'IGUAGE ACTIVITIES (verbal or visual) 

Long range activity B - Analysis of language patterns of culture in The 
Silent Language 

Long range activity A - Stucty of "body English" in Booty Lani^a^e 
Developmental activity A - Analysis of i^tax, structure, and function of 

body language sentences 
DevoLopmental activity C - Identification of the purpose of boc^j*' language 

which distorts reality 
Developmental activity D - The relationship between popular phrases and 
bodilj'- gesture 
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Developmental activity K - Levels of meaning in the process of 

signification 
Developmental activity T - Visual metaphor 

CaiTICigi READBJGAIH'BG ACTIVIIIES (verbal or visual) 

Initiatoiy activity A - Inference based on filiastrips and still 

photographs 
Initiatoiy activity C - Analysis of doodles 

Long range activity E - Student -taught lesson on Bie Use and Misuse of 
Language 

Developmental activity B - Ihteipretation of boc|y language 
Developmental activity F - Interpretation of objects and styles 
Developmental activity G - Visual associations 

Developmental activity H - Distinguishing between '»hot" find "cool" 

medixims of communication 
Developmaital activity K - Levels of meaning in the process of 

sigrification 

Developmental activity M - Con5)arison of visual vs. verbal inference 
Developmental activity Q - Interpretation of still photographs 
Developmental activity U - Study of filmstrip "Come to Your Senses" 
Developmental activity V - Interpretation of artx-jorks 
Synthesizing activity B - Inferring a generalization from spoken dialog 
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Print 
Books 

Chase, Mary Ellen, Jewett, Arno and Evans, "illiam-.r Values in Literature» 

New York; Houghton Mfflin Co. 1965o 
Rabun, Don. Three Roads to Awareness o Beverly Hills, California: 

Glencoe Press, IJTO. 
Fase, Juliuso Body Language ^ New York: Pocketbook PBK #7852U, 1971» 
Fogan, Edward R. and Vandell, Jean. Humanizing Biglish : Do Not Fold. 

Spindle or Mutilate . Cha3T?)aign, Tllinois: NOTE, 1970-71 
Hall, E. T. The Hidden Dlmension o Garden GLty, N. Y.: Doubleday, 19$9. 

. The Silent Language . Garden City. N. Y. : Doubleday, 19$9m 

(Also available as a Fawcett paperback #TU02). 
Hayakawa, S. T. (editor). The Use and ItLsuse of Language . Fawcett PBK. 
Mof f ett, James. A Student** Centered Language Arts Oarriculumj Grade 

A Handbook for Teachers ^ Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company o 19557 
Sohn, David A. Pictures for Wij.ting > New York: Bantam Books, Inc. 1969 • 
Sparke, William and McKowin, Clark. Ifontage: Investigations in Language. . 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada: The Macmillan Comparer, 1970. 
Tanner, Bernard R., et al. English lO. Menlo Park, California: 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1969 o 
Taylor, Calvin V7. and Williams, Frank E., eds. Instructional Jfedia and 

Creativit:^^ New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1966. 

PERIODICALS MD PAMPHLETS 

Goba, Ronald J. "Marshall McLuhan and » Sir Patrick Spens»." The English 

Journal^ Volume 60 (January, 1971) o ppo 62-6iio 
Meyer, Robert H. "Dylan Thomas - The Experience, the Picture and the 

Message." The English Journal s Volume 60 (February, 197l)o pp# 199-20U» 
Mirphy, Geraldinoo "Teaching Fiction Through Visual and Verbal Aft." 

The English Journals Volume $9 (April, 1970). pp. ^02-508. 
Scoville, Samuel# "To Conceive of the Devil." The Ehglish Journal^ 

Volume 58 (May, 1969)« pp« 673-675o 
Visuals Are a Language, a quarterly periodical published by Eastean-Kbdak. 
For free individual subscription, send name, title of position, and 
school addrei?s to — Advisor, Education and Youth Section 

Depaartment 8^1 
Eastman Kodak Compaiy 
3U3 State Street 
Rochester, New York ll|650 

Non-Print 
FILMSTRIPS 

Come to Your Senses : A Program in VJriting Awareness. A set of U filmstrips 
by David A. Solm; Available through Scholastic Book Services, $0 West l4l;th 
Street, New York, N. Y. IOO36. 

"Using Your Senses" "The Drama of People" 

"Relationships" "Telling the Story" 

(Set also includes 7 posters and 32 laminated photographs with a teaching 
guide.) 

"Stop Looking and Start Seeing" - from the E^ye Gate House filmstrip series. 
Fresh Perspectives in Composition . 
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FILM OOMMINICATIOrl 

SOOPE OP THE UNIT 

This uxiit extends and builds on the skills and concqpts introduced in the 
tenth grade Qiglish unit "The lire's Mnd: Visual Literacy" tlirough film 
analysis. Part I, and film making. Part Ho A reviei^ of "The EJye^s Mnd" 
is recommended* 

TIME ALLOPCENT ; 2-1^ weeks 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

The behavioral goals listed here are additions to those listed in "The Eire's 
liLnd" under Instructional Objectives 2 and 3. Teachers are urged to select 
a limited nmber of goals for emphases* 



2* To develop the inteipretive skills needed for increasing understanding 
of visual communication media* 



Given this situation or context 


The student should 


g« Class viewing and 
discussion of several 
films by directors of 
acknoviledged ability 


Be able to identify several differ- 
ences in directorial style, e.g., 
camera technique , lighting, point of 
view, sound effects, atmosphere, 
transitions, relationship between 
; visual and verbal elements 


3« To develop skill in communicating ideas through visual media • 


c. Appropriate materials 

d# A view finder 

e« The needed equipment 

f » An opportunity to produce 

a very short film 
g. A movie camera and film 


Be able to ^lain or demonstrate 
animation in film making 
Be able to demonstrate several basic 
camera techniques 

Be able to record simple, appropriate 
sound effects on tape and to synchron- 
ize it with a portion of a film 
Be able to devise a workable filming 
plan in advance of the actual filming 
Be able to produce a limited amount 
of footage developing a sinqple idea. 



LONG RANGE ACTlVITrES 

A number of films, available from the Office of Instructional Materials and 
Service (OIMS) or from other sources, are used in this unit in both Part A 
on Student Analysis of Pllms and Part B on Student Production of PUma^ A 
large number of films are suggested only a f ei^ of which need to be shown 
in order to accomplish the goals of the \m±t. It is Important to attend to 
the procurement and scheduling of the films saLected as soon as possible • 
Q Long range preplanning is essentia?.^ . The audio-visual coordinator in your 
school car> provide you with Information on film content, additional titles. 
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film and equipment procuTOTent and scheduling, Tji addition, be sure to 
examine the OIMS film catalog, available in the A-V coordinator's office in 
your school, for further infomationo 

A« Assign selected chapters of the paperback Younf^ Filji-Makers » by rioger 
Larson with EaJLen Meade, to several students. The chapters are on 
specific aspects of student film-znaking; for example, visual language; 
the movie camera; si:tper-8 film; the camera lens; lighting; planning a 
movies editing. The student assigned a chapter could become a class 
consultant on the specific aspect of movie-making he has studied. This 
activity should be used only if Section B, on Student Production of 
Films is used, 

B, To e^q^eriment with the preparation and presentation of visual media, 

have students in aaall groups pi^epare an audio-visual presentation using 
slides or silent films with coordinated sound on tape. The emphasis on 
the tape should be primarily non-verbal reinforcement for the slides or 
films, using mainly sound effects and music o The emphasis on the slides 
or films should be the development of a single theiie or idea important 
to and selected by each group with guidance from the teacher. Each 
group should then plan and present the "A-V Show" to the class for 
discussion and evaluationo This could be used as a synthesizing 
activity. 



Note ; See "Materials Listing" at end of this unit for infoimation about 
sources for films moitioned in activities, 

A, To recognize that the verbal portion of a filisa is at best only one of 
• two mediums of communication in films, show one of the following films 
with the sound ttirned off . Have students try to identity the story line. 
Re-show the film with the sound turned on to compare their suggestions 
with the story line communicated in the sound film, (This activity may 
be adapted to use with a television movie: one half the class may be 
asked io observe movie with the sound turned off and to compare their 
cc?ajectures about the stoiy line with the movie as seen and heard by the 
rest of the class,) 



The following are prototype questions for use with the film "The Hat" 
(when shown with the sound turned off). The teacher may devise a set 
of questions for other films listed above, 

1, What does the line represent? 

2, How can you tell that the two characters are mutually antagonistic? 



Part A; Student Analysis of Plljns 



"The House That Jack Built" 

"The American Film" (Use only 

one of the five segments,) 

"Tell-Tale Heart" 

"The Lady or the Tiger" 

"The Lottery" 

"Jfy Old Man" 

"Bartleby" 

"The Christmas Deer" 

"The Fable of the Peacock" 



"Tara, the Stone Cutter" 
"The Wave" 
"The Itaughnuts" 
"Boundary Lines" 
"The Dragon's Tears" 
"Summer Play" 
"Post No Bills" 
"Psychedelic Wet" 
"The Hat" 

"The LoorJ s Necklace" 
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3» What does the hat represent? 

h» Does the setting (time or place) change? How can you tell? 
$9 . 'liat does the soldier* s book symbolize? 
6# Why are men aho\m as bang similar to animals? 
?• VJhat arc the film makers sayiiag about war and peace? How do th^ 
visualize their comments on war and peace? 

8, I'lhat is the main idea (theme) of the film? 

9. What is the conclusion of the filjn? 



B. To esqplore further .the use of verbal language in film communication, 
show one of the following silent films and have students compose narra- 
tion for the film, (it may be necessaiy to stop the film at various 
spots to allow for the writing • If the film is a long one, it may take 
several days to complete this activity*) Culminate the activity by 
taping the written narration and using it with a final showing of the 
film. Pbr synchronization, tape the narration while simultaneously 
projecting the film. 



Suggested Possible Films - 



"Ciy of the March^ 
"Omega 2?" 
"Desert" 
"End of One" 
"Red Balloon" 
"Dracula" 

"Hunchback of Notre D&me" 

"The Fence" 

"Glass" 

"Clovai" 

"Mr, Gray" 

"Sun Plight" 

"Post No Bills" 



"Cosmic Zoom" 
"Blinkity HLank" 
"Tne General" 
"Energy" 

"River: An ALlegojy" 

"Dro Jekyll and Mr. I^jrde" 

"Thief of Bagdad" 

"ELood and Sand" 

"Son of the Sheilj" 

"Chairy Tale" 

"The Magician" 

"Night on Bare Mountain" 

"Rhinoceros" 



C. To recognize the use of cliche in visual communication, have students 
watch a 30 minute TV show and list from that show at least 5 visual 
cliches and 5 audio cliches, not only verbal but also background noise 
cliches and music background cliches© The object is to collect not the 
most obvious ones, but the least obvious ones, like the cliche in a 
person's voice. Students should compare their lists with classmates 
and the class should agree on which listed items are genuine cliches. 



Examples: 
Most Obvious: 



Less Obvious: 



Visual: Man in a coffin intro to a horror movie. 
Audio I Sound of a creaking door when a door is used 
in a suspense stozy. 



Visual: A singer's turtle-neck pullover for a ballad 
songe 

Audio: "Hall^, you're not too purty when you're mad." 




D. Pbllowing are several study guides for specific films available either 
through OIMS or Qioch Pratt. The teacher can schedule one or more of the 
films and use the study guides to study content and film-making tech- 
nique^ The guides can be used as prototypes, and teachers can devise 
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their own questions for other films which they order and preview before 
showing to class* 

SUGGESTED STUD! GUIDE JDR USE WITH "THE iMERICAN FILM" { 

General Content: 

Why are images and objects important to filmmakers? 
What is "objective cinema"? How could you illustrate it in each of 
the film sequences shown? 

How does "directorial style" influence the film itself? What kinds 
of things are each of the directors discussed in the film most con- 
cerned with and how is this related through the film sequences? 

Sequence 1 - "High Noon"-. Fred Zinnman 

1# What is the director's point of view in the sequence^ and how can 
you tell? 

2, The close-up camera technique is used extensively during this 

sequence. What objects were shown and, why do you think they were 
filmed close-up? 

3« '^ftiat do the various objects shown in this sequence communicate to 
the viewer? (i«e«, the clock, the pen and paper, the r^lilroad 
tracks, the church, the gun, various faces, the einpty chair, etc.) 
Can they be descilbed as symbols? 
km "This sequence uses a montage effect." VJhat does that mean? Ifliat 
inferences is the viewer forced to make as a result of the montage 
film technique? What is the main character about to do? 

Sequence 2 - "North by Northwest" - Alfred Hitchcock, director 

1« What is Hitchcock's point of view and how is it illustrated in the 
sequence? 

2. What purpose does the plane serve in the film and how does the main 
character react to it? I'fliat typical actions which face moffb people 
in dangeix)us situations are used by the main character? 
3a Define the tern "poetic ironyo" How does Hitchcock employ it in 
this sequence? 

km Low camera angles are used in this sequence. Wow do they reinforce 

the subjective point of view used throughout the sequence? 
5<i Identify all shots where the camera shows exactly what the main 
character sces« What is the justification for these shots? 

Sequence 3 - "Friendly Persuasion" - VJiUiam T^^yler, director 

1. IfJhat is Wyler's point of view and how is it illustrated in this 
sequence? 

2. How does this sequence illustrate Wyler^s simplicity of style? 
3# Describe the "boc^ language" of Jess (Gary Cooper) that implicitly 

communicates the sentence^ "I am irritated and worri-edn" 
km Quick time-lapse photography is used onceo Is it used effectively? 

Sequence i| - "On the Waterfront" - EGLia Kazan, director 

1. What is this director' s point of view and how is it illustrated by 
this sequence? 

2 9 Both Rod Sbeiger and Iferlon Brando are known as "Method Actors" and 
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are rencwjied for their superior acting talents. V?hat indicators are 
there of superior acting in this sequence? 
^ 3# kJhat do the faces tell you about the people in the film? 
l^at are the two men talking about in this sequence? 
$. A long canaera shot is used only once# Vlhere? What type of shot — 
in terms of distance between camera and subject — is used most 
often? I'Jhy is this type of shot appropriate to the scene? 
6# Describe and comment on the effectiveness of the various camei'a 
angles used in this scene* 

Sequence $ - "Shane" - George Stevens, director 

1. What is the director's point of view and how is it illustrated? 

2. What do you think is the relationship between Shane and the boy in 
this film? 

3» How would you explain the director's use of the follodng as symbols? 

The mountain? Boy and dog? Man, boy and dog? 
U* How does the director create "atmosphere" in this sequence? 
5# How doee the crescendo of soundtrack music at the end of this scene 

complement the camera technique (distance, angle, etc.) used to film 

the end of the scene? 



SUGGESTED STUDY GUIDE K)R USE WITH "TOYS" 

Segment 1 - Realily 

lo How is the mood of the film set in the opening sequence (music, 

camera, movement)? 
2. Is there any hint of what is to follow later in the film? 
3« l-^hich toys are shorn first? Are these "involvement" toys? How does 

a child become involved with toys? 
U* What are the children's ^notions in this segment of the film? 
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Segment 2 - Transition 

1. Describe the transition to the fantaqy sequence (passenger plane, 

child's eye^ war plane, etc») 
2» Is there a precise point in which reality becomes fantasy? 
3o How does the camera show the blending of the toys with the 

children's minds? 

U« Explain the following terns as they are related to the first two 
segments of the film: "medium shot", "close-up shot", >|pan", 
"subjective camera", "animation" o 

Segment 3 - Fantasy 

1, i'Jhy are the children's faces frozen just when the war toys start to 

"move"? Describe the children's facial expressions. Wiy do you 

think their eyes look so intense? 
2* Does it matter that the battle scenes are obviously unreal? ^jJhy? 
3» "In this segment, the toys become real (moving), and the children 

become toys (frozen)." What does this mean? 
k^ What is the purpose of juxtaposing children's faces with doll faces? 
5o How does this segment relate to the effect of war toys upon children 

discussed earlier? 
6# Explain the use of the "restlesii camera" in this sequence, 
?• How are "cuts" used to advantage in the creation of the fanta^? 
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Part h - Transition 
!• Describe the transition process. 

2# Is the movment from fantasy to reality a reverse procedure of the 
first transition? 

3» Can you identify the camera movements and shots in the transition 
segment? 

Part 5 Reality 

1. Are the children the same? 

2. Do their eyes and facial expressions signal any change? 

General 

1# View the film once with sound and once without. Does the music 
function merely as backgaround, or is it an integral part of the 
effect? 

2. Would words either conversation or narration — have helped or 

hindered the film? 
3# How is the subject of the film related to the idea of war itself? 

I'Jhat do you think the filmmakers are saying about war? 
k» Do war toys subtly condition children to accept war? Are war toys 

"playing at killing"? 
$. Are there other types of toys which offer destructive c£5)abilities or 

communicate questionable values? Tfhat are the alternatives to war 

toys? 

6. Are the battles that nations fight with "real" war toys avoidable or 
inevitable? Why? 

SOGGESTED STUDI GUIDE IDR USE WITH "THE RED BALLOON" 

1. Iilhat was your reaction to the film? Did you like it? 

2. How would you characterize the relationship between the boy and the 
balloon? Does it follow ary patterns? 

3# What do you suppose the balloon signified? What "camera tricks" 
were necessary to make the balloon take on human characteristics? 
km IJhy did the other boys want the balloon? 

5# Is anyone ^yirqpathetic to the boy and his balloon? Why? How do 

the various people — teacher^ superintendent, church guard — react? 

6. Why do you thinic the filmmakers created such a glaring contrast 
between the balloon and the drab Paris streets? 

7# Wiy do the boys want to destroy the balloon? 

8. Why does the Hlmraaker have all the balloons of Paris suddenly 
descend upon the boy and cany hdia up? 

SUGGESTED STUDY GUIDE K)R USE I'/ITH "CITIZEI\r KANE" 

Note : The length of this film will necessitate breaking it into several 
periods, unless a special showing can be arranged* Even though this filir 
may have been viewed in the unit "Point of View", it can still be a 
valuable experience if used again this time for new purposes. 

1. What is Kane's tragic flaw? Is he meant to be real? 

2. Does the movie provide an explanation of the person Charles Foster 
Kane? 

3# Are all the parts of the film necessaiy to the whole? The separate 
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narrators and narration? Tho'^^i^hrch of Time" sequence? The. 
Thatcher Memorial Libraiy sequence? The scene of Kane's second 
wife playing with a puzzle or singing? 

U« Pllm critics rarely nogloct to mention "Citizen Kane" as one of 

iiraerica's xnost significant films o Do you think the movie has merit 
simply on the basis of its contribution to the art of directing, or 
does the film have inherent value beyond its historical significance? 

5. Some think that the film has a right to be called an American epic 
in film# Do the subject matter, and marmer of presentation, justify 
this statement? Is it particularly American? Does it approach ^ic 
stature? (It may be necessary to review characteristics of epic 
style if students do not rananber them from 9th grade.) 

6» What is the purpose, function, or symbolism of "Bosebud?" 

7# How effective is Welles* use of "flashback" technique? 

B. Ttfhat sort of society could penrdt one man to start a war? Is there 
a special moral code for great men? 

9o Welles made significant contributions to the art of directing. Point 
out specific examples in his use of 

a« camera angles 

b# camera set-ups 

c. depth photogr^jpiy 

d. music ''^ 

e# sound affects 
f • audio montage 
g« sidi3-*anigle lens 

h# editing: dissolves, fades, close-ups, medium shots, pans 
i« lighting 
3# composition 

10. IJhat ironies are present in visual sequence, dialogue, or event? 

SUGGESTED STIIDT GUIDE IDE USE WITH "WHT MAN CHEATES" 

!• H. Herbert Ifex has said, "It would seem apparent that there is no 

one creative process, and there may well be as maxiy creative processes 
as there are creative people." How does this film support or refute 
that comment? 

2# Describe an eoqperience where you have attempted to create soniething. 

Share the problems and processes of your creative attempt. 
3. What are the qualities of a creative person? How would you desc3:dbe 

creativity? 

U« Who are some creative people you know? What makes them tick? 

5» ^'Jhy do you think the filmmaker included animation in the first 

sequence? What does it show? How was it used to captiire a wealth 
of history in a few moments? To what other films could this be 
compared? 

6# 2h the second sequence, what does the filmmaker say about how the 

creative process begins? What makes a creative person different? 
?• How important is the question "VJhat if " to a creative person? 
8« VJhat specific techniques were enployed in the "Process" and 

"Judgement" sequences? 
9. How is the word "parable" used in the sequence of the same name? 

Why do you think that sequence had that title? V/hat technique was 

used to film the balls? 

10. ^That statement is made by the director in "A Digression"? . 

11. How iotqportant is failure, as discussed in "The Search" segments? 
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12 • Is there a conclusion to the film? Hox^ docs it fit the theme of the 
film? 

13 • What is the film saying to the viewer — - and how does it say it? 

STUDY GUIDE PDR USE WITH "AMERICM TIME C/iPfSULE" AWD/OR "H0ME OF THE BRAVE", 

Note ; For variety^ if possible get both films^ two projectors^i and show 
them simultaneouslyo 

1# What basic techniques are u^fed by the filmmakers to cover such a 

large subject in so short a time? 
2. T/Jhat is meant by "kinestasis," and how do these films illustrate that 

process? How are they related to the idea of "visual montage"? 
3# Compare and contrast these films with the technique used with "The 

Edifice" sequence of "SJhy Man Creates." Compare the topact of each 

of the three films on the viewer. 

VJhao are your diriprcssions of American history and American Indians 
after seeing the films? . 

What is the point of view of each of the films? 
6. Could "Home of the Brave*^ be compared to "l*y Ito Creates " and 
re- titled "How Man Destroyjs"? 

STUDY GUIDE POR USE WITH "MOODS OF SURPHG" \ 

1. Discuss the different moods you found in the film. 

2. Can you write verbs or identify "action images" which vi\idly 
describe the motion in the film? 

3« Prom simply viewing the film, how do you experience the events in 
the film (i*ep^ your encounters with the waves)? What techniques 
does the director use to make you part of the action? 

1;. How is the music related to the film? 
l^hat mood is conv^ed? Point of view? 

6. How is humor injected into such high danger? 

7. XJhat use is made of slow-motion technique? Panning? Wide--angle 
lens? Close-up? Long shots? 

STUDY GUIDE FOR USE WITH "SEVEN AUTHDRS IN SEARCH OF A READER" 

Note : Do not tell students the title of this film until they have viewed 
it and discussed the questions below • *rhis short black and white film is 
an excellent example of purely visual communication. The film has a 
musical score well integrated with the visual content^ but no dialog. 
Live actors are used to imply a number of ideas concerning the uses and 
abuses of education and literfacy in modem society. 

1. Throughout the film, actors are used to sj^bolize various types of 
real persons. For example, the beautiful blonde model symbolizes 
any person who is vain, VJhat other types of people are symbolized 
by individual characte^rfj in the film? 

2. There are only a few basic settings in the film. Tfllhat are they? 
I'Jhat do they symbolize? 

3. Describe ideas which various segments of the film communicate about 
the following topics: 

ac books 

b. worthwhile activities 
O c. youth 
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do age 
. e« hard work 
•*£ . leisure 
g# personal values 
h. education 

What incident marks the climax or "turning point" of the plot? (The 
young man removing .the book from the model's head) 
5# What comment (theme) does the entire film make concerning education 
and literacy? 

6. \'Jhat \joulcl you title this film? Justify your title. 

E. To reinforce the idea of themes and variations in literature (the focus 
of one of the units in the tenth grade English curriculum), plan a film 
festival, a "freewheeling among films, »i ichich illustrates theries and 
varicvtions 3^' shorts films, three or four of which can be shown during a 
class periods The prototype questions on theme and variations (included 
in the "Themes and Variations" unit) may be used with the films. Following 
is a list of suitable films organized according to theme with catalog 
numbers from the Office of Instructional Jfeterials (OIMS)film catalog: 

Theme; Man's Relationship to the City . 

"Cities in Crises" - introduction. (#5056) 21 minutes^ 
"Boomsville" - the endurance throughout history of problems of 

the city. (^5^762) 11 minutes. 
"Little Man, Big City" - effects of the city on the individual 

(#1701;) Id minutes. 
"Pompeii: Once There Was a City" - the decay of the city, unseen 

by its inhabitants* (#5U79) 25 minutes. 

Theme: Man's Relationship to His Environment s 

"End of One" - the disappearance of the individual amid the vast 
conqplexity of the environment-. (#1757) 10 minutes. 

"Bozo, Daily Life" - Dependence of an African community on 
environment,, (#536U) 15 minutes. 

"Cry of the Marsh" - ecology. (#510-7) 12 minutes. 

Theme; Man.'s Relationship to Society and His Fellow Man . 

^•Friendly Game" - a chess game between black and white. (/5^L763) 
10 minutes. 

"The Weapons of Gordon Parks" - A fine but important line 

. between types of protest weapons. (#53li3) 30 minutes. 

"Trial of Billy Budd" - man in conflict with unbending traditional 

authority.. (#5276) 20 minutes. 
"Joshua" - two boys confront each other and prejudice. (#5339) 

l5 minutes. 

Theme: Man's R^ationship to Basic Human Problems 

^%0r Man Creates" - human creativity as a source of problem 

solving. (#5335) 25 minutes* 
"Awareness" - philosopl^ .(Buddhism as a quest for understanding. 
(#53UU) 25 minutes. 
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"Mr. Gray" - confonnity vso non-conformitya (#5365) 11 minutes. 
"Time of Man" - man as an endangered species. (Contact 14ET iinit), 
"Plowers on a One Way Street" - minority vs. majority (#5337) 
57 minutes. 

Note : If two or more teachers are doing this section of the unit 
simultaneously, the films could be scheduled for showing to two or more 
classes per period, perhaps in the auditoidum or other lai^e viewing 
zt)om« 

; Part B: Student Production of mms 

Notes: 

1^ If you intend to do extensive movie-making projects with your stu- 
dents, and if you have never made a movie yourself, you should borrow a 
camera and make a short film, the eocperience will be a valuable insight 
into problems your students may encounter, and your experience in, film- 
making will dispel any trepidation you may have faLt about making movies 
and / will help to allay similar feelings in your students • 

It^s not really difficult, and it can be great fun, a real possibility 
for artistic expression, and a valid learning experience in visual lit- 
eraqr, the ^es'^ mind. 

Experiment 0 Try all of the techniques available on your camera: slow 
motion, zoom-in zoom-out, etc. Using each technique even only once will 
sufficiently prepare you to instruct your stud^ts with confidence on the 
way to execute the technique. 5br the subject of your film, choose one 
that can be shot at few locations, preferably just one: 

Rush-hour on. the Beltway 

Parking lot of a shopping center (or church when services let out) 
A beach scene 

A flea market (several are held in Baltimore on Sundays on drive-in 
theatre lots) 

A one-concept film: faces, beauty, modes of taransportation, for 
tscample 

You will notice when you are shooting your movie ~ even if it's just 
fifty feet long — how you are keenly aware, of the necessity of selectiv- 
ity in choosijig f3rom the infinite visual scene in front of youj you will 
notice that you consciously choose to film most scenes because of a sig- 
nificance your heightened visual soasitivi-ty has grasped — in short, you 
will have the feel, the technique, and the consciousness of an artist — 
all of wMch your students may share if you iii5)lement some of the activi- 
ties within this unit, and, of course, others of your own devising. 

And you will help to decrease visual illiteracy. You, as an ESiglish 
teacher, should have a roLatively easy job. As an authority on verbal 
communication, you will see the mai^r analogies in movie communication and 
written communication: focus, structure, juxtaposition, emphasis, cohea:- 
ence, \xnity, theme, point of view, film syntax (the careful arrangement 
of two or more scenes to pioduce a comment), etc. As a film-maker, you 
will quickly seiD the usefulness of your knowledge of effective verbal 
communication in application to the analogous non-verbal communication. 
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2» The following Information is for tho purposo of familiarizing you 
and yovLT students with some of the equipment that is -either necessary or 
highly desirable for a program of student film-making, 

C^ERA : Super-eight milimeter movie cameras? are besto They are fast replac- 
ing standard eight milimeter cameras for tTjo reasons: they project a larger 
screen image than standard- eight* they are easier to load with film, using • 
cartridges which are simply inserted in the camera. Camera prices range from 
$30otO up, depending upon the number of ^^gimmicks" on the camera, most of 
which are not essential to student film-making. There are, however, several 
features which are desirable: 

a» Zoom lens - allows for zooming in and out© 

b» Cable release - this is essential for animation; it is a cable 
with a plunger at the end which is pressed to release and expose 
only one frame of film at a time. 

c. SLov-motion 

d. Automatic electric eye to set light exposure. 

FBMi Super-eight movie film is less expensive than one might think. It 
comes in cartridges, is available in mSLoy brands, and the average price per 
cartridge is $2.00 for fifty feet of film. You will find cheaper prices in 
discount stores rather than camera stores. Each cartridge contains fifty 
feet of film which lasts approximately ^ minutes when projected on the 
screen. Although 3^ minutes may seem like not much time, it is adequate for 
most student-made movies. The film is available in color or black and white — 
although ironically, the black and white is more expensive because of fewer 
processing facilities for the development of black and white movie film. Pub- 
lic donand for color exceeds the demand for black and white. Take the esqpos- 
ed film cartridge to any drug store, department store, or camera store for 
processing. Processing takes only two to four days. The cost per cartridge 
is from $lo75 to $2,2^. 

MOVIE LIGHTS ; Students should be encouraged to set their films outdoors 
wherever possible. This eliminates indoor lighting problems. For color 
film, artificial lighting of high intensity is necessary for aljnost all in- 
door shots. However, a type of black and white film (Kodak TRI-X) produces 
excellent results with indoor shots lit only by the lighting available in the 
room. Movie flood lights, either on stands or with clips to attach to chairs, 
range from $L0-$25. 

TR3F0D : The most common flaws in student-made films are poor focusing and 
shaky cam^a. The first is corrected with more experience in focusing the 
movie lens. The second is best corrected with a tidpod, onto which the movie 
camera is screwed and thereby held steady during filming. (A tripod is 
desirable but not essential if students are taught to hand-hold the camera 
extremely steady during filming.) 

MOVIE SPLICERs MOVIE EDITOR : These two pieces of equipment are highly desir- . 
able, but the splicer is essential for student film-making. Splicers are in- 
expensive, from $^-$10. They provide a simple way of joining two pieces of 
film. Editing of rough footage into a coherent film is one of the most fas- 
cinating and challenging processes of film-making. In the process, all bad 
footage is edited out, sequences are re-arranged to produce an order that is 
the most effective. Super-eight movie editors cost from $10-$2^. 
PBOJECTDR ; Any super-eight projector. 

Note : See the following data sheets for useful Information on film time, pro- 
jection speeds, and screen time for super-eight film. 

3. Consult Appendix One for additional helps on student film-making » 
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RUNNING TIMES AND FILM LENGTHS PDR G0MM3N PHOJECTIDN SPEEDS 



Pllra Format Super 8 (72 Frames per Foot) 



Projection Speed in 
Frames per Second 


18 


2h 


Running Time and Film Length 


Feet + Frames 


Feet ■ 


f Frames 


Seconds 


1 


0 


18 


0 






2 


0 


36 


0 


48 




3 


0 


bh 


1 


0 




1 

4 


1 


0 


1 


21* 






1 


18 


1 


it8 




6 


1 


36 


2 


0 




7 


1 




2 


2li 




8 


2 


0 


2 


U8 




9 


2 


18 


3 


0 




10 


2 


36 


3 


2U 




20 


5 


0 


6 


li8 




30 


7 


36 


10 


0 




ho 


10 


0 


13 


21* 




50 


12 


36 


16 


U8 


xunutes 


X 


15 


0 


20 


0 




2 


30 


0 


ho 


0 




3 




0 


00 


0 




h 


60 


0 


80 


0 




$ 


75 


0 


100 


0 




6 


90 


0 . 


120 


0 




7 


105 


0 


lliO 


0 




8 


120 


0 


160 


0 




9 


135 


0 


180 


0 




10 


150 

. 1 


0 


200 


0 
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TYPICAL RUNNING TBffiS 



Pllm Foimal 




Super 


8 




Projection Speed 


. 18 


2k 


in Frames per / 










Second 










. nhches per 




k.O 


Second 










i?ULin iiengrn ana 
Screen Time 


Minutes 


Seconds 


Minutes 


Seconds 


Feet 50 


3 


20 


2 


30 


100 


6 


UO 


$ 


0 




10 


0 


7 


30 


200- - 


■ 13 


20 


10 


0 


300 


20 


0 


15 


0 


Uoo 


. 26 


UO 


20 


0 


500 


33 


20 


25 


0 


600 • 


UO 


0 


30 


0 


700 


U6 


UO 


35 


0 


800 


53 


20 


Uo 


0 


900 


60 


0 


U5 


0 


1000 


66 


ho 


50 


0 


1100 


73 


20 


55 


0 


1200 


80 




60 


0 
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A simple but interesting way for students to understand the basic prin- 
ciples which accounts for the illusion of motion in films is to iiave them 
make an old fashioned flip-page booklet* D irections ; 

1. Cut out tweaiiy-five pieces of blank (unlined) paper measuring 1% x 

2^ Gather the twenty- five slips of paper and bind them on one side 
using two staples a 

3» Starting with the first slip of paper, draw a simple object, perhaps 
a small circle^ 

k» On the next slip of paper, draw a circle slight 3y larger. 

On the next slip of paper, draw a circle slightly larger than the 
last circle* 

6^ Continue this process until you have used up ten to fifteen of the 

pages in your booklet* 
?• QuicKly flip through the pages of the booklet and you will see the 

circle "move," growing larger and larger. 
8. For the rest of your booklet, experiment with more coir^jlicated 

movements, using a greater quantity of shapes. 




o 



O 










\ 





Exair5)le of a lanall Circle Being Animated off the Page. 

Following this activity, have students discuss the validity of the tern 
"motion picture*" All films consist of great quantities of still photo- 
graphs projected in rapid succession onto the screen, usually twenty-four 
still pictures per second. Have students discuss the followings 



1. How is the motion in "motion pictures" an illusion? 

2. iJhat is the difference between taLevision motion and film motion? 
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3« Animation is a special technique of film-makino, used in alD. 
cartoons. How is it clone? 

During one hour of a two-hour niovie^ the viewer is exposed to almost 
200,CX)0 still photographso During the other hour, the viewer's eye 
is actually exposed to a blank screen, which results from the frac- 
tion of a second that one frame ±b being followed by another over 
the projection shutter an,d light, Ifliat do you think makes the 
viewer unaware that for one half of the two hours he has been 
watching a blank screen? 

Note ; To reinforce the understanding of animation, show the short 
student-made film "The Refiner's Fire" (available from the Office 
of Iistructional Materials o) Ask students to speculate on the 
techniques used in the making of the film. The film is short enough 
for multiple viewings within a cxLass period. Perhaps some students 
would be interested in making a film that uses animation of geometric 
shapes to communicate a theme, such as was done by the student film- 
makers of "The Refiner's Plre." 

G. To show the students an example of a film made largexLy without a movie 
camera, have thoa view Noiman MacLaren's five minute film "HLinkity- 
Blank." MacLaren discusses the genesis of this film in a film documen- 
taiy on the making of his movies called "The Ear Sees, the EJ^e Hears." 
Students can approximate the film-without-movie camera technique by 
usiiin several hundred feet of bleached movie film. 
Begin by unuindiiag the film and distributing, it throughout 
the class, giving each student a portion — perhaps twenty-five feet to 
work with* Three techniques are effective for pTOducing motion of 
abstract or geometric shapes when projected onto a screen: 

1. Magic markers, or other color applicators 

2. Pins,which can "punch" holes into the film to produce interesting 
motion designs. 

3* Combination of the above. The film "Make a Movie without a Camera" 
(#1390) discusses this technique of movie-making and provides 
excellent student-made examples. 

Ho To illustrate simple camera techniques like zoom-in, zoom-out, pan right, 
pan left, have students construct a view-finder out of a piece of paper. 

Take a sheet of loose leaf paper and cut out a rectangle 1" x %" in 
the center. This is an approximation of a mo\de camera view-finder, 
the device which allows you to see the scene that you are filming. 
Teohniques of the view-finder ; 

a. framing the scene . 
Select a scene in the classroom, put your view-finder up to your 
right eye, and move the paper until you have your scene "framed" 
in a way that emphasises the aspects of the scene you. consider 
significant. Now move about the roomj re-frame your scene from 
various physical points of view until you select the one which 
seomn most effective. 

b. Zoom-in, Zoom-out . 
Select one key object in the scene and gradually move the paper 
away from your ^e, keeping that object centered in your view- 
finder. You -aiill notice a "close-up" effect known as zooming-3n# 
To zoom-out, gradually move the paper closer to your eye. 

c. Pan riRhtj> pan left . 
Move the paper to the right while looking through the view-finder. 

FC-1^ 
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You are now panning the scene* Nori pan left. 
RLfyh angle j low angle # 

Stand higher than the subject to be filmed, and looking through 
the view-finder point the paper downward framing the subject. 
This type of shot is a high-ancjle shot. The opposite (shooting 
. something higher than the camera) is a low angle shot. 

Note ; An optional follow-up is the short film "Cosmic Zoom," an 
animated film which clearly illustrates, in a non-technical way, the 
technique of zooming-ln. Tlie film is available from the Office of 
Instructional Materials, More than jusrfc Illustrating zoom- 

in technique, "Cosmic Zoom" of fers a fascinating comment on whether 
man is the center of the universe, or whether he is a con^jonent of 
the entire cosmos. Ihis brilliant short film is suitable for all 
levels of student abilities. 

The reports on Young lUm-Makersj long Range Activity A used here, 
co\ild add important concepts to those being developed by the activi- 
ties in Section B. 

To give students practice in adding sound to silent films, sihow a 
commercial eight milimeter film (LauraL and Har<^, Dracula^ Keystone 
Cops, etc.), many of which are available free on loan from Baltimore 
County Public Libz^oy branches. Have students identify moments in the 
filja where sound effects could be added: siren, honking of horn, scream, 
sound of wind, thunder, etc. Bavo a group of students prepare a tape- 
recorded soundtrack — but no dialog — synchronized with the film image 
to which the sound applies. They may "manufacture" the sounds themselves 
or use a sound effects record or tape actual sounds and add them into the 
tape while the movie is being projected. 

The purpose of simultaneity of recording and pix^jecting is to achieve 
synchronization of the audio and visual portions of filin. A variation 
on this activity, more difficult than the former, is to use sound effects 
associated with what is portrayed on the screen but which are not caused 
by what is portrayed on the screen, fbr example, a shot of a little boy 
eating a candy bar (iihat is portrayed on the screen) could be accompanied 
by the sound of a dentistAs drill (sound effect associated with what is 
portrayed on the screen). Jbr more extended practice in adding sound to 
a film, use with volme turned off on the projector the long Buster 
Keaton film "The General", available from the Office of Instructional 
iyiaterials. (#53Ul)« Have stud^ts add two kinds of sound — sound effects 
and appropriate background music. All of activity I is designed to give 
students practice in the skill of synchronization, a technique they can 
then apply to their own films later on. 

An outstanding film-maker who uses relatively simple film techniques to 
produce sophisticated films is Noman HacLaren. His techniques are dis- 
cussed in "The Ear Sees, The EJye Hears," a fifty minute film using 
excerpts from his films illustrating several of his techniques, simply 
explained. 

1. Drawing directly on film to produce animation 

2. Transformations of object and. character 

3. Fade-in/fade-out 

U. Matching film image with musical soundtrack 
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The film (available from OIMS) is in two reels and lasts fifty minutes. 
Show one part one day and the second part the next day» Have students 
take notes on the film techniques which MacLaren discusses and save them 
for USD during their o\<fn attempts at film-making • 

To show students an exaiT5)le of a competent student-made movie using 
camera technique to reinforce the drama of a situation, use "Jet Car" 
and "The Thief," both available from OIMS* (Each movie is short enough 
to permit multiple viewings within a class period; more than one viewing 
is ess^tial to the analysis of any film technique*) For each film have 
students do the following: 

1, Count the number of shots in the filmj a "shot" is defined as the 
amount of footage exposed between the starting and stopping of the 
movie camera© "Shot" and "scene" are not synorjymous: scenes are com- 
posed of a series of shots* 

2. Tine each shot in terms of how lorg it lasts on the screen* Not all 
shots last the same time on the screen* What principle, evident in 
this film, seems to govern shot-time? 

3# Classify each shot according., to the following: 

a* Distance - Kbw near to the subject was the camera? Close-up, 

medium, long-shot? ¥as there a necessity for the distance used . 
or was the choice of distance arbitrary? 

b* Angle - What angles were used? 

Horizontal: left, right 

Vertical: high (camera pointed down in relation to 
subject), low (camera pointed up in relation to subject), 
level (camera is at same height as subject)* 
c* Jibvement - zoom- in, zoom-out, pan left, pan right, etc* 
d* Speed - Fast motion, normal motion, slow motion* 

U* 3h these two student films, like the majority of student films, no 
dialog is present on the so\indtrack* The reason is the extreme 
difficulty of synchronizing dialpg* Do you think the lack of dialog 
in these two student films is handled effectively? Is the lack 
obvious and therefore distracting? 

To recognize the importance of appropriate material and technique to 
film-making, have students in small groups read "The Cremation of Sam 
McGee" by Robert Service, Unknown Worlds to answer the following ques- 
tions* Scribes should report the consensus of each group to the class* 

Questions for small group discussion: 

1. As you read the poem, see if you can visualize how it might be made 
into a movie* 

2* Would you have to stick to the order of events in the poem? 
3* T'Jhere would you make use of long shots, medivun shots, and close-ups? 
km When would it be most effective to use techniques of pan, fade, and 
dissolve? 

5* Would sound effects be important to a movie rendering of this poem? 
6* l^Jhom would you select to do the narrating? li\fhat kind of voices 
would you choose? 

Slynthesize the discussion by asking: 

1* When mixing two media 3uch as word-art and visual-art, is there 
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danger that one or the other will become siit5)3y decoration? 
2# Can just any pom be made into a movie? Explain. 

The purpose of this activity is to involve as many students as possible 
in film-making^ hoping that from their experience in this activity^ 
individual student film-makers will produce in the future coir?)etent films 
of their owi# Because of the large number of students involved — most 
of whom have never operated a movie camera — the quality of the finished 
product may be mediocreo In short, the activity dfnphasi25es process not 
product. 

1. Have the class decide on a general theme (topic) for the class-made 
movie. The simpler the theme the better: walking, pollution, cars, 
weather, sports, etc. 

2. Orgaxiize the clas£5 into pairs. Each pair will be assigned two things. 

a. A maximum amount of footage to be filmed by the pair: 12^ feet 
per pair is sufficient to accompalish the puirpose of this activ- 
ityj namely, to familiarize a wide range of students with movie 
camera operation. Students should be shown the film footage 
counter on the camera, instructed in its use, and told not to 
exceed 12ig feet per pair. 

b. Specified filming techniques which the pair is to onploy in 
shooting footage. The techniques may be selected from the 
following list. The same techniques may be assigned to more 
than one group provided that a range of the techniques — but 
not necessarily all on the list ~ is evident in the actual fUjn 
that is class-produced. Students should learn about the tech- 
niques prior to their filming in a numb^ of possible ways: 
student familiarity with them* teacher description of techniques, 
and ddm^nstration of the techniques in movies shown to the classj 
student research, the pairs investigating the techniques assigned 
to themfl, Assign two techniques per pair of students. 

List of Camera Techniques 

(1) Speeded-up action (fast motion) 

(2) Speeded-up or slowed-down time (time lapse) 

(3) Slowed-down action (slow motion) 
ik) Animation (titles, end) 

($) Animation (live, thing) - Silent film "jerkiness^^ . 

(6) Color filter (tinted cellophane or glass over movie lens) 

(?) Subjective camera (the camera represents what a person iix 
the film sees) 

(8) Fade-in/out (manipulation of focus) 

(9) Pan: right, left, fast, slow 

(10) Dolly shot (smoothly moving camera) 

(11 ) Distant shot, cut, close shot of same scene or subject 

(12) Establishing shot, cut, sequence of close shots of details 
seen in establishing shot 

(13) Distant shot (^0 yards or more): high angle 
(Ik) Distant shot ($0 yards or mora): low angle 

(15) Close shot (less than 15 feet): tilt up 

(16) Close shot (less than 15 feet): tilt down 

(17) Shots of a sequence of still pictures or photograph:;: 
filmed collage 
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(18) Scene shot in reflecting surface (mirror, pool, polished 
car, etc») 

(19) Rapid sequence shots: 10 within 20 seconds shooting time 

(20) Exterior night shot 

(21) Iiiterior shot using movie lights 

(22) Interior shot using Kodak TRI-X black and white film 
(requires little or no lighting in addition to natural or 
artificial light alreac3y present in room)^ 

(23) Automatic 2oom-in/zbom-out« 
(2U) Manual zoom-in/zoom^oui. 

(25) P^chedelic effect shot (repeated fast manual zoom-ins 
and zoom-outs o) 

Since only a few movie cameras - or perhaps only one - will be avail- 
able, a schedule must be prepared for the distribution of the 
camera(s) to individual pairs of student film-makers. Centralize 
the place of pick-i^) and return of the camera. Assign each group a 
definite date for pick-up and date for return of the camera* A good 
arrangement is pick-up days on Mondays, Wednesday, and Fridays. Ibr 
example, one pair picks up the camera on Monday after school and 
returns it with their shot footage (12 1/2 feet) on Wednesday. The 
next pair picks up the camera containing a partially exposed car- 
tridge of film on Wednesday after school, takes the camera, and 
exposes 12 1/2 more feet of the cartridge and returns the camera 
Friday before school. The next pair picks up the camera on Friday 
after school and returns it Monday before school o Then the <^cle 
begins again until all pairs have co»i)leted their assignments. 

Pre-planning is essential to successful film-making. Even though 
this activity is unambitious in terms of the quality of the finished 
film product, students in pairs should pre-plan their limited seg- 
ments of the proposed class-filjii. The "Scene and Filmtrig Plan" 
sheet can be used for pre-planning purposes with the class-made 
movie and can be adapted for use with more ambitious movies made 
by individual students or student gax>ups later on. 

SCENE AND FILMING PLAN 

(1) NAME OF FILM-MAKER(S)s 

(2) IDENHFICATIDM OP SEdUWCE OF mCH THIS SCENE IS A PART: 

(3) NUMBER OF SCENES WITHIN SEftUEMCE: 
(U) LOCATION OF SCENE (SETTING): 

($) ACTORS AND BRIEF ROLE DESCRIPTION OR TYPE OF "REAL-LIVE" 
PERSONS TO BE FILMED: 

(6) SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS — PROPS^ COSTUMING, SET DEC0RAT3DN: 

(7) ACTIDN TO BE FILMED: 

(8) JUSTIFICATION FOR SCENE: 

(9) SOUNDTRACK MATERmi TO ACCOMPANY SCENE (spoken word, sound 
effects, music): (Use attached sheet If itiore sfpace is needed to 
describe the accoirpanying soundtrack material, which will be 
taped and run simultaneously with this scone as part of your 
sequencoo) 

(10) TEXT FOR SCENE IDENTIFICATION PL/iCAHD TO BE PROJECTED ON SCREEt^: 
OPTIONia, 

(11) CAMERA TECHNIQUE MD ANGLEo AND VJHETHER MOVING CAMERA OR FIXED. 

(12) SHOOTING TIME FOR SCENES (in seconds) 
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5t See #10 in the "Scene and filming Plan," Since the purpose of this 
activity is einphasis on the process of film-making rather than the 
product of film-making, the inclusion of placards in the completed 
film may help to achieve the purpose of the activity « Have each pair 
of student film-makers prepare a placard to be f dlmed before the be- 
ginning of each scene. Standardize the content and format of the 
placard, 

a. Use a 2^ X 3» white poster with dark letters, 

bt Ihfoiiaation to be printed on the placard: a bidef description 

of the camera technique used in the scene, 
c, Ihe placard should be held three feet from the movie camera and 

filmed in focus for five seconds. Then shoot the planned scene. 

Placards will help the dLass to identifir techniques during a class 
viewing of the film. Afterwards the placards may either be edited 
out or retained for future viewing by students who need readily 
accessible exaxqples of techniques "Uiey would like to use in their 
own films. The unedited film, with placards, could be used as a 
reference film, a visual dictionary of film techniques. If the film 
is to be used for reference, disregard #6 below, 

6. Following the completion of th© shooting of the film, designated 

individual students or student groups may be assigned to edit, splice, 
title and pro ject the film, A tape recorded soundtrack — music, 
narration, or both ~ may be developed after the film has been edited 
and spliced together, 

N, It would be ideal but unrealistic to have each student make his own film 
either during this unit or, more likely, as an outgrowth of the unit, A 
coit5>romise is the following activity, the culmination of which is the 
group production of four films — one per group. The selection of the 
filias to be produced is based upon group evaluation of shooting scripts 
(scenarios), each member of the group having written a shooting script. 
The group selects the best shooting script and delegates responsibilities 
for the production of a film based on that shooting script, (The "Scene 
and Filming Plan", inoLuded in Activity M, may be dittoed and used as 
the basis for a complete shooting script; each scene in the proposed 
film requires one "Scene and Filming Plan" sheet,) 
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SYNTHESIZBIG ACTIVITIES 
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Hold a film festival of student-made films. Have students explain the 
origin of their film, shoxj it, and answer questions from the class. Perhaps 
select the best entries, through class vote, under certain categories, like: 

1. Best idea 

2. Best use of special effects 

3» Best integration of sound with visual elements 
Best synchronization, etc. 

B. Use also - Long Range Activity P 

EVALUATING ACTIVOT 



A. To evaluate student progress in understanding photo technique, conduct a 
photo contest and have the class select the best entries in several areas 
to be pre-selected by them, (i.e«j still life, action-motion, sports, human 
interest, etc.) After winners have been selected by the class, submit then 
for inclusion in the school newspaper, yearbook, or literary magazine. 

OOMPOSING ACTIVITIES (verbal or visual) . 

Developmental activity b ~ Written dialog to synchronize with silent fjlm 
Developmental activity F - Constiniction of a flip-page booklet 
Developmental activity G - Making a movie without a camera 
Developmental activity H - Framing a scene to communicate significance 
Developmental activity I - SSynchroniaing sound images with visual images 
Developmental activity M - Class-made movie 
Developmental activity U - Written scenario 

LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES (verbal or visual) 

DevaLopmentai activity C - Visual cliche" 

CRITICAL READIiJG-VIEIfll^G ACTIVITIES (verbal or visual) 

Developmental activity A - Inferring a stoiy line from a silent film 
Developmental activity D - Study, interpretation, and criticism of a 
number of films 

Developmental activity K - Analysis of the relationship between camera 
technique and content in student-made films 
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liATErilALS LISTLIG 

FILiiS : 

A« Silent or only musical background : 

(1) The folloT^ing films are available on free loan from OBIS, the 
Baltimore County Central Film Libraiy. 

American Tome Capsule #1760, Color, 3 mins» 

HLlnkity ELank^ #1711?^ Color, $ mixxs. 

Clown ^ #5ii31s Color ^ l5 mins. 

Cosmic Zoom^ #1772, Color, 11 mins# 

Cry of the Marshy #^1|17, Color, 2h m±as. 

Deserts #5U29s B/W^ 2$ mins. 

End of Ones ifll^l 9 Color, 10 mins# 

Energy^ #SI|16/ Color, 12 mins. 

Fences Tlie, ^765, Color, 7 mins. 

General, The, #53ill, BA^ 27 mins. 

Glass; #1429^, Color, 11 mins. 

Home of the Braves #179U, Color, 3 mins. 

Mrs Grays #5365 s Colors 11 mins. 

Omega s 25, #5375, Color, 13 mins. 

Hefiner's Fires JRie, #1781^, Color, 7 mins. 

I^ver; An iaiegory s #L771, Color, 10 mins. 

Ski the Outer Limit ss Color, 27 mins. (Contact MET unit) 

Summerplays #5^99^^00103^5 15 mins. 

Sun Plights i5^L76l, Color, 6 mins. 

Toyss #1792s Color, 8 mins. 

(2) The following films are available on free loan from Enoch Pratt 
Library. 

American Time Capsule s Color, 3 mins. 

HLood and Sand s B/WT^I mins. 

Chaiiy Tales B/W, 10 mins. 

3Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hvdes B/W, 27 mins. 

Draculas B/W^ 27 mins. 

Hats Thes Color, 18 mins. 

Hunchback of Notre Dame^ The BA^ 27 mins. 

Magicians Thes BAJs"l3"Tnins. 

Night on Bare Mountain, Color, 8 mins. 

Red Balloon, The, Color 5, 3U mins« 

Son of the Sheik, B/W^ mins. 

Thief of Bagdads BA^, 27 mins. 

Toys s Colors 8 mins. 

B. Films with dialog or narration ; 

(1) The following films are available on free loan from OIMS, the 
Baltimore County Central Film Library. 

A merican Films Thes #5333, Color, 36 mins. 
Aw arenesss #53UU, 25 minso 
Ba rtleby, #51^90, Color, 17 mins. 
Booms ville, #1762, Color, 11 minss 
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Bozo« Daily Lif e, #^361; 
Chicamagua Tl^IlT^j ^Ah 33 inin,s, 
Christinas Deer/ The. #ii6$2. Color, Hi wins. 
. Cities in Crises a #5^056 j Color, 21 wins. 
dtizen Itane. B/iJ 119 iiiins. 
Cosmic Zoom, #1?72, Color, 8 inins. 
Dr. Heidiger's Experimarb , #51i88. Color, 17 mins. 
Doughnuts. Ihe T m^29t Color, 26 rains. 
Ihe Ear SeesTthe Eye Hears » #5^8? , Color, 58 mins. 
Fable of the Peacock. The. #ii695. Color, lU mins. 
Flowers on a One-Way Street, #5337, B/^, 28 rains. 
Rtdendly Game . #1763, BA^ 10 mins. 
Ibuse that Jack Built ^ The . #1777. Color, 13 mdus. 
Jet Cara #1785. Color, 3 mins. 
Kite Story. #5379, Color, 25 mins. 
Lady or the Tiger. The, #5U93, Color, 17 mins. 
Little ifen. Big City. #1'/0U, Color, 10 mine. 
Loon's Neciaace, The , #13l;5. Color, 11 mins. 
Lottery, The. Color, 17 mins. (contact MET Unit) 
Malce a Movie Without a Camera, #1390, Color, 6 mins. 
My Old Man. #Sh9h* Color. 17 mins. 
Night and Fo^. #5U68, Color, 31 mins. 
jj'oii^eii; Once There Was a City, #51;79, Color, 25 mins. 
VP St No Bills. #1018; Color, 9 mins. 
Psychedelic Wet. #1761;, Color, 8 rains. 
Refiner's Fire. The . #178];, Color, 6 mins. 
Seven Authors in Search of a Reader , #51;73, B/liT, 21 rains. 
Summer Play. #5U99. Color. lU mins. 
^Inra, me Stone Cutter , #1395, Color, 8 mins. 
Thief. The (Contact IffiT Unit) 
Ttoe of Man . 60 rains. (Contact I*IBT Unit) 
Up Is Down. #1793, Color, 6 rains. 
Wave. The . ?'/1735, Color, 9 rains. 
Why I'ian Cr eates. #5335* Color, 25 mins. 
Worth HoTf? Many Words. #1755* Color, 8 mins. 

(2) The following films are available on free loan from Pratt Library. 

A Child's Christmas in Wales. B/l\r, 26 mins. 
Boundaiy Lines. Color, 10 .mins. 
• Dyagon's Tears. The . Color, 6 mins, 
i'foods. of Surfing. Color, 15 rains, 
Tell-Tale Heart. Color, 8 mins. 

Books 

Kuhns,Williara and Robert Stanley, Exploring the Film , Dayton, Ohio : 
George A. Pflauxn. 1968, 

• Teaching Program ; Exploring the Film, 

Dayton, Ohio: George A. Pflaum. 1968. 
Larson, Rodger and Meade, Ellen, Young Filmmakers , New Yoric: Avon, 1969, 
Snallman, ICirk, Creative Film-making , Toronto, Ontario, Canada: The 

Macmillan Coii5)ar^I I969, 
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Eranza, August, "The Liveliest Art in the Classroom," The Englisto 

Journal, Volume ^8 (November, 196? ), pp. 1233-1237. 
Geller. Bob, "Dear Benjamin", The Enf;li^ Journal , Volume 58 (March, 

1969), pp. it23-I;25. 
Hanke, Jeanette J, "Filraraaking - Some Experiences With the Gifted", The 

English Journal, Volume 60 (January, 197l)> pp. 121-125. 
Scheufele, Kirk. "Making Illms With Students." The English Joumalj 

Volume 58 (March, 1969), pp. U26-27, 31. 
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APPENDIX ONE: BIBLIOGRAPHT ON STUDENT piLIvMKING 

(Most books are available at Baltimore County Branch Libraries) 



Books on KLlm-inaklng : 

Bomback, R. H.^ Edo^ Handbook of Amateur Cinematography » 
Brodbeckj Etail Eo Handbook of Basic MptTon-^pictur^e Techniques > 

Philadelphia: Chilton, 19^. 
Ferguson, Robert* How to Make Movies ~ A Practical Guide to Group Film- 

Ifetking i^ New York: Viking Pressp 1969c 
Grosset, Philip* Planning and Scripting Amateur Movies * 

London: Fountain Press, 1963* 
^« The Complete Book of Amateur . -Film Making * 

London: Evans Bros* Ltd*, 1967* 
Larson, Rodger, and Ellen Meade* Young Filmmakers * 

New York: E* P. Dutton, 1969* 
Lidstone, John and Don McJiitosh* Children Jls Illm^ ^ Makers * 

New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1970* 
Lowndes, Dotiglas* Film Making to Schools * London: B. T» Batsford 

(distributed in New York by Watson-GuptiU), 1968* 
Oringel, Robert S* Audio Control Handbook * New York: Hastings House, 1963o 

(Contains information on soundtrack recording and ^chronization* ) 



Manuals : (Generally available in camera shops*) 

Duitz, Hirray* Better 8mm Home I-lbvie Guide * Philadelphia: Chilton, I960* 
GaskiU, Arthur L*, and" David A* Bnglander* How to Shoot a Movie Stozy « 

the Technique of Pictorial Continuity* New York: Morgan^and Morgan, I96O* 
Matzkin, K{srron A* Better Super 8 Movie Making o New York: Ainphoto 

(distributed by Hastings Housed, 1967o 

FLbnograplxjr: A basic aid to students of film-making is A FLlmography of 
Films about Movies and Movieiriakingj, available from D^t* 1U5U> Eastman 
Kodak Company, 3U3 State St*^ Rochester, N* Y* Listed are filins on all 
aspects of moviemakirig from basic techniques to aesthetics, with infor- 
mation on the availability of each film* 



Reference Books on Htos : 

Basin, Andre* Vfhat is Cinema ? Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1967* 

Houston, Penelope* The Contemporaiy Cinema * Middlesex, England: Penguin 
Books, 1963* 

Jacobs, Lewis* The Rise of the American Film : A Critical History with an 
Essay on the Rise of the Expea'imental Cinema in Amoricaj 1921-191i7 * 
New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1967a 

Knight, Arthur^* The Liveliest iirt - A Panoramic Histoiy of the Movies * 
New York and Toronto: New AmericanlULbraiy, Mentor Book, 1957* 
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Films on mjn-iaaldiig: (Consult OlMS or Qioch Pratt film catal9gs for further 
infoiroation on titles 



Elljns Available from OIMS : 

American Ttoe Capsule #1760 

Basic raijn Teims #3U96 

Cosmic Zoom ^772 

Ihe Ear Seesi the gye Hears #51;87 

Jet Car #1785 

Make a Movie 'without a Camera #1390 



F ilms Available from Enoch Pratt ; 

The /ouerican Film 

American !Kme Capsule 

Biography of a Motion Picture Camera 

HLinkity-Hlank 

The Thief 

The VJeapons of Gordon Parks 
Young jFXbn^^Makers 
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APPENDIX mt 



?im MB Catalog soupcCes 



MDTE TO THE TEACHER: 



Almost all of the film distralmtcrs listed xjill sond you a cateilog of 
films which thegr distribute* Most catalogs are freeo Some list films ^hich 
may be borrowed free; others include primarily rental films ~ both short films 
and feature-length, "Hollywood" films© Maixy of the catalogs provide fall and 
insightful annotations, discussions on topics related to visual literacy, hints 
on creative film-making, etc* 



American Friends Service Comraittee 
Audio-Visual Department 
160 North 15 Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
222 West Mams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 

Athena Eilms 

570 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York IOO36 

Audio-Visual Center 
Kent State Univei^sity 
Kent, Ohio Uh2hO 

Audio ELlm Center 

10 KLske Place 

Ibunt Vernon, New York 10^50 

Brandon Kims, Inct 
221 West $7th Street 
New York, New York 10019 

or (authorized distributor) 
Jilm Center., ]hc» 
20 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 606II 

or (V/estern Office) 

Western Cinema Guild, Inc« 

21^ Kearay Street 

San Francisco, Calif • 9iil08 

Carousel Jllms 

1501 Broadway 

New York, New York IOO36 

Chicago Public Library 

Jttchigan and E« Washington 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 



Columbia Cineniatheque 

711 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Contanporary Pilms, lhc# 
330 West ' l|2nd Street 
New York, New York IOO36 

or 828 Custer Avenue 

Evanston, Illinois 60202 

or 1211 PoUc Street 

San Francisco, California 9UIO9 

Continental I6 Ihc^ 
Walter Reade Ste?7ling, Inc. 
2l|l East. 3Uth Street 
New ICbrk, New Yoik 

Creative Film Society 

Valerio Street 
Van Nuys, California 911^05 

Films Inco (a subsidiary of Enqyclopedia 
Britannica Educational Coip», lj25 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 606II) 
38 West 32nd 'Street 
New York, Na? York 10001 

Indiana University 
Audio Visual C^ter 
ELoomington, Indiana 1^7^01 

Interlude Films 

52U-C East Glenoaks Boulevard 

Glehdale, California 91207 

Intemational Business Miachinos 
Films and TV News Activities 
590 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
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International film Bureau^ lxic% 
332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6O6OU 

Ihtemational Pllm Foundation . 
k7$ Fifth Avenue 
Suite 916 

New York, New York 10017 

Jam Hancty Organization 
2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, ItLchigan 1^6211 

Janus Films, Inc« 
267 West 25th Street 
New York, New York 1001? 

Mass Media Ministries 
2116 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

or (Western Office) 
171U Stockbon Street 
San Francisco, Calif* 9ljl33 

National Council of the Churches of 
Christ 

Broadcasting and Film Commission 

klS EiviBrside Drive 

New York, New York 10027 

National Educational TV and IJadio 

Center 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York, New Yoirk 1001? 

Protestant Council of New York 
SEE: National Council of the 
Churches of Christ 

Trans-World Films, Ihc^ 
332 South Michigan Avenue 
Cliicago, Illinois 6060k 

Twelvetrees, Inc» 

12$ Sc> Atherton Street 

State College, Pennsylvania l68ca 

Twyman lilins, Inc» 
329 Salem Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio k$k06 



United Artists I6mm Filin Libraiy 
United Artists Corporation 
729 7th Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 

United World Films 
221 Park* Avenue South 
New York, New York IOOO3 

Universily of Illinois 
Visual Aids Service 
70li gDuth-6th Street 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 

University of Michigan 

Audio Visual Education Center 

lil6 lith Street 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 1^8101^ 

University of Minnesota 
Audio Visual Center 
Minneapolis, Minnesota $$hS$ 

University of Southern CaHfomia 
J: Film Distribution Division 
Department of Cinema 
University Park 
Los iingales, California 9G007 

University of Soutbexm Illinois 
Audio Visual Service 
Carbondale, Illinois 629OI 

Wolper Productions, Ihc9 (David Wolper) 
8720 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 9OO69 
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GRADE TEN 
THEMES AMD VARIATIOl^ 

SCOPE OP THE UNIT * 

•Themes and Variations" is a unit that should come late in the year, serving as 
a culmination of the other units. The range of ability among classes may be 
served if Part I only is used with low ability classes and I&t III is restricted 
to academically able classes. Its three parts deal with three major aspects of 
theme in both literature and composing experiences students engage in. These 
aspects ares 

(1) The nature of themes in the arts, with special en^hasis on the 
problem of identifying themes in literary works. Ability to iden- 
tify theme is developed through analysis of short stories, short 
poems, plays, television shows, and a few pieces of expository 
writing. Students are encouraged to write in similar forms, de- 
veloping themes related to the significance or point of the 
experience or of. the data. 

(2) The ways in which different writers have dealt with the same 
general themes in varied forms, and with statements of specific 

..themes that, reflect the writers * unique ways of looking, at an ex- 
perience. Composing activities in this section of the unit en- 
courage groups of students to work out different narrative treat- 
ments of the same general theme. 

(3) The ways in which a single writer will become preoccupied with 
one or more major themes and handle them in a number of differ- 
ent works, Tyyi^itings by John Steinbeck and J. D. Salinger are 
used as the prototype material, but individualized reading of 

. several selections written by one of a nutriber of authors may 
be substituted. 

Though the unit is literature -centered, it provides ample opportunities for 
students to put themselves in the place of the story teller, artist, dramatist, 
po^t who is concerned with interpreting human experiences common to us all in a 
unique way that reflects his oim sense of values. Music^, visual aids, sources 
of invention and organization in the mass media — especially television — are 
included as fundamental parts of each section. 

Theme is the most difficult element of narrative forms to identify or to develop. 
The present junior high school program includes a number of experiences with 
fiction and narrative forms of all types; but up to the tenth grade, the empha- 
sis on the elements of fiction has featured the plot, character, setting 
triad — with some attention to point of view and theme in the ninth grade. 
Theme as it relates to the author's major concerns, the attitude he has toward 
his subject matter, his value judgments about life ~ is difficult to discuss 
because it is related to philosopliical stances and because the word ''theme" 
itself is used — and accurately used — vrith mapy different connotations, 
like, the word "image," \*iich is examined rather thoroughly in the ninth grade 
poetry unit, the word ''theme" must be tackled head-on by both the' teacher and 
the class. Agreements about the way the word is to be used in particular 
activities and sections of the units must be clearly understood if vague 
concepts and inadequate ability to deal with theme in coii?)osing activities are 
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to be avoided. In the unit, the word is used in two ways. One connotation 
Indicates the broad, abstract, underlying concerns basic to all human experi- 
ence — • love, hate, death, mairiaEc, env^/, frustration, maturity, aging, and 
so on«. Ishen it is used in this sense, the word "general" should be associated 
with the word "theme, " or the word "general topic" used also. The most frequent 
use of the word, however, is for the more particular themes of individual woi^cs, 
the author's or creator's "implied statement" about the significance of a par- 
ticular aspect of life described as the central story experience of his poem or 
play. Pupils are helped to arrive at theme through examining its relationship 
to the other elements of fiction, and are encouraged to state the various 
themes in a single sentence. 

RECOrfEffiED TIME ALLOTMENT; Six or eight weeks, half of this period to be 
devoted to Part One of the unit. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

The numbered objectives are instructional goals; the lettered ones are perform- 
ance objectives. Teachers are urged to emphasize only a limited number of goals© 



Part I - Themes 



1. To recognize the idea, subject matter, or topic of any art form, e.g., 
music j art, literature^ as the theme. 



Given this situation or context 


The student should 


a« Examples of art, music, 
literature, etc. 


Be able to point out specific elements 
\Aiich develop or imply the general theme 
of the selection 



regardless of genre > 



b. Prototype questions 

c. A literary selection 

d. A literary selection 



e. An abstract or general 
theme 



Be able to determine a particular theme of 
a literary selection and to state it in a 
sentence. 

Be able to illustrate the difference between 
a general theme and a particular theme. 

Be able to identify one or more minor 
themes in addition to the major theme. 

Be able to name an appropriate less ab- 
stract, i.e., a particular theme and an il- 
lustrative concrete incident, thus forming 
an "abstraction ladder. " 



3^ To compose a simple narrative or essay develop in g a theme 



f . An experience, real or 
fictive 



Be able to state both the general theme 
and the specific theme* 
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g« A personal incident 

Inforniation about a person 


Be able to state the significance of the 
incident and to narrate it revealing its 
significance or theme. 

Be able to make a reasonable generaliza- 
tion and to develop it in writing. 


Part II - Variations 


li* To recognize literary variations on the same theme. 


In Group discussion of a 
literary selection 

j» literary selections on the 
same theme in different 
genre 


. Be able to summarize the consensus regard- 
ing the general and the specific theme. 

Be able to state the variation on the 
theme in eacho 


5. To recognize the relationship between narrative elements and theme. 


k. Class identification of the 
theme of a selection 

1. Literary or pictorial selec- 
tions in which the setting 
is the subject 


Be able to name incidents in the plot and 
aspects of character and setting which con- 
tribute to the development of that theme. 

Be able to state the relationship between 
the setting and the theme. 


6. To coiTgx)se a description developing a theme. 


m. Pictures focusing on some 
aspect of nature 


Be able to state his view or reaction in a 
generalization or theme statement and to 
develop it in a short prose or poetry 
"impression. " 



Part III - Variations By a Single Author 



7. To recognize an author «s preoccupation with a single theme and his 
variations on that theme. ^ 



n. A literary selection ^jith 
major and minor themes 

0. Several works by the same 
author developing the same 
general theme 

p. Class study of several works 
by the same author 



Be able to explain how one coiqplements 
and reinforces the other. 

Be able to state the particular theme 
statement of each selection. 



Be able to explain the relationship between 
his theme azxL his style^ his theme and the 
length of the selection^ his theme and his 
development of the characters. 
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q. Glass study of several 
vorks by tiie same author 

r. Reading of several works 
by one author 

s« Raw data about an author *s 
life 


Be able to explain the relationship between 
his pervading theme and a characteristic 
literary device, e.g., imagery, fantasy, 
language level, etc. 

Be able to relate selected quotations from 
his works to the major thcane. 

Be able to formulate a generalization about 
the relationship between the author's life 
and the general theme of his writings « 


6\ To express in siting an awareness and appreciation of an author's 
preoccupation with a single general theme. 


t» Study of several works by 
the same author 

u. Study of several works by 
one author 

V. Class reading and discussion 
of a literary selection 


Be willing to attempt to imitate the 
author's theme and style • 

Be able to develop in writing a generaliza- 
tion about that author's preoccupation 
with a certain theme. 

Be able to write an analysis of the de- 
velopment of one character in relation to 

the theme « 



UvTTIATCRY /iCTr/ITIES 



A. \Je assume that when someone paints a picture or takes a snapshot, he .does so 
because he senses sometliing significant he wishes to capture and communicate. 
In some cases, the "sometlung significant" in art is a tone, a feeling j in 
others, it is an idea, a point of view about a subject. As interpreters of 
this communication, vre perceive the tone or the idea by observing the work 
of art. 



1. Ask students to select their favorite piece of visual art — • a painting, 
a print (including magazine reprints such as those in the life issues on 
Picasso), a professional photograph, or a poster and to be prepared 
to explain to others what they consider significant about it. A student 
may select something which conveys an obvious mood or technique, but not 
a clear central idea, like Mondrian*s 'Rhythms of Straight Lines," or 
any of the works by Jackson Pollock or franz KUjie. If this happens, 
the teacher may point out that in some cases, the artist is interested 
in color or form or texture as '^ideas'* in themselves, and that the stu- 
dent has correctly discerned that it is this elenst^nt of the medium \Aiich 
is significant. If the example selected by the «5tttdent does have a cen- 
tral idea, have the student first, identify the general theme (war, love, 
poverty) and second, state as concisely as possible niiat the artist 
seems to "say" about the. subject, vdiat the particular theme isj e.g.. 
War is cruel, love is grand. This activity shou3d be informal s the 
teacher may begin with his own f avoritej he should not contradict the 
thought or feeling of the student; he should not Judge the quality of 
the selection. The whole focus of this activity is on free expression 
of an idea, (if the students have few sources for this activity, suggest 
art books in the library, magazines, or collections of photographs like 
Family of Man . Occasionally, teachers themselves, or departmeirts, have 
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coUectiox^s of prints iduch i^uld be useful.) 

2* Use Tanner J English 10, activities 01, C2, 03 on pp, 7-11 to develop the. 
understanding that different perceptions result in different abstractions. 
Photographs in Kctures for Tfrlting can be substituted for the one in 
Tanner, p« 10. 

3. The prints in Adventures in Appreciation j Classic Edition, are a good 
source for unified class study. The purpose of this exandJiAtion should 
be to get students to state the idea of selected works of art. Choose 
an example, such as 'T!iger Hunt" by Rubens on p. 261, and ask the fol- 
loToing questions # 

a. yhat is the subject loatter? I'hat is happening? 

b. If there are people involved, how do they react? How can you tell? 

c. Judging from just this image, idiat comment does the artist make a 
about life? 

Other sources such as Voices, Valugg in Culturo j Man in the Dramatic 
Ifode, slides and filmstrips avallableTrom the schoolTElbrary, trans- 
parencles in Art, Architecture s and Civilization would be useful. 

U« Different artists may convey different attitudes about the same general 
theme. Have students examine the prints on p. 26U by Vermeer and p. 335 
by Chardin in Adventures in Appreciationj Classic Edition. In each case 
a woman in a domestic scene is the topic or general theme. Vermeer, 
observing around him the materialism gained from Increasing world trade, 
illustrates a rather affluent woman \dio shows little sign of discontent. 
On the other hand, Chardin uses the posture and expression of the woman, 
along with incidental details like the blood on the chopping block and 
vegetables on the floor to show the resignation of the woman. In the 
first exairple, the particular theme may be "Affluence brings security 
and contentment. " In the second example with the saine subject woman 
in a domestic scene — the particular theme may be "A woman who succumbs 
to drudgery loses her interest in life. " 

I£ the students are interested in the examination of art, the teacher 
may extend the activities to a study of a topic such as social criticism. 
Begin by showing students exanqples of art which seem to convey social 
comment and asking them to Identify the various general themes. Some 
possibilities are Goya's "The Executions of the Third of ffay" and 
Picasso's "Guernica" (war)j Ben Shahn's "The Passibn of Sacco and 
Vanzetti" and "Vanzetti and Sacco" (social injustice)} Picasso's «The 
Frugal Repast" (poverty) j Sheeler's "American Landscape" and Hirsh's 
"Lower Manhattan" (evils of industrialism); and other examples illustrat- 
ing economic inequality, alienation, racism, and so forth. In small 
groups, the students may choose ofne of the general themes and investigate 
the attitudes of different artists towArd that theme. This should give 
students practice in identifying and stating pgirtlcular themes. In 
addition to making many of the sources mentioned in A2 available to stu- 
dents, suggest that they bring to class art books, "postcard prints" 
from museums, and any other materials they can find* Pictiireg for 
^ariting is another good source. 

6. If students are able to handle subleties in discerning "messi^e" in art, 
Q the teacher may point out that even if the work of art has a theme, it 
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may be a very obscure one. In fact, diff^ent interpreters may get very 
different ideas from the work. This observation may have emerged in 
Activity k} a picture of a slum could be related to themes like racism, 
poverty, social injustice, economic inequality, alienation, and so on* 
Use an example such as VJ^reth's 'Christina^s World*'; for this picture, 
some students will state an idea about hope or optimism, pointing to the 
outstretched hand* Others will notice the helplessness and see no one 
to take the outstretched hand and interpret it as hopelessness. At this 
point, the teacher may liave students examine what they bring to the work 
of art which makes them interpret it according to their own experiences* 
Encourage students to bring to class pictures whose subtleties provoke 
widely disparate interpretations. 

7. Other opportunities for investigation of theme in art are: 

a. A study of the message in pop art with exanqsles from the works of 
Roy Lichtenstein and Andy Vjarhol among others. 

b. A study of tha development of theme statements from one artist like 
DeKooning, using his works from 'Seated Ifeman" ca 19U0 to 'fDoor to 
the River, " I960. 

In all of these activities the art teachers are available for help if 
the English teacher's background in art is shaky. 

B» The word "theme" is also associated with music; however in music the technical 
definition is associated with a series of musical notes. 

1. Popular music has become an important medium of communication for young 
people. Beginning in the late 50*s the artists expressed messages in 
folk music; through the 60*s popular music was used for actual protest. 
Choose some of the more "classic" examples such as "Inhere Have All the 
Plowers Gone," "l-Je Shall Overcome," "The Times They Are A'Ghangin*" or 
whatever is current at the time you are teaching this unit and ask stu- 
dents to identify the particular theme in each. This activity may be 
coiribined with the one on social criticism in art to show how similar 
ideas are treated in different media. 

2. Music without words can't tell stories or convey ideas except through 
pitches and textures of sound. Program music, however, is instrumental 
music coznposed to follow a story-line, idiich is presented in program 
notes. If students are interested in seeing the relationship between the 
theme of a story and the tone of the music, have them examine one of 
these examples: "The Nutcracker Suite," "The 1812 Overture," "The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice," or "Scheherazade." Begin by playing the music 
and asking students to imagine a story developing. Allow them to share 
their creations before telling them the story and asking them to identify 
the theme. (The record jackets usually have succinct notes which are 
very helpful.) A second playing of the record should then reveal the 
characteristics of the music ^rtiich support such a theme. Students may 
^d.sh to choose a story or poem they have read in another unit and select 
a musical accompaniment which supports it. Tapes or "live" presentations 
of these readings may follow. 

In instrumental music, the term "theme" does not mean "central idea" as 
we have been using it. It refers instead to a group of notes constitut*^- 
ing the musical statement of the central "motif" on -vdiich variations and 
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repetitions are developed. For instance^ in addition to relating his 
music to the central ideas of each of the four stories in "Scheherazade^ " 
Rlnsky-Korsakov also uses a repetition of tm musical themes — the Sul* 
tan's theme and the Sultana's themo — as a unifying thread to connect 
the different sections. The first is a harsh^ threatening phrase heard 
at the VBry beginning suggesting the stem Sultan \too is alvays ready to 
listen to Scheherazade's stories^ but just as ready to cut off her head 
if she falls to interest him* The second theme^ given to violin and 
harp^ is much more graceful^ suggesting the f engine nature of the Sul- 
tana* Just as in literature^ however ;i these th6n«3S are seldom stated 
eisqplicitly; in most cases they must be Inferred from their repetition* 

Interested students may vlsh to continue selecting themes from music* 
If so, use Beethoven's '^ifth Synqphony" which many will recognize immedi- 
ately and Dvorak's "Ifew World Symphony" >rtilch has obvious themes resem- 
bling folk songs like 'Swing Low Sweet Chariot" and "Goin' Home*" Other 
exannxLes can be found in VJagner's operas* To each of his major charac- 
ters, Wagner has assigned a particular theme idilch is played at their 
every entrance* Such themes are very easy to identify and are called 
"signatures*" (Remind students of "signatures" of commercials — Marl- 
boro cigarettes. Coke, Salem cigarettes, etc*) The Bach fugues are also 
good examples id.th easily identifiable themes, musical themes unrelated 
to programs and stories* 

The word '*theme" is not usually associated with advertising, yet ads do con- 
vey central ideas powrfully and immediately. The advertiser's topic is his 
product; the major theme that underlies each successive advertisement — 
whether it be a printed, spoken, or mixed media television presentation — is 
the amazing worth of the product* " is Indispensable to your happi- 

ness and well-being" is a kind of verbal "theme" of most advertising* The 
variations on the theme that appear in each separate and successive ad con- 
centrate on the advantages of particular aspects of that product* 

Practice identifying tb,a topic (product) and theme (statement about the 
product) by exaidLnlng printed ads and viewing TV ads for similar products, 
such as cigarettes, gasolines, and detergents* Write a one-sentence state- 
ment about each category, uolng this sentence pattezn; " gasolljie 
(or *•** ) will save you money by giving you better mileage per gallon- 
cost (or ***** ^ * * ) * " Conqpare the variation on the theme of worth to the 

customer for related products* Iftiat variations do the manufacturers feature? 
Are they all actually '^honest" reflections of the product's true worth, or do 
some of them capitalize on aspects that have little relationship to the 
product? 

Discuss with the class the ways in which the printed ad, the spoken ad with- 
out pictorial acconqpaniment (radio), or TV sda with the picture deliberately 
tuned out, and the ad that uses mixed media ~ picture, word, and music — 
convey the advertiser's theme* How is music often used to associate a true 
musical "theme" with a verbal and pictorial theme? How is it used to support 
the tone of the advertiser's theme? 
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LONG RAMSE ACTIVITIES 

A. Gxoups of students interested in art and/or music could begin preparing 
projects to be shared lath tlie class as a synthesis of this unit. Those 
interested in art could select a general theme and show to the class all of 
the visual variations of tliat theme from comic strips to magazine photo- 
graphs and posters to prints or original paintings. Those interested in 
music could explore musical comedies and operas for variations on a theme. 
The art and music groups might wish to work on the same theme and bombard 
the class with the visual and aural variations. (Use to synthesize Part I.) 

B. Suggest that each interested student choose a general theme and^ during the 
course of the unit, collect illustrations of that theme in as many media 
and genre as possible. For example, the chosen theme might be — ecology, 
justice, fair play, forgiveness, or selfishness and illustrations might be 
collected from movies, television shows, music, paintings, magazine articles, 
newspaper stories, poetry, drama, novels, short stories, etc. In prepara- 
tion for sharing his collection with the class each student should identify 
in writing the particular theme of each example. (Use to synthesize Paarb II.) 

C* If Part HI of the unit is to be used Td.th the class, assign the reading of 
the novel at least one week before the last third of the unit is begun. In 
addition to reviewing the prototype questions for identifying theme, provide 
the class with guide questions to facilitate the transition from identifying 
theme in a short story to identifying theme in a novel. Reading guides for 
The Pearl by John Steinbeck and for Catcher in the by J. D, Salinger are 
included. If Of Mice and Men (or works by Ray Bradbury, Isaac Azimov, John 
Tunis, Jessainyn West, or George Orwell) is used, a study guide should be 
drawn up and distributed. The NOTE publication 'Good Reading for Junior High 
Schools" offers other suggestions. Discussion guides on works by Steinbeck 
and Salinger are included in Part III. 

Student Guide for Reading The Pearl 

CHARACTER 

1. IJliat is KLno like at the beginning of the book? Miat does the priest 
consider Kino? Who decides that they will take Coyatito to the doctor? 
VJho leads the way? How does Kino show his anger against the doctor? 
How mature an act is this? 

2. Describe the relationship between ICino and Juana. What do you admire 
most about each one? liiat in their relationship would you dislike if it 
appeared in your own relationship idth another? 

3. Thy does Kino hear "songs" of happiness or danger rather than think 
through the sources of happiness or danger? 

U. How does Kino react every time he hears the song of evil? Is there any 
similarity in the word choice Steinbeck uses to describe him? 

5# How does your view of Kino change again xfhen he walks back into his 
village? Note the description. 
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PLOT 



6. List as they appear in cliroiiological order the dangers in the life of 
Kino and Juana. IMt is tho difference between those before he found 
the pearl and those after? 



7. Who or* what is Kino's antagonist? IJlao wins? 



SETTBIG 



8. Describe the setting in which ICino lives, 

9% Hoxi different is his brush house from the others in his village? 

10# Ifotice the two major descriptions of the town, the first in chapter I, 
paragraph beginning ^They came to the place where the brush houses 
stopped"; the second description is at the beginning of chapter 17 • IJhat 
feeling do you get from the first? TfJhat effect do details like "city 
of 'stone and plaster", "city of harsh outer walls", "secret gardens", and 
"caged birds" have on your ixiqpression? 3h the second, to what is the 
town compared? IJliat Td.ll the unit not tolerate? 

SPECIAL EFFECTS 

11. Note each appearance of songs and decide if the pattern they make re- 
flects or assists the pattern of the idiole storyj What is the first song 
to appear? VJhat song intrudes upon it? How does this reflect the action? 
That song next appears? How does it connect with the previous two aongs? 
Vflien do the song of the Family and the song of the pearl mingle? V,/hen 
does the song of the pearl mingle with a different song? IVhat has hap- 
pened at that point? How do the songs escplain Kino's fin&l action of 
throwing away the pearl? VJhat finally happens to the song of the pearl? 

12. VJhy does Steinbeck include the ants? There are three references to them; 
find them. In the first, what t\K> kinds of ants are there? VJhat is 
ICino •s relationship to those ants? In the next reference ~ during 
ICirio'^s flight — does Kino still watch them "with the detachment of God"? 
TJiat is hJLs relationship to them nq\fi In the Ikst reference to ants. 
Kino sees the trackers as "scurrying ants and behind them a larger ant." 
Relate this to the first description. VJho is now the dusty ant? T»*io is 
the "TDig black ant with a shiny body"? VJhat is the laeaning of Kino's 
cliange from a creature who views other beings with the detachment of God 
into one of the very creatures wliich he formerly observed? 



1. What sort of a person is Holden Caulfield at the beginning of the book? 
Examine his relationsliip with his classmates Stradlater and AJkley, his 
teachers, girls, his parents, and his sister* With whom does he have a 
close relationship? 



Student Guide for Reading Catcher in the Rye 



CHARACTER 



2. 



How is Holden 's sensitivity displayed in his encounter with Spencer? 



3. 



\ho are the objects of Holden *s admiration?' 
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li« How does Holden react to various situations? 
beirig thrown out of school 
losing fencing equipment 
Stradlater dating Jane 

meeting the mother of a classmate on the train 

In what ways does Holden find himself doing the very things he says he 
despises? How is this behavior related to the themeof maturation? 

6. Does Holden Caulfield change in any of his attitudes at the erd of the 
story? 

PLOT 

1. How long a period of time does the action of the book encompass? In 
what way is this a comment on the pace of modem society? 

2t List the people Holden encounters in his journey into New York after he 
leaves Pency. ma,i facets of adult society/life does he experiment with? 
X-^hat are Holden 's reactions to these encounters? How do these encounters 
further alienate him from the adult world? 

3. Contrast Holden 's encounter with Phoebe at home (pp. 172-173) and the 
later episode at the zoo (pp. 210-211). 

SETTING 

1. T'ihen and where does this storj* take place? 

2, ^^hy is so little description of the setting given? 

3* How does the lack of description of the setting result from the point 
of view from which the story is told? 

Why does Holden make so many references to the pond in Central Park? 

^ D, Ask students to collect from newspapers human interest stories with characters 
and settings in which Steinbeck or Salinger would have been interested. These 
stories will be used in Part III, Developmental Activity Y. 

DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 
* 

PART ONE - THEIvES 

The initiatory activities should bring out the generalization that the word 
"theme" has many different connotations in different contexts of art, music, ad- 
vertising, and other fields. The one common denoraiiiator of meaning, however, is 
its use as a word to convey the statement about the aspect of a general topic of 
most significance to the composer of the communication ~ artist, musician, or 
advertiser. 

In Part One of this unit, students learn how to identify themes by engaging in 
activities designed to help them realize that themes in literature are revealed 
through the basic narrative elements of setting, character, and plotj and that 
one identifies the theme by asking, in a form adapted to the individual selection, 
^ a series of prototype questions. Toward .the end of Part One, an effort is made 
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to have students see that there are rhetorical occasions >dien e3^osition> a 
factual statement^ is a more appropriate way of handling a central idea than is 
narration. 

A. A well-knovm type of theme is the moral derived from a siit^xLe fable. Have 
students examine a number of fables in ozxler to understand the difference 
between general theme and specific theme. Aesop's Fables borrowed from the 
library will provide an interesting collection from which to make selections. 
If unfamiliar fabler are used^ students will be challenged to do the neces- 
sary thinking. Begin by reading to the class a fabl« like '*The Travelers and 
the Ptprse, " (White, Aesop's Fables^ New York, Random House, 1962^, pp. hh^U^)^ 
omitting the moral, l^en discuss the following: 

1. That is the fable about? (insist that the students identify the topic 
or general theme in a one word abstract noun which names the human 
quality being discussed, in this case - avarice or greed.) 

2. Wiat is the moral of the fabJLe? (It is - 'If you do not share your good 
fortune with others, don't expect them to share in your misfortunes 
Note that the moral makes a statement about the topic, and is a specific 
theme.) 

Additional practice in identifying topics and morals or themes should be 
• provided by having students discuss the above questions in relation to 
several additional fables from Aesop. 

To put fables in a contemporary setting, make selections from James Thurber's, 
Fables for Our Time. ' Further Fables for Our Time ^ and The Thurber Carnival . 
Carlson et al., American literature ^ Themes and Writers ^ an apthology for 
grade eleven, contains four of Thurber 's fables: *'The Very Proper Gander," 
'Tlie Shrike and the Chipmunks, " •'The Glass in the Field, " and "The Owl Who 
Vfad uod.'^ These fables, too, should be discussed in t^rms of the topic and 
th'3 statements about the topic of each fable. 

The generalization to be derived from discussing both Aesop's and Thurber 's 
fables is: Some forms of literature make an explicit statement of theme < 
For later contrast with other types of wrl ting, ask students to write the 
generalization Ixi the form of a definition to be kept in their notebooks. 

B. Gossip or slander is an insidious evil to which most people are subjected 
sometime in their lives, Eng^^ge the class in a discussion about their 
personal experiences with gossip, using these questions i 

1. How did it come to your attention that you were being slandered? 

2. What was actually said about you? Was it true or not? 

3. How did you react? (list the ways named. The ways are likely to be 
these: a. you ignored it, b. you tried to convince frijsnds that it is 
not true and, c. you confronted the originator of the sliander.) 

li. What happened as a result of your reaction? 

Then present the class with this minimal situation and have them form groups 
to improvise dramatically a solution to the problem: A classmate you con- 
sider a friend told a mutual friend. A, that you "borrowed" a neighbor's car, 

O 
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had an accident^ and were held overnight in jail last summer. You observe 
your classmate talldng secretively to A and then to Bj immediatd^ thereafter, 
you see A and B talking to C and Do That do you do? Each group should enact 
the gossip chain and the reactions to it. If the slandered person chooses 
to ignore the gossip, he should verbalize an interior monologue which reveals 
his thoughts and reasoning. Discuss: 

1. How did you, the slandered person, feel? 

2. I'Jblch behavior (of the slandered person) seemed most convincing, i.e^, 
ignoring it, trying to convince others of your Innocence, or confronting 
the perpetrator? 

Have the class read Anton Chekhov's 'The Slander," Adventures i n Appreciation ^ 
Classic Edition, pp. lkS^lk9 - and use the questions on pc lk9 for small 
group discussion • Each ^oup sliould conclude its discussion by formulating a 
sentence which states clearly the point that Chekhov is making about reactions 
to slander. (Use the sentence beglnninR suggested in No. 9* P« ili^a) 

Other stories which have obvious, easily identifiable themes are listed belowj 
some shoald be used to provide more practice in identifying themes. 

"The Gift of the I'Jagi," Adventures in Appreciation > Laureate Bd., p. lU?. 
"The Diterlopers, " Values in literature j p<, 256. 

*TSxe Revolt of ^ther, Adventures in Appreciatica , Classic Ed#, p. 29 
"The Last Flower, a Parable in Flcturess" Conflict , p. 17U. 
m-va Little Girl and the Wolf, " Conflict, p. Ibh. 

Iienti;rying the •tiieme of a literary selection undor teacher guidance is a 
relatively easy matter. Our goal, howe^r, is to teach students how to 
identify themes independently of teacher or class help. "The Sniper," a 
story of the Irish Civil T-Sr, found in Stories, p. 3> in Conflict s p. lA, 
and in Values in Literature > p. 2^2, is used to demonstrate the basic ques- 
tions which must be asked about any selection in order for the reader to 
identify the theme. 

After a brief introductory discussion of the intermittent nature, continuing 
even to the present, and the underlying causes of the Lrish Civil War, have 
the class read "The Sniper. " The teacher should lead a class discussion of 
the story using these prototype questions 5 

1. \Jhat is the setting, in time and place, of the story? Could the story 
have taken place elseirtiere or in another time, or is the setting an 
indispensable element? 

2. i'Jho is the main character? I^hat kind of person is he (she)? What 
problem or difficulty does tlie character face? 

3^ How is the problem worked out in the actions of the plot? What is the 
final solution or resolution for the main character? 

U« Suggest in a word or phrase the kind of feeling or mood that the story 
arouses. 

$. State the general area of human experience the story deals with. Then 
write a sentience in ifiiich you state the ""significance of the particular 
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aspect of this general experience that seems inost significant in the 
story. l!his statement should be the statement of the central theme of 
the story. 

6* Is the significance of the experience (or theme) the same for the reader 
as for the main character? Does the story have a general or a limited 
application? 

?• Is the point of the story, or the theme, dependent equally on settiTig; 
I>lot and characterization, or is it related more to one than to the 
others? 

Vflien class discussion of '^e &iper" has been concluded satisfactorily, the 
teacher should ask the class to consider the kinds of questions a reader must 
ask himself if he vishes to identify the theme of a literary selection. The 
teacher may mention that the questions he used were effective for this pur* 
pose and ask the class to name the kinds of things these questions dealt vtth, 
1ft e«, setting, characters, plot, mocxl and tone of the story, and their rela- 
tionship to the central idea* Since asking good questions is extremely dif- 
ficult, the teacher should not ask the students to state or to paraphrase 
his questions. Rather, at this point, the teacher should share vith the 
class the actual questions used in discussing "The Sniper. " Ihe questions 
may be dittoed, uncovered on the chalkboard, or posted on a wall chart. The 
heading should be "Prototype Questions for ib:Tlvlng at the Kaln Theme of 
Stories, Short Plays, and Marrative Poems." 

To reinforce student understanding of the value of these questions, the 
teacher may wish to 

a. Use them for a quick review discussion of "The Sniper." 

b. Use them in relation to "The Slander" and other stories read 
in Activity B. 

c. Ifoe ihem to identify the theme of an easy narrative poem, e.g., 
"The Man He Killed, " StorieS j p. 6$ Values in Llteraturo j p. 319« 

D. Have the students « working in small ^oups^ use the "Prototype Questions for 
Arriving at Theme" to identify the themes of numerous short stories and poems. 
The teacher will xdsh to assign a book or a combination of books to eacn 
group, naming, ftom the lists provided below, the particular selections to be 
read, (if a selection has been read in conjunction with some other unit, it 
can be reread quickly for a new purpose - to identify the thema.) Aft^r all 
groups have read their selections, discussed them - using the prototype ques^ 
tlons, and arrived at themes which rejo'eeent the consensus of the group, have 
each group report to the entire class. The report should consist of a quick 
summary of each selection read and the theme of each selection. All members 
of the class should be urged to record the names of any selections they would 
like to read and free reading time should be provided in subsequent periods. 

Some of the selections, not read now, may be used later on if the teacher 
decides that the class needs more practice in identifying themes. 
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Selections from Values in Literature 



"An Underground Episode, "p. 
"Jug of Silver, " p. 22h " - 
"Antaeus, " p. 265 
"An Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog," p. 292 



"The Ballad of East and West, " p. 293 

"Invlctus, " p. 320 

"Leisure, " p. 321 

"Song of the Settlers, " p. 323 



Selections from Adventures in Appreciation » Classic Edition 



'Contents of a Dead Man's 

Pockets, " p. 3 
"To Build a Fire, " p. 15 
"The Duke's Children," p. 93 



"The Storyteller, " p. lUl 

"The Hece of Yarn, " p. 150 

"On Liars, " p. 170 

"Sir Roger and the Witches, " p. 17^ 



Selections from Adventures in Appreciation » Laureate Edition 



"An I&ititled Story, " p. 2 
"The Open WindolJ, " p. kh 
"Death of Red Peril, " p. U9 
"A Mother in Manville, "p. 9h 



"The Duke's Children," p. 108 

"The Bishop's Candlesticks," p. 120 

"The Rat Trap, " p. 131 



Selections from Perspectives » 1969 edition 



"This is the House," p. 1^3 
•Horatio, "p. 88 



"The Day of the Bullet," p. 297 
"Old Milon, " p. 3^6 



Selections from Perspectives , I963 edition 

"A Donkey in a World of Horses, " p. 55 "A Man Who Had No Heart, " p. 101 
Selections from Voices , Second Book 



"I Don't Mnd, " p. 18 
"Incident?; Baltimore," p. 22 
"The Trap, " p. h2 

Selections from Stories 

"The. Blanket, " p. 16 

"The Necklace, " p. 92 

"A Time of Learning, " p. 156 

Selections from Story Poems 

"The Ideal Husband to His Wife, " 
p. 188 

Selections from Rebels and Regulars 

"Out of Order, "p. 69 

"The Boy I'flio Painted Christ Black, " 

p. 77 
"First Date, " p. 85 



"Name Us a King," p. 70 

"The Ballad of Ira Hayes, " p. Jh 



"The Duchess and the Smugs, " p. 202 
"Bernice Bobs Her Hair, " p. 3II 



"LaBelle Dame Sans Merci, " p. 358 



"The Country of the Blind, " p. 119 
"The Emperor's New Clothes," p. l$h 
"The liiknovm Citi!!;en, " p. I67 
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Selections from Tales In Verse 

"The Ballad of East ard West, " 
p. 306 



^^Mniver Gheevy, " p* 322 
'•Ricliard Cory, " p. 323 



Selections from Conflict 



•rPhe Tiger's Heart/* p. 27 
"The Streets of Meniphis, " p. 63 



'The Returning, " p. 72 

'•The Ransom of Red Chief, " p. 121 



Selections from Unlo ioTOi Worlds 



"The Automatic Pistol, " p. 13 



"The Birds," p. 31 



E. By now student experiences with themes should have reached the point where 
they might look for themes in simple stories of their ovm composition. In- 
troduce this activity by discussing with students how our feelings about 
people are the direct result of our experiences with those people. Usually 
the feeling arises gradually and almost unnoticed from a long series of 
similar experiences with a person. "Sometimes, however, a single incident 
provides you with a revealing insight idiich causes your feelings about one 
person to change abruptly. You saw Mary's eyes fill with tears when she 
lifted the crippled baby from ihe bedj you heard Jane's sharp dismissal of 
her brother's suggestion j or you heard Jim's defense of Bill when Bill was 
falsely accused of Tjrong doing - and you recognized a tender, loving heart, 
a selfish, cruel introvert, or a loyal, dependable friend." 

Ask the students to work in pairs, each helping the other compose this sig- 
nificant incident from personal experience into a short story, a poem, or a 
short play. Mien the compositions are complete, have each pair record the 
themes of their compositions in their notebooks before trading their composi- 
tions with those of another pair of students. Tell the class that any in- 
cident or event' worth writing up is significant principally because of vrtiat 
the incident brings out or reveal0 about an individual or about human nature. 
Ask each pair to identify in "writing the themes implicit in the two composi- 
tions they read, i^'inaiiy, have the two pairs form a small group and use th*^ 
prototype questions to discuss the validity of the themes identified by both 
the writers and the readers. Be suy*e to point out to the small groups that 
both statements of theme, even though they may not agree, can be valid themes 
for the incidents written up. *' . 

F, Read aloud to the class Ogden Nash's humorous poem "The Purist^ " Adventures 
in Appreciation > Classic Edition, p. 337« Use the prototype questions from 
Activity (J to discuss the poem. Conclude by having the students make a clear 
statement of the theme, e,g*, "A purist is one in^ose mind vanity and 
pedantry have caused the significant to be crowded out by the trivial^ a 
purist is a learned fool. " (Allow the students to discover that some of the 
questions canH be ariawered because the narrative elements have been com- 
pressed in the poem.) Call class attention to the fact that the statement 
of the theme is essentially a definition and tliat the poem is an extended 
definition. 

Have the students recall definitions, from the "Peanuts" cartoons and else- 
where, which are, in fact, themes. 'Happiness is an A in spelling," ^'Security 
is having your oral report finished a day early," are typical examples. 
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Students enjoy formulating their ovm definitions for other abstract 
terms such as: success, hunger, wealth, fear, love, patriotism school 
spirit, personality, obesity, conceit, enibajTrassinent, Encourage the students 
to compose original light verse illustrating their om theme-definitions • 

A good source of humorous definitions is Ambrose Bierce's Devil 'a . Dictionary » 
The teacher may wish to read selected entries to the class. 

G. The themes, inherent in proverbs, maxims, etc. are based on common sense and 
practical experience} however, because of the pithy nature of proverbs, some 
students may fail to appreciate their significance. 

1. Tq help students understand the relationship between proverbs and human 
experience, ask them to choose any 10 of the following proverbs and to 
build "abstraction ladders" for each proverb chosen. For examples 

Level 3 - Vanity / '^•^f> abstract human 

quality 

Level 2 - Pride goeth before a fall. (- — ^the proverb 

Level 1 - "I vas so proud of the ^ i —the concrete referent 

basket I had just sunk that fr speaker's experi- 

I rushed forward thoughtless- ence or- observation, 

ly, bumped heavily into the 
guard, and fell headlong, " 



Proverbs in general use. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 
Waste not J want not. 

Good fences make good neighbors. (Robert Frost) 

3arly to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

Haste makes waste. 

Practice makes perfect, 

A penny saved is a penny earned* 

Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

Biblical Proverbs . 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 

will not depart from it. Prov. 22:6 
A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. Prov. 22:1 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge • Prov. 1:7 
Whom the Lord loveth, he correcteth# Prov. 3*12 
Love your enemies; do good to them that hate you. Luke 6t27 
Man shall not live by bread aloneo Matt, hth 
Give, and it shall be given unto you. Luke 6:30 



Maxims from Benjamin Franklin. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but a fool tdll learn in no other. 
Three may keep a secret if two of them are dead. 
Fish and visitors smell in three days. 
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One today is worth, two tomorrovra* 

Tart words make no friends j a spofonful of honey will catch more 

flies than a gallon of vinegar. 
Glass^ china^ and reputation are easily cracked and never well 

mended. 

. An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest* 
Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 

(students may enjoy illustrating their favorite proverbs in cartoons.) 

2. Ask students to make abstraction ladders for some, of the literary 

selections read earlier, putting on levei 3 - the general topic or theme^ 
on level 2 - the specific tneme, and on level 1 - the event on which the 
theme is based. For exaxtcplex 

Level 3 - War 

Level 2 - X^ar destroys what we treasure most. 

Level 1 - Sniper shot his own brother. 

Storyt 'The Sniper" 

H. Themes, ranging from trivial to ones of significance for the survival of man- 
kind, are presented routinely on television. To provide additional practice 
in identifying themes (and to promote critical viewing), ask each small group 
in the class, using "TV Guides", to identify one soap opera, one movie, one 
documentary, and one dramatic show for . its members to view at home and to 
discuss in school. Parenthetically, fewer documentaries than the other types 
are shown; however, close reading of the guide is likely to uncover several^ 
For example, during the week of this writing, these documentaries were sched- 
uled: Agriculture, U.S.A., Liturgical Changes in the Mass, Beethoven, the 
Emperor, Miere th.e Action Is (junior Colleges in Maryland), and D* C« 
Government Report. 

Small group discussion of the four shows should include: 

1. Use of "The Prototype Questions for Identifying Themes," adapted as 
necessary. 

2. Discussion of the language used on each of the four shows. 

a. Was the language relatively concrete or abstract? subjective or 
objective? standard or substandard English? a dialect of English? 

b. In what ways was the language appropriate to the content and theme 
of each show? 



3« Suggestions for themes suitable for development in a soap opera, a movie, 
a documentary, and a dramatic show. 



Some groups may wish to develop scenarios for themes they suggested. 

I. Only a few students have the verbal flexibility to leap from the concrete to 
the abstract as we are asking them to do in this unit. Most students need 
frequent and varied activities to help them see the difference between the 
general and the particular. In Activity G, students practiced identifying 
and writing statements on different levels of abstraction. The purpose of 
this activity is to point out to students that the more abstract the term is, 
the less clearly defined are the limits of the term. 
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1« Fat on the board a sin^^le^ observable experience. 

Experience - I Girl lies to boy, boy strikes glrl> I 

2. Ask students to suggest particular theioe statements ^diich they might 
generalize from this e:qperience. Md these to the chart. Some 
possibilities are the folloidng. 



Particular 


Komen are 




men are 




retaliation 


theme statement 


deceitful 




violent 




is natural 






1 


/ 



Experience - j Girl lies to boy^ boy strikes girl. I 



3. Then ask students to generalize further and identify a general theme for 
each. At firsts accept just one answer for each thbne statement and add 
each to the chart. It might look like this. 



General 


1 Honesty \ 


1 Violence 1 


1 Revenge 1 


theme 














Particular 


women are 




men 


are 




retalj 


Lation 


theme 


deceitful 




violent 




is natural 


statement 




\ 






/ 





Experience - | Girl lies to boy, boy strikes girl, t 



U« Then expose just the third level and ask students to add other general 
themes related to those listed. The final third level might look 
something like this. 



I 

L. 



f ---2 ^ — — ^ 

- (ViamEl fBROTHERHOQ^] IREVENGEI - | JUSTICEl 

t J f 



$. Then expose again the statement of the experience to point out that be- 
cause of the vastness of the abstractions - the lack of clearly defined 
limits - each one can be said to apply to the. experience in some way. 
TfJhen the experienco is developed in a story, and supported by character 
development, setting, tone, and many special effects or literary devices, 
we begin to narrow the number of our generalizations} nevertheless, we 
may still conclude by deciding that a story has a major theme and several 
minor themes. 



J. Somatimes a central idea is presented more effectively through exposition or 
factual statOTient than through narration. To help students discover how 
effectively themes may be developed in expository writing, use this group 
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of selections dealing vith the general theme of justice t 

'TrJhat To Do -fibout Draft Card Burners," Per spectives ^ 1969 Ed*, p. 119 
'^Letter from Birmingham Jail, " Re bels and " Regulars , p. U7 
"Swan?) Justice, " Perspectives ^ 1553 Ed., p. 193 

"Socrates - His Life, " Adventures in Appreciation, 1963 Ed., p. 29^1 
1969 Ed., p. 272 

*T:he Apology of Socrates," Adventures in itopreciation ^ I969 Ed., p. 277 
"The Death of Socrates," Adventures In Tppreciation , 1963 Ed., p. 301j 
1969 Ed., p. 283. 

1. Begin by using for class reading a selection appropriate to the class. 
"Socrates - His life" is used here to demonstrate how the class might be 
helped to discover the theme. (Other selections may relate more closely 
to the concerns of some classes.) "Socrates - His Life" was selected 
because it deals with philosophical questions e.g., love, justice, right 

. and wrong, the good life, etc., of lasting and universal concern, especi- 
ally to young people. This can be a satisfying learning experience for 
the students if the teacher treats these questions seriously but not 
pedantically, if the teacher is alert to issues and incidents in contem- 
porary life which illustrate questions Socrates was conceraed with, and 
if the teacher allows student understanding to develop, but does not 
force it. A brief introduction, telling the students only that Socrates' 
basic belie* was that no man knowingly does evil, that his method of 
learning was to question, and that his questioning led eventually to his 
death sentence, should suffice. 

These discussion questions are adapted from "The Rrototype Questions 
for Identifying Themes." 

a. In \diat time and place is this work set? Could the subject of this 
writing have significance in another setting? 

b. Miat is the main idea or topic dealt with in the. selection? 

c. How is the main idea developed? (With reasons? facts? lllus« 
trations? etc.) 

d. IJhat opposing ideas are presented? How? 

e. How is the main idea concluded or clinched? 

f • Suggest a word or phrase that names the kind of feeling or mood 
this selection arouses in the reader. 

g. State the general area of human experience this work deals with. 
Then write a sentence in which you state the significance of the par- 
ticular aspect of the general experience which seems most significant 
in this work. 

h. Is the significance of the theme the same for the reader as for the 
;nriter? 

2. At this point, the discussion should phase into matters that deal 
directly with composition. These questions are suggested! 

In what ways is this work different from a narrative? 
^hat is the author *s purpose? 
To whom is he writing? 

VJhat is the author *s central idea, topic, or point of vteiw about 
his subject? 

T-Jhat major points does he use to develop his topic or point of view? 
How does -ttie author show his awareness of an opposing point of view? 
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How does the author discussion of possible negative viewpoints 
strengthen his position? 
g. ]ii what T^ays has the writer's diction and logic contributed to the 
effectiveness of his statement? Consider his use of; 

1) Precise description. 

2) References and allusions which appeal to most Athenians. 

3) Points or arguments cleverly made. 

Ask students to select from their acquaintances or from contemporary life, 
persons they believe to be good, about whom thqy are willing to write. 
(Alternative writing topics, might deal with a contemporary social or polit- 
ical issue of ixuportance to youth.) Having selected a topic for writing, 
have each student make a chart listing in column one all the good quali- 
ties to be discussed about the subject and in column two all the negative 
viewpoints a reader might have about the subject. He should use the data 
in the chart to make a valid generalization about the person. The stu- 
dents, working in small groups, should coment on the validity of the 
generalization (or theme) and e3cplore ways of developing it logically. 
Students may then write their own sketches or profiles on the person. 

3. iissign for small group reading and discussion one or more of the selec- 
tions listed at the beginning of this activity. Provide students with 
copies of the questions given in Part Ij title them "Prototype Questions 
for Arriving at the Theme in Expository Ifriting. " Ihe scribe from each 
group may inform the class about the theme and its development in each 
selection read. By this time, students are likely to have discovered 
ways to improve their con5)osition8. Time should be provided for this and 
for cross-commentary and evaluation of the compositions. 

K. Ask five students, several days in advance of its presentation, to prepare a 
platform reading of Susan Glaspell^s play "Trifles," found in Zachar^s Plays 
as E}cperience> p. 301. After the platform reading, have the students quickly 
identify the theme of the play. Considering the experience students have had 
thus far an tne unit, it should take them no more than a few minutes to iden- 
tify the theme, perhaps even without using the prototype questions. The stu- 
dents' statements of the theme, for exaxaple, 'little things, often dismissed 
as trifles, offer significant clues to motive, " should be written on the 
chalkboard. 

Now, challenge the students, working in small groups, to identify several 
minor themes. Ask them to proceed in this orders 

1. Use the questions under "Understanding and Appreciating the Play, " 
pp. 279-280, rereading as necessary. 

2. Use the "Prototype Questions for Identifying Themes." 
3-. Develop consensus about two or more minor themes. 

U. Cite evidence to prove that the author considered these themes of less 
inportance than the theme dealing with the iuqportance of trifles. 

Vlhen the class convenes again to discuss the minor themes, e.g., the condesceni- 
ing superiority of men, the little things that make a happy marriage, neighbor- 
liness, etc., the teacher should guide the discussion to help students recog- 
nize the function of en5)hasis, reinforcement, etc.^to distinguish between 
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the mil) theme axxi secondary theines*. 

Another selection students might enjoy reading for the purpose of identifying 
main theme and secondary theme is "A Time of Learning," Stories , p. 1^6 . 

L. The term 'iiheme" has been used in a nuxnber of different ways. To clinch 
these different connotations and the various terms used for each, review 
several stories and pictures studied earlier. Ask students to recall the 
theme. • They will respond with either general theme -statements or particular 
theme statements. List all on the board. Then underline all of the general 
theme statements and ask V?hat definition of '^heme" was used to arrive at 
these answers ? ("topic," "subject," "central, idea"). Ask the same question 
for the particular theme statements ("artist's or writer's statement or atti- 
tude about subject, " "particular idea or feeling about topic, " "particular 
aspect of the topic dealt with"). Students should see that there are two 
ways of looking at "theme" in art, one very general, the other particular, 
and different terms may be used to define each* 

PART TWDi VARIATIONS 

Note to the Teacher 

In Part One of this unit, students were introduced to the uses of the word 
"theme" in music, art, and literature — in both its broad sense of a general 
topic and its more limited sense, used when discussing themes of particular 
pieces of literature, of the statement about a significant aspect of life made 
by the author. They were helped to find themes, usually implicit in a work, 
by inferring them from the other elements of narrative forms — plot, charac- 
ter, setting, mood or tone. In this section of the unit, th^/y will explore 
the variations on universal themes most generalized themes of all ~ in a 
number of different stories and poems dealing idth the universal aspects of 
human life. Some of these universally used themes deal with abstract quali- 
ties such as avarice, generosity, jealousy, envy, love. Others may be broad 
universal areas of human experience, such as igroxrlng up, getting married, suf- 
fering illness or deprivation, having children, rebelling against authority. 
Still otheis, narrovrer in scope, might properly be called motifs or devices 
frequently used as the narrative center for them — kidnapping, eloping, es- 
caping, pursuing, journeying. Regardless of the nature of the universal 
theme being used as the basis of the prototjrpe class activity, the main pur- 
pose is to help students see how so persistent and relatively few broad areas 
of human aspiration and experience have produced so many varying and unique 
ways of reacting to them in literature arid the other arts. Students will 
learn th^ the variations on a theme are dependent on variations within the 
other elements of fiction ~ plot, setting, character, tone or mood; and in 
the main coiJ?5osing activity of this section, they will try to manipulate some 
of these factors by producing their own variations on themes other members of 
a group or of the class are also developing. 

M. The word "theme" \dll be used in this section of the unit in its more general 
sense, as a universal topic of interest or area of human concern. It is, 
therefore, important that the various types of universal themes — human 
traits or abstract qualities, human experiences, motifs of various types — be 
explored at this time in a very brief overview that depends for its material 
on the fables, tales,, and poems that will be familiar to most students. 
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a noun or noun plirase that would best state the peneral topic or theme of 
^diich the narrative is a paroicaxai* statement: 

a. The fable of the fox and the grapes 

b. The story of Tristan and Isolde 

0. The story of Lancelot and Guinevere 

d. The story of the flood (Bible) 

e. The myth of Orpheus and Eurydice 

f . The story of Eve and the serpent 

g. Cinder eU.a 

h. 'The Sniper" 

1. "The Gift of the Magi" 

0* "The Pied Piper of Haraelin" 

k# The legend of Robert Bruce and the spider 

1. The story of Circe and Odysseus 

m. "Mary Had a IdtUe Lairib" 

n, "Jack and Jill" 

o. The legend of George Tfeshington and the cherry tree 
p. "Little Miss Muffet" 

Next, ask the students to write and classify the word or TTOrds they agree 
upon as best summing up the broad general themes of these narratives as 
"abstract quality" or "aspect of human experience." 

Point out that the themes of all these well-known stories can be categor- 
ized in both ways t they deal with qualities or traits and with broad 
areas of human experience. The word "theme" may apply to both of these 
classes of universal intex*est, though in certain types of literature — 
such as fables — the abstract quality is illustrated by an experience or 
anecdote, and in most modern stories, the experience has a focus or point, 
which can be summed up in its relation to a more abstract quality or 
concept. 

Because there are a limited number of universal traits and human experi- 
ences, authors necessarily deal with them over and over. Surprisingly, 
though, there is scarcely ever any completely repetitive specific story 
theme — or plot, character, mood and tone — that is an exact duplicate 
or repetition of another, except perhaps in formula-writing as for pulps, 
or in deliberate use of stereotyped characters. One hallmark of a good 
writer in comparison with the incompetent one is, moreover, his ability 
to make the universal seem unique • In order to explore the variations on 
a commonly used universal theme that is related both to a human quality 
or trait ~ vengef ulness or its opposite, forgiveness — and to a human 
experience — reacting to injury, being victimized in some way — the 
"topic-theme" of "revenge" is suggested for a starting point. 

The theme of revenge or forgiveness, used as a major or minor thread of 
concern in narrative, is central to many commonly circulated stories, 
fairy tales, iryths, Bible literature, rhymes. Ask students to choose anjr 
story they recall within each category listed below and write a statement 
01 the particular theme in a single sentence, as they have become accus- 
tomed to doing in Part One of the unit. (For example, the statement of a 
specific -Uieme in the Prometheus myth might bet "Those who help the less 
powerful against the povierful are in danger of their lives •" Or, "Those 
who undermine the power of rulers are punished." Or, "Those i^o are cap- 
able of great risks for the general good often pay a terrible price for 
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their altruisnu") Tta addition to stating the particular aspect of 
response to injury that is dealt with in the story, have students indi- 
cate whether the theme of revenge or forgiveness is central to the story 
(major theme) or is related (minor then©). 

Fairy Tales 

Cinderella 

Snow Vliite and Rose Red 

Ifytha 

Narcissus 
Niobe 

Phaeton and His Chariot 
Paxxlora and Her Box 
Jason and the Golden Fleece 



Bible Stories 



Joseph and the Coat .of 

Many Colors 
The Prodigal Son 
Samson and Delilah 
David and Goliath 
Gain and Abel 

3. Any of the groups of selections listed on the succeeding pages, under the 
heading! POEMS ON THEME OF REVENGE and STORIES ON THEME OP REVENGE may 
be used for a class activity vhere students investigate some of the vari- 
ations on the theme of retaliation, or response to an injury. Depending 
on the resources at hand, the teacher should select one or two poems and 
a story for class study and use the questions listed below. He should 
then group students into smaller groups, each group using a few copies of 
one anthology, and reading the selections recommended for that collection # 
If ability groups are used, the nore difficult materials should, of 
course, be given to the more able students « The selections that would 
serve best for class study are indicated by an asterisk before the title. 
If you wish, the poem 'Trankie and Johnny" Story Poems ^ p. Uh6* and "A 
Time of Learning" Story Ibems , p. 1^6 could be duplicated or projected 
on a transparency for class use as a starting point. "Old Christmas," in 
Story Poems , p. 31;? is also an excellent selection for this pui'pose. For 
a story, "The Sniper" could be briefly reconsidered as a story with re- 
venge as a minor theme related to a more major theme. Ov one of the 
stories listed for Perspectives would be useful. 

The students should be asked to use their prototype questions to arrive 
at the theme of the particular selection. They should then be asked to 
consider these additional quei^tions: 

a. l^Jhat injury or insult was inflicted in the story? 

b. Who committed the injury? What was his motive? 
c% Tho was the victim? 
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Nursery Rhymes 
Three Blind MLce 



Well-Known Stories 

"The lady and the Tiger" 
"Mirders in the Rue Ifergue" 
Kidnapped 
Treasure Island 
"The Monkey's Flaw" 
"A Night at the Inn" (play) 
'The Tell-Tale Heart" 

Legends 

Robin Eooil and the Sheriff 

of Nottingham 
Robin Hood and Little John 
King John and Richard the Lion-Hearted 
Arthur and I^iDdred 
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<!• IJhat was his response? 

e. IMte a sentence in ^^ich you state a generalization you can draw 
about responses to injury as it is dealt with in this story. 

f • le the theme of revenge or forgiveness, retaliation or failure to 
retaliate to an injury a major or minor theme? 

g. If it is a minor theme, re-*state the major theme and explain the 
relation of the retaliation to it. 

Summaries of this activity can be made in the form of brief written 
answers to questions e, f and k — answers agreed on by all members of a 
group reading the same selections. Or each group can select the story 
they think is the best example of the use of retaliation as a theme, 
select a member to retell it to the class, or provide a combined summary- 
skit presentation involving several group members. 

POEMS ON THEME OP REVENGE 



Adventures i n Poetry 

"Lord Randal, " p. 21 
"Man with the Hoe, p. h3 
"A Poison Tree, "p. 286 
"At The Draper's," p. h3h 

Story Poems 

"Barbara Allen's Cruelty," p. $0 

"Edward, Edward, " p. 5l 

"Lord Randal, " p. h$ 

"Johnnie Armstrong, "p. U$ 

'Childe Maurice," p. 6? 

"The Douglas Tragedy," p. $6 

"May Colvin, " p. 66 

"Old Christmas, " p* 3h9 

"Belshazzar, " p. yjk 

"The Laboratory, " p. 376 

'The Sisters, " p. 397 



(ifete: This is by far the best 
collection for the topic of re- 
venge. In fact, an entire ac- 
tivity on revenge in poetry 
could be developed lAth it if 
enough copies of the book are 
available.) 

STORIES ON THE THEME OP REVENGE 

Perspectives 3 1963 Edition 

'mthout Words, " Merrick, p. 92 

"Best Hated Man in Town, " Vatsek, p. lOh 



Poems and Poets 

"Jesse James, " p. l67 
"Johnnie Armstrong, " p. l68 
"The Douglas Tragedy, " p. 171 
'Edward, Edward, " p. 17l 

Ta3,e3 in Verse 

"Barbara Allen, "p. 12 
"The Cruel Brother, " p. 18 

Voices , Second Book 

"Incidenti Baltimore," p. 22 
"Man Cursing the Sea," p. 30 
'First Deer, "p. 33 
"The Trap, " pp. l42-li3 
"Jesse James," p. 76 

(Note I These poems are actually more 
appropriate to the theme of violence, 
or the theme of the hunter and the 
hunted — but they can also be dis- 
cussed as "responses to injury" of 
both victim and inflicter of injuries.) 
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StorieS j Jennings and Calitri 
'•The Sniper, " p# 3 

(Key story In Part One, but nay be reviewed as Illustration of 
theme of revenge* Using the questions suggested for the revenge 
theme, analyze the added insights that come from using this set 
of questions in addition to the prototype questions of Bart One*) 

'Haircut, " Lairdner, p. 175 

(Excellent for above-average classes; puts a new twist on an 
old revenge theme.) 

'KJask of Amontillado, " p. 168 

Values in literature 

"The Interlopers, " Saki, p. 256 

N« Optional activities centered on the theme of revenge might bet 

1* Several students might want to report on humorous uses of the theme* A 
good coxnbination is "The Piea Fiper oi hamelin'' .Story ttoems ^ p« ^69 and 
Tales in Verse s p. 23h 'Sanson of Red Chief, " Conflict s p. 121 or 
library collection of 0* Henry stories *<£legy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog, " Mventures in Ppetry j p» 278 and Poems and Poets, p. 220. 

2* Students who are interested in music have a fertile field in the libretti 
of operas* Many of the opera plots are based on a revenge motif, which 
is often central to the plot* These students could be asked to check the 
plots in Stories of the Great Qperas j or a similar reference book avail- 
able in the library. You might suggest these for a starts Aida ^ Carmen ^ 
Tosca, Madame Butterfly ^ Tristan and Isolde, Pelleae and Mglisande. 

3« Have small groups cos^se original narratives on the theme of revenge, 
each striving to develop a particular theme. 

0. For further study of variations on a theme, use a topic closely related to 
revenge - Justice. Because of the vast amount of resources in the media as 
well as in the texts, this theme could be the basis for a unit in itself* 
The activity should not be extended, however, but used for a twofold purposes 
first, to point out the various types of theme, statements on the topic, and 
seco^ndly, to show the variations xn the nresentation of a particular theme 
statement through different nedia and forms. The theme statements may range 
from those dealing with a higher Justice to those dealing with social Justice* 
The former would be related to themes like nature, good, and evllj the latter 
might be related to themes like social conscience or revenge* 

1. Miwy sections of the Bible could be studied for view of the higher Justice* 

a* Assign Psalms 35, 10, 72, lii3> and 107 and use the following 
questions for discussions 

1) >Ihat are the characteristics of God the Judge as conceived 
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by the Psalmists? 

2) 1/itiat moral statements about justice and the relationship of God 
and man can you get from these psalms? 

3) Among English-spealcing people, the identifying marks of poetry 
are meter and rhyme c ilmong the Hebrews, the) defining character- 
istic is variation-repetition, statement of one idea in more than 
one set of words. Find exan^les of variation-repetition in the 
Psalms. 

b. Assign Genedis U5I-I6, the story of Cain and Abel# Ask the following: 

1) To find in a story a lesson other than the obvious. one is a very 
old practice In literary interpretation. Dx'aw ffom this story a 
lesson about capital punishment and the higher justice. Do you 
agree? 

2) Do you think the Ten Commandments are just? Explain. 

3) Do you find the story of Cain and Abel sophisticated? I'ftiat do 
you mean by sophisticated? Could an author write the sane 
story today? 

c. An interesting exercise in introspection is related to this idea of 
justice and its source. Ask students to list those things they would 
not do« Then have them qualify the statements by deciding those they 
would do under no circumstances and those which W3uld be modified 
according to the situation. For exmpLe, they wouldn't commit murder, 
but they might kill to protect themselves, their family, or their 
country* The most difficult part of this exercise is having students 
then identify the source of this morality - were they taught it in 
church, by their family, did th^r decide it themselves? In other 
words, would they consider the source "higher justice" or a social 
agreement? 

The theme of social justice is expressed in many sources. A study of one 
situation revealed in many forms might be a meaningful way to have stu- 
dents understand the approaches to different forms and media. A particu- 
lar situation, the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, provides a basis for such a 
study. Use any or all of the following sources: 

drama - 'The Trial of Sacco and Vanzetti, " Man in the Dramatic Mode 6, 
p. 107. 

art - 'The Passion of Sacco and Vanzetti, " Ben Shahn, Voices , p. 77. 
art - "Vanzetti and Sacco," Ben Shahn. 

poem - "A Sonnet in Memory," Edna St. Vincent MiUay, (reproduced), 
reportage - from Facinp; the Chair , John Dos Passos (reproduced), 
reportage - "Louis Stark of New York Times Describes the Execution of 

Sacco and VanzetlT^ al^oemaker and a Fish Peddlar, " 

Treasury of Great Reporting ^ p. h$2. 
interview - Jfetn in the Dramatic ko de 6, p. 123. 

letters - reproduced in Grade 11 English Curriculum Guide, pp. I67-I69 

a. Show the Ben Shahn art and ask students to determine the artist's at- 
titude toward Sacco-Vanzetti. Elicit from students those points 
\diich indicate the artist's sympathy* The answers should be related 
to the subject matter of the work and the artist's style of presenting 
ite If you have access to the Ben Shahn poster, "You have not con- 
verted a man because you have silenced him, " point out the 
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differences in the in^icit social comment of the print and the 
explicit comment in the poster. 

b. Ask students to recall thosfi skills developed earlier in the year in - 
identifying affective language, reporting accurately, and thinking logi- 
cally - and to apply the skills in their evaluation of Dos Passos' report- 
age (resource sheet The following questions will also help them to 
analyze the article: 

1) Why did Dos Bassos 

- include the phrase 'Sdthout warrant" (sentence U) 

- mention the cause of their arrest (sentence 7) 

- use the expression '^Made a great fuss^' (sentence 11) 

- mention public feeling (sentence 12) 

- use the word "victim" (sentence 13) 

2) Identify those parts which may be labeled Judgments rather than facts. 

Ask a small group of students to rewrite the article for the class so 
that it represents* "straight" reporting. Have the class conq^are the tm 
accounts to see if the general and particular themes of each remain the 
same. (Another possibility, instead of having the group write the ac- 
count, would be to use the first paragraph, and sentences 1-3 of the 
second paragraph on p. 107 in Man in the Dramatic Mbde 6 for. comparison.) 

c. "The Trial of Sacco and Vanzetti" is not a play, but it is a drama,, 
heightened of course by the selection of details. Use this account, the 
reports in A Treasury of Great Reporting , the letters, and the Mlllay 
poem to create a reader^s theatre presentation. The contrasts In tone be- 
tween the letters, the monologues, and the poem on the one hand^ and the 
reports of what happened and what the officials said on the other would 
be a powerful display of theme. 

3. The activities related to the theme of justice may be extended to give stu- 
dents further practice in identifying variations on a theme. 

a. Students of average and below ability might enjoy the 28 minute film Due 
Process of Law Denied , which can be ordered from OlfB. Groups of studente 
could be assigned to look for different ways in which a theme is pre- 
sented - character development, setting, plot sequence, and special film 
techniques. Review some of the techniques examined in the uftit, '(Drama: 
Interaction. " 

b. If teachers tdsh to have E and A students study a Shakespearean play. The 
Merchant of Venice would be appropriate at this point in that its major 
theme of justice and minor theme of revenge would provide an opportunity 
to review both themes and all of their variations. In addition, other 
ideas will occur to them. They will identify the themes of devoted frieid- 
ship, greed, love, religious conviction, and disloyalty; like some 
critics, they may even see Shakespeare expressing the prejudices of an an- 
ti-Semite. Up to this point, little emphasis has been put on testing the 
validity of minor themes in the light of the total work. For instance, 

if Shakespeare was espousing prejudice against a whole group of people, 
why did he give Shylock the speech on the folly of prejudice? If Shake- 
speare had intended to show Jessica as a disloyal daughter, \A\y did he 
treat her with such gentleness in the last act? E and A students might 
be ready for such demands at this point. 
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RESOURCE SHEET #1 



Following Is a suinraary of the Sacco ard Vanzetti situation from Facing the 
Chair written by John Dos Passos and published by the Sacco -Vanzetti Defense 
Committee^ Boston^ Massachusetts^ 1927 • 

"The evening of May 5th, 1920, Mlcola Sacco, an Italian, working as edger in 
a shoe factory, and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, also an Italian, a fishpeddler, were 
arrested in a streetcar in Brockton, Massachusetts. The two men were known as 
radicals and were active in Italian working class organizations in the vicinity 
of Boston. In Sacco pocket at the time of his arrest was a draft of a handbill 
calling a meeting to protest against the illegal imprisonment and possible murder 
of Salsedo by agents of the Department of Justice. Salsedo was the anarchist 
printer vhose body was found smashed on the pavement of Park Row under the 
windows of the New York offices of the Department of Justice, where he and his 
friend Elia had been held without warrant for eight weeks of the third degree. 
Sacco and Vanzetti were armed when arrested and lied when questioned about their 
friends and associates. It came out later that they had been ti*ying to get the 
Overland car of a man named Boda out of a garage in order to go about the 
country to their friends' houses warning them of a new series of red raids they 
had been tipped off to expect. At the same time they were . collecting radical 
newspapers and any literature that might seem suspicious to the police. They 
were arrested, because the garage^-owner phoned the police, having been warned 
to notify them of the movements of any Italians who owned automobiles. 

"A couple of weeks before, the afternoon of April 1^, a peculiarly impudent 
and brutal crime had been committed in South Braintree, a nearby town, the climax 
of a long series of holdups and burglaries. Bandits after shooting down a 
paymaster and his guard in the center of the town had escaped in a Buick touring 
car with over fifteen thousand dollars in cash. It was generally rumored that 
the bandits were most of them Italians. The police had made a great fuss but 
found no clue to the identity of the murderers o Public feeling was bitter and 
critical. A victim had to be found. To prove the murderers to have been reds 
would please everybody. So first Vanzetti was taken over to Plymouth and tried 
as one of the men who had atten5)ted to hold up a paytruck in Bridgewrater early 
in the morning of the previous Christmas Eve. He was convicted and sentenced to 
fifteen years imprisonmente Plymouth is owned by the largest cordage works in 
the world. Several years before Vanzetti had been active in a successful strike 
against the cordage. Then he was taken to Bedham and tried with Sacco for the 
murder of the paymaster and his guai-d killed in South Braintree. After a stormy 
trial they were convicted of murder in the first degree. Since then sentence 
has been stayed by a series of motions for a new trial. One appeal to the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts has been refused and another is pending*.. 

"All over the world people are hopefully, heartbrokenly watching the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Case as a focus in the unending fight for human rights of oppressed 
individuals and masses against oppressing individuals and masses.'' 
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RESOORCE SHEET #2 

A SOHMET IN MEMORY 

Edna St^ Vincent Millay 

(Wicola Sacco-Bartolomeo Vanzetti) 
Executed August 23, 1927 

As men have loved their lovers in times past 
And sung their wit, their virtue and their grace 
So have we loved sweet Justice to the last, 
Mio now lies here in an unseemly place* 
The child will quit the cradle and grow wise 
. And stare on beauty till his senses drown; 
Yet shall be seen no more by mortal eyes 
Such beauty as here walked and here went down* 
Like birds that hear the winter crying plain 
Her courtiers leave to seek the clement south; 
Many have praised her, we alone remain 
To break a fist against the lying mouth 
Of any man who says this was not so: 
Though she be dead now, as indeed we know# 
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?c General themes are capable of being developed in a nuinber of different 
literary forms, and by using varied plots, characters, and settings • They 
are, as we have seen, overlapping especially in more complex or longer 
works* In this activity, students may wish to examine the use of an identi- 
cal plot motif used to convey or develop similar or identical themes <, ITie 
motif cAosen as an example is that of the death or passing of a national hero 
or leader. The selections that deal with thi.s motif and theme are listed 
below* The most difficult selections are marked with two asterisks and 
should be reserved for superior readers o 

Students assigned to the same selection should read the selection, using 
guide questions similar to these as aids to comprehension and as a basis of 
group discussion with students reading the same material. One member of the 
group should be asked to research the background material and summarize it 
for the group. 

Suggested Guide Questions 

1# Identify the leader who is the protagonist or hero of the selection • Is 
he an actual person, legendary person, or a purely imaginary character? 
(Wote£ The "research" member should help here.) 

2. How is the person's destiny tied in with the destiny of an entire group 
of people — tribe, race, or nation? 

3a I'Jhat are his attributes of greatness which are also the valued traits of 
the group of people he leads and represents? 

U. How does he die? How is his death related to a group or national tragedy? 
How does it foreshadow the passing greatness of the entire group? 

5« Summarize the plot of the selection in one or two sentences. Then state 
the theme, as it relates to the universal theme of kingship or leadership 
and the universal narrative motif of the passing of a leader* 

TrJhen the students have completed their reading and discussion (one day), ask 
them to choose one student to present the summary of group discussion to the 
class in an informal oral report of no more than 'five minutes. 

Selections for Use 

Tales in Verse 
^»Death of Roland, " p. UU3 

■SHf^'Murder of Siegfried," p. (Note: The group presenter for this selection 

might xd.sh to play the scene from the Wagner opera that conveys the tone 
and spirit of Siegfried's death, as an additional part of his report to 
the class.) 

"The Funeral Rites of Beowulf," p. 8 

"The Death of Hector, " p. 1^02 

»T!he Passing of Arthur, " p. 208 

Poems and Poets 

"itoraham Lincoln >alks at Midnight, " p. 376 
*Wr"i']hen Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed, " p. 21^1 
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Voicegf j Second Book 

'The Ballad of Jra Hayes, " 7h (degraded iimerican Indian hero, and 
degraded Indian races) 

Adventures in Appreciation j Classic Edition 

'»Th.0 End and the Beginning," T, White, 578 

'The Death of Julius Caesar, Act III of 'Julius Caesar, '" p# ii31 ff« 

'The Death of Socrates," 283 

As a culminating discussion, the teacher might project the short poem by 
Guiterman, "On the Vanity of Earthly Greatness, " Poems and Poets ^ p. 232 or 
'TiJame tfe *a King, '* Sandburg, Voices j Second Book, p. 70* Ask the class to 
discuss briefly the way in vdiich the poem presents the opposite theme in 
regard to individual heroes and a sindlar theme in regard to the national and 
racial groups they represent as the theme of the selections read for this 
activity. 

All of the selections in this activity focus on character as a dominant ele- 
ment in the narrative. This provides an ideal opportunity to teach the basic 
form of character analysis. Using the reference. Lessons in Critical Reading 
and Witing g Henry James ^ Herman and Sisk, ask students to begin by formu - 
lating a generalization about one of the major characters in the selections 
Follow the suggestions in the reference to show students how to select rele- 
vant details from a narrative to support a generalization they might have 
pccoen from xt. 

Q. Plot and character are scarcely ever used as themes in themselves, unless the 
character represents an abstract human trait, as in allegories, or unless the 
plot is an extension of a universal motif such as a journey, or the death of 
a leader -.-..the journey and the leader's death being sjnfnbols that embody 
themes • • Setting, however, is frequently used as. the s«ibject of poems} and 
often the subject-setting is related to the theme of man's reaction to nature 
or to the theme of the significance of nature (or environment) in man's life* 

Ten poems on winter, in Voices n, pp« 86-93, and another on p* .81, "Jer- 
sey lyric," provide an interesting group of short poems that can be used 
to develop the idea that similar settingfs can be used to convey a specific 
aspect to the theme that ^Winter's moods are man's moods*" The four, haiku 
on p, 86 may be read orally and discussed from the various ways in which 
the single word "snow" conveys different tones and aspects of winter as 
it affects individuals. 

Settings such as the sea, the mountains, or the desert — which have been 
used symbolically since time immemorial to represent certain values, hope% 
and escapes for man — provide unifying subject-settings for exploration 
of relation of theme to setting. In most cases the setting is used as a 
symbpl also, the symbol transmitting and focusing the particular aspect of 
the theme. of man's relation to nature, the reflection of man's hopes and/ 
or fears in nature, man's identity vdth the great natural elements, or the 
theme of man's reverence for these infinite spaces as reflections of or 
symbols for God or for the sources of life and immortality* 

Teachers can easily locate poems dealing with the sea (though poems on 
mountains and deserts are not quite so easily come by), some of which are 
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suggested below. Be sure^ Tdien asking students to read a few of these, 
that the poem's actual subject is the setting and not some story which 
talces place in that setting. (For instance, "Sea-Fever, " though it has a 
narrative element, is about the sea and man's feoling for it; "Sir 
Patrick Spens" merely- occurs at sea.) 

Suggested Sea Poems 

Adventures in Poetry ; 'Dover Beach, " 'Break, Break, Break, " "Sea-Fever, " 

f^e Main-Deep, " 'T!he Tide Rises, " 
Voices II: 'Winter Ocean, " "Ifoscraziibling the Waves at Goonhilly, " 'teaggie 

and milly and molly and may. " 
Adventures in Appreciation (Classic): "Sea-Fever," "Sweet and Low," 
Perspectives s 'Bea Love," "Alone at Sea." 

3. A final activity for consideration of setting as symbol and theme is to 
show students several pictures, color lifts, or slides of stark hot 
deserts, calm and violent seas, mountains, snow — all with no humans or 
animals included — and ask them to state a generalization about their 
reaction to the scene or their feeling about it that could be re-stated 
in the form of a theme. Students who like to write might be encouraged 
to write haiku, free verse or rhymed forms, or a short prose "impression" 
tliat conveys the theme through description rather than narration • 

SYHTHESIZIWG ACTIVITYi Use Long Range Activity B. 

PART III - VARIATIOIS BY A SINGIE AUTHOR 

In this concluding section of the unit, students read at least three pieces of 
writing by the same author, John Steinbeck or J. D. Salinger, The purpose of this 
e:qDerience is to help students to see "Uiat certain writers are often preoccupied 
with a central theme which they explore in different guiaes and forms, each time 
bringing some new variation. Steinbeck's central concern - man's relationship to 
his natural environment - is developed in five selections from which three should 
be chosen. 

JOHN STEH^ECK 

1. a. "The Leader of the People" Adventures in Appreciation j Classic from The 

Red Pony is a short story, although it appeared originally as a self -con- 
tained section in an episodic novel about the growing up of a single 
character. The short story is partly a lament for the lost glory of a 
way of life in ivhich man instinctively participated in a great natural 
movement that is likened to the migration of ants. In the story dignity 
is associated with submission to nature and mean-spiritedness with civili- 
zation. (If students have not read The Red Pony in grade 9 the teacher 
may wish to have students read it at this point. It could also be 
substituted for The Pearl . ) 

f"^. or 
b. "Flight" Adventures in American literature. Short Stories may be substi- 
tuted for "The Leader of the People" with above average classes. This 
short story makes the similar point that primitive man is doomed by his 
inevitable contact with civilizationj moreover, it is nature which helps 
to carry out the sentence. 

2. a. The Pearl, details the consequences of a primitive man's attempt to go 

for help to the natural order to which he is perfectly adapted, if not a 
O , part. He is chastized by losing everything} but significantly, unlike 
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Pepe in 'flight, he does survive, and with some enhanced tragic dignity. 

or 

b. Mice and Ifen , also a novel, illustrates the author's conibination of 
two major themes - man's relationship to nature and the death of a dream. 
In this narrative, like the others, conflict with the civilized world 
ends in tragedy. 

3» War with the Osprey^'' Advajtures in Appreciation > Classic and 

Laureate is a personal essayl Here, Steinbeck actually manages to laugh 
at what happens to himself when he tries to build an improved nest on his 
property for some fish haxrics so that he can better study their nesting 
habits. The result when civilization attempts to interfere with nature 
is a ridiculous war that nobody can win. 

A general theme of nature appears in all selections; the particular theme 
statement varies as the form and elements of narration vary. 

R. The theme of man and his relationship to nature has been treated in a nuznber 
of ways. Choose one or more of the following activities to help students see 
different attitudes toward this relationship. 

1. Show students a Tartan movie of any vintage, even a silent one. To bring 
out the conflict between natural man and civilized man, ask these ques«» 
tionsi iilio are the 'bad guys"? In what way is their purpose bad? What 
enables Tarzan to understand the evil of their purpose? What is his 
special advantage in defeating their scheme? 

2. Man's pollution of his environment Is causing great alarm. Assign stu«- 
dents to investigate ecological horror stories of this conflict with na- 
ture which man has initiated, and ix*onlcally is winning. Use small group 
discussion to suggest the short and long range effects of the conflict. 

3. Show students a variety of pictures illustrating man's relationship with 
his natural environment. Fleasant scenes suggesting harmony with nature 
can be found in Adventures in Appreciation ^ Classic: Corbet's "The 
Forest Pool," p. 50t? Ccrot'^g "View near Volterra, " p. $08} Monet's 
"Antibes, " p. 509. In contrast, a threatening environment is suggested 
by De Chirico's "Ifelancholy and Mystery of a Street," p. 62I4. Current 
magazines should provide ample illustrations of a hostile relationship 
between man and nature. 

km Recall Activity Ql in Part Two of this unit to point out to students that 
writers use certain techniques to produce the particular variations on a 
general theme of nature. 

5. Review Jack London's "To Build a Fire" and ask these questions! What 
flaw in the man led to his destruction? TOhat does this imply about man 's 
role in dealing with a hostile environment? 

6. Television offers a nuniber of opportunities to study variations on the 
theme of man's relationship to nature. Documentaries like the Cousteau 
series and Disney specials, weekly series about pioneer characters, and 
programs detailing the probleiiio and accomplishments of our confrontation 
with space are good possibilities. Hi preparation for discussions on 
Steinbeck's treatment of the theme, ask students to enumerate the various 
attitudes to^mrd nature; to state whether each attitude was iznpllclt or 

O . explicitj and, if ixtrplicit, to identify the methods by which the attitude 
ERJC was revealed. 
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If students have coi??xLeted Parts (kie and Tw of this unit successfully, they 
should notice that the major theme of 'The Leader of the People" deals with 
maturity rather than nature. Yet, the Tjriter's concern about laan's rejection 
of his natural state is apparent in the character of Grandfather. Reexiy>hasize 
that stories may have more than one theme aiid that these themes may support 
one another. 

1. If students need help in identifying tw) themes, suggest that they answer 
the prototype questions twice, using Jody as the main character iiie first 
time, and Grandfather, the second. 

2. An additional aid in identifying theme, and one particularly useful here, 
is to examine the character only at the beginning and end of the narra- 
tive. Suggest the following! 

a. Look at Jody's attitude toward the cat in paragraph 2, the white 
pigeons in paragraph 2, and the mice in paragraphs Then notice 
that near the end of the story Jody *trled to whip up his enthusiasm" 
for killing the mice but "gave up and went to sit on the steps at the 
old man^s feet." Wiat change takes place in Jody? lAjhy? 

b. Notice the description of Grandfather on p. hSj paragraph 3« ^t 
details would you change if you were describing Grandfather's going 
a^y at the end of the story? T^hy? 

3. By answering the following questions, students should be able to see the 
relationship between the two themes i 

a. IiJhy does Jody like Grandfather's stories? 

b. Why is Jody sad at the end of the narrative? 

The comparative study of '^Plight" and The Pearl would illustrate Steinbeck ^s 
concern with not only a general theme but also a particular theme statement* 
Begin with the short story. 

•Flight" 

1. Because the two stories are so similar, many of the guide questions given 
for The Pearl can easily be adapted for •Tlight." Those questions under 
character should point out the same development of the main character 
from child to animal to man. Those under plot should focus on the move- 
ment from a simple life to a conflict with civilization, leading to a 
chase which ends in a tragedy for the main character. The questions under 
setting should ask students to examine the relationship between change of 
action and change of scene. The study of special effects would point out 
Steinbeck's use of animal imagery and allusion to light and darkness. 

a. The language of '(Flight" is English, yet the language of the charac- 
ters is Mexican*- Indian. Ask students to examine the dialogue to iden- 
tify Steinbeck's method of suggesting that the characters speak a lan- 
guage different from ours. 

b. From the time Pepe leaves his family, we do not hear him speak j more- 
over, the author does not reveal his thoughts. Me only observe his 
actions. Yet, from sentences like, "Pepe sat tensely gripping his 
rifle, " and '^e sat up and dragged his great arm into his lap and 
nursed it, rocking his body and Jroaning in his throat, " we can sense 
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vhat he is thinking and feeling* Ask students to choose one brief 
scene and to wite an interios: monologue of Pepe^s thoughts. 

c. A good composition activity on matching simplicity of ideas and form, 
using 'Flight" as an exaxnple, is in the grade 11 Writingt Ifait 
Lessons in Composition HA, pp. 2-5. 

The Pearl 

2. The simple f irst-lo^el story in The Pe^l and its increasing complexities 
make it a novel suitable for almost all ability groups. 

One of the greatest obstructions to the students' appreciation of this 
novel is their sophistication. For instance, they vould probably have 
little difficulty in getting to someone who would buy the pearl. As a re- 
sult, they don't really identify with Kino's situation. A number of role- 
playing situations have been devised by business and industry to get peo- 
ple to emphatliize with another by having them play the role of the other. 
Similarly, emphathy may be developed in students through the use of role 
playing. Have one student give orders in a nonsense vocabulary which 
another student wouldn't ix)ssibly understand. Another suggestion is to 
ask some students to find out about the life of people in "company towns ^' 
Tell them about the small mill tovns in the South which paid workers in 
"chits" redeemable only at company stores. Ask them to devise some way 
for poor people to get out of that situation. 

For preliminary treatment of The Pearl , use the questions in Long Range 
Activity A. Students might be able to use these questions to draw a com- 
parison between "Flight" and The Pearl. 

Students should have little difficulty in arriving at the theme of The 
Pearl if they understand the development of Kino and his conflicts. & 
conclusion, give students the following quotations^ and ask them to iden- 
tify the main idea of each and its connection to the theme. 

'But the music of the pearl was shrilling xd.th triumph in Kino. 
Juana looked up, and her eyes were wide at Kino's courage axKl at 
his imagination. An electric strength had come to him now the 
horizons were kicked out." (Ch. Ill) 

"He had broken through the horizons into a cold and lonely outside. 
He felt alone and unprotectedo.. " (Ch. Ill) 

'But RLno had lost his old world and he must claxnber on to a new one. 
For his dream of the future was real and never to be destroyed, and 
he had said, 'I will go, * and that made a thing real too. To deter- 
mine to go and to say it was to be halfway there." (Ch. 17) 

"...You have defied not the pearl buyers, but the whole structure, 
the whole way of life, and I am afraid for you." (Juan Tomas to 
Kino, Ch. IV) 

a. The style of the writer contributes directly to the tone of the work, 
and consequently, the theme. Have students read the following two 
pairs of statements and note the difference in the two. The attitudes 
of the writers are reflected in the sentence structure aiid word choicei 
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Ask tStudents to study the tm examples and to draw a conclusion about 
each i^riter^s attitude reflected in his style. 

1) Compare the followj.ng tw passages, one a description of Kino and 
the other a description of Jerry Cruncher, a character ±th Charles 
Dicken's A Tale of Two Cities : 

"Kino^was young and strong and his black hair hung over his 
broTAi forehead* His eyes were warm and fierce and bright and 
his mustache was thin and coarse*" (The Pearl y Ch* I) 
"Except on the crown, which was raggedly bald, he had stiff, 
black hair, standing Jaggedly all over it^, and growing down 
hill almost to his broad, blunt nose* It was so like smith's 
work, so much more like the top of a strongly spiked wall 
than a head of hair, that the best of players at leapfrog 
might have declined him, as the most dangerous man in the 
world to go over*" (A Tale of Two Cities ) 

2) Compare the following two descriptions of evil men both drinking 
their morning chocolate: 

"In his chamber the doctor sat up in his high bed* He had on 
a dressing gown of red watered silk that had come from Paris, 
a little tight over the chest now if it was buttoned* On his 
lap was a silver tray with a silver chocolate pot and a tiny 
cup of eggshell china, so delicate that it looked silly when 
he lifted it with his big hand, lifted it with the tips of 
thuirib and forefinger and spread the other three fingers to 
get them out of the way* " ( The Pearl, Ch* I) 
"I&nseigneur, one of the great lords in power at the Court, 
held his fortnightly reception in his grand hotel in Paris* 
Monseigneur was in his inner room, his sanctuary of sanctu- 
aries, the Holiest of Holiests to the crowd of worshipers in 
the suite of rooms without* Monseigneur was about to take 
his chocolate* Monseigneur could swallc-f a great many things 
with ease, and was by some few sullen minds supposed to be 
rather rapidly swallowing France j but, his 2norning*s chocolate 
could not so much as get into the throat of Monseigneur^ with- 
out the aid of four strong men besides the Cook* " (A Tale 
of Two Cities ) 

Tone is achieved in very different ways in music, art, and literature* 
For instance, in literature, we are given a situation ^rtiich might imply 
danger* VJe sense the ominous nature of the scene through word choice 
and selection of detail* In art, the same is achieved through the 
combination of color, line, and con^osition* In music, the volume, 
teiT?)o, instrumentation, and key create the same feeling* Assign to 
each group of students, one of the songs in The Pearl and ask them to 
find music and art which fit the tone of the literary situation during 
which the song appears* The presentation of each group may range from 
a simple explanation with ex:aii5)les to a multi -media presentation, de- 
pending on the amount of time available for this activity. 

The Pearl also provides an opportunity for identifying major and minor 
themes. Ask students to read the following quotations and to deter- 
mine the topic of each* 
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'*This doctor was not of his people. This doctor was of a race 
\9h±ch for nearly four hundred years had beaten and starved and 
robbed and despised Kino's race, and frightened it too..,*" 
'T[lie news of .Kino's pearl caitie to the priest walking in his gar- 
den, and it put a thoughtful look in lais eyes and a memory of cer- 
tain repairs necessary to the church.... The news came to the 
shopkeepers, arxl they looked at men's clothes that had not sold 
so well.... And tlie doctor's eyes rolled up a little in their fat 
hammocks and he thought of I^ris.... The news cazoe early to the 
beggars in front of the church and it made them giggle a little 
with pleasure, for they knew that there is no almsgiver in the 
world like a poor man who is suddenly lucky^" 
"»No, ' he said. 'I will fight this thing. I will win over it. 
We will have our chance J' " 
After students have identified the topics of prejudice, greed, and 
justice, divide the class into thirds and ask each third to skim the 
novel, looking for other references to these topics. They should con- 
clude by making a particular theme statement about each topic # The 
class as a whole might then discuss the relationship between the 
major and minor themes of the novel* 

IT. Of Mice and Man is one of Steinbeck's most compassionate treatments of his 
tragic characters. 

1. After a preliminary discussion of character, plot, and setting, use the 
structure of the novel to help students to identify the theme. 

a. Have students review the first and last chapters set away from the 
ranch to select all the parallel points in the two. Assuming that 
the repetition is for emphasis, what is the significance of each 
point? 

b. In each of the four middle chapters set at the ranch, something is 
destroyed - either physically or emotionally. After students, list 
the examples, all of which foreshadow the outcome, ask them to decide 
whether or not George's destruction of Lennie was inevitable. 

2. Although Steinbeck portrays his characters as animals, he gives them a 
uniquely human characteristic - the ability to dream of a better way of 
life. The dreaiiis, however, are always illusions; and with their failure, 
Steinbeck suggests that man would be better off following his primitive 
nature. Ask students to examine ''The Leader of the People, " The Pearl y 
and ^ Mice and Men and to cite the kinds of dreams and the causes of 
their failure. 

V. Steinbeck's personal essay VJar with the Ospreys'* is particularly timely 
in light of the concern for the extinction of these birds. 

1. Ask interested students to ixivestigate the problem of extinction which 
faces the ospreys in Ifeiyland. Reader's Guide will provide some informa- 
tion. The Sunday Sun of September 5> 1970, also has an article on the 
ospreys of Poplar Island. If students understand that these birds are 
possibly the last of their species, they might gain some additional 
appreciation of the essay. 



TJxe following questions will elicit from students an understanding 
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of Ste^inbeck^s theme. 

a* How does Steinbeck cliaracterize himself in relation to his natural 
envdLronraent at Sag Harbor? '"hat is iiis ordinary habitat? Hoxf 
does the way he Ioiotjs about nature compare with that of his 
neighbors? List the various artificial means he uses to study 
nature. 

b. VJiat warning does he receive not to try to improve on nature? 

c. Jh liiat way is the osprey's use of man-made materials symbolic 
of a correct relationship between nature and man? 

d. Vihat is significant about Steinbeck's reaction to his first 
mistake in interfering with a natural process? 

e. Comment on Steinbeck's observations that he is willing to 
forgive the ospreys and that he hopes they will read of his 
desire for a reconciliation* 

f . What ironic statement on the subject of man's proper relation 
to nature can you derive from this essay? Is the price 
Steinbeck must pay as high as that Kino had to pay? 

g» TA/hat do you make of the fact that Steinbeck manages to make 
such a statement on such a theme in a humorous way? 

h» Does the point of vie^ir of this essay, that of a civilized 

man looking at nature, make nature seem more or less vulnerable 
to human interference, more or less harsh in her operation? 

With the completion of 'My War with the Ospreys" students will have read 
a short story, a novel, and a personal essay (in this case, a narrative) 
by one author. To show the variations in the elements of these narratives, 
ask students to fill in the chart below using the exan?>les they have read 
and to answer the questions which follow. 
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a. Explain the relationship between the resolution and the particular 
theme in each, 

b. Point out the similarities in the two fietive forms. 

Cm In what way does length affect the other elements in the two fietive 
forms? Miich fi?e not affected at all? 

d# In what way dotis the different point of view in the personal essay 
contribute to different tone? Is this difference also reflected 
in the general theme? in the particular theme? 

e. In which of the three is the main character least developed? Does 
the point of view have anything to do with this? 

f • VJhat is the relationship of length to the number of minor themes? 

g. What is the relationship of point of view to the number of minor 
themes? 

X, In addition to using the narrative elements to illustrate themes, some writers 
also focus on particular literary devices. Quite naturally, Steinbeck uses 
animals in all of the narratives: on a simple level, they are part of the 
natural settings the writer chooses j on a more complex level, they represent 
man — not in the sense that the animals take on human characteristics as in 
fables, but that the humans take on animal characteristics. 
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1# Have students draw up three lists of aniinals to which they have positive, 
indifferent, and negative feelings. Ask them then to identify what all 
the animals in each list have in common j and finally, to describe a 
person \Aio would fit into each of the lists. 

2. To demonstrate the relationship of the literary device to the theme, ask 
students the following questions i 

a. How does Steinbeck's use of animals enrich his treatment of each of 
the three elements of narration — character, plot, a2xi setting? 

b. Steinbeck does not draw clear lines of conflict among man, nature, 
and the animal world. Instead, he presents all three as part of a 
pattern of life. Find exanqples vdiich illustrate ea^h of the 
following statements! 

1) As part of the natural pattern, one element Indifferently 
destroys another. 

2) Then man goes too far away from his '^natural" state, he 
is destroyed. 

3. To further illustrate the effectiveness of such a literary device, ask 
students to choose one of the following activities: 

a. Sot up a minimal situation in which one person hesitantly asks 
another for a favor. Suggest that each person play the role with a 
particular animal trait in mind — dominance, submission, evasion, 
violence. Have the class identify the trait. (Do not confuse this 
with playing a particular animal even though the two may overlap — 
rabbit/evasion, tiger/dominance.) 

b. For each of the folloxdng stereotyped characters, write a one-sen- 
tence description in which you make some allusion to an animal i a 
construction worker, a little old lady, a sw^t teenaged girl, a 
charming young man, a sophisticated woman, an active 10-year-old 
boy, a politician. An example for the first might be, 'We lowered 
his head, ard snorted a reply." 

c. Draw a cartoon in which you show the animal -like nature of one or 
more characters. 

d. In a very short theme, attempt to explain the contrast within one 
of Steinbeck's characters between those traits which resemble 
animals and those which seem to rise above the animal nature. Draw 
some conclusion about which of the two seems to be dominant. 

Have students select human interest newspaper articles (Long Range Activity 
D) as a source for practicing Steinbeck's theme and style. 

1. Students should bring to class news articles with potential for develop- 
ment as Steinbeck stories. Ask students which are appropriate and vMch 
are not. Assign individuals or groups to fill out as Steinbeck stories. 

2. Using the skeleton story as the content, students may choose one of the 
following activities to demonstrate their knowledge of Steinbeck's style 
of writing. 
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a. T^tite a short dialogue between tw of the characters atten^jting to 
show their simplicity through their vocabulary and sentence structure, 
(study the dialogue in either The Pearl or 'Tlight" as examples. 
Television interviews with the people mentioned in the news article 
would also be an e:ccellont guide.) 

b. Write a description in which you introduce one of the characters. 
Again^ emphasize the simplicity of the character. (Use Billy Buck 
in 'Tieader of the People" as an example.) 

c. Select one part of the narrative and with another student present a 
dramatization, atteirqoting to imitate the tone of Steinbeck's 
characters. 

SYNTHESIZING AMD EVALUATING ACTIVITIES for section on John Steinbeck 

The initial focus in the composition activities throughout the course has been on 
motivating students to express themselves. Since this is the last unit of the 
year, one vjhich pulls together a number of skills developed throughout the year, 
it is appropriate for teachers to review the methods of effective writing. Notice 
that throughout the unit, composition activities requiring certain patterns of 
organization and methods of development have been suggested. The following two 
activities deliberately focus the student's attention on skills necessary for 
effective communication. 

A. Explain to students that throughout this unit they have been practicing a pat- 
tern of organization! they have begun with details and generalized to a more 
abstract topic. In communicating the ideas to someone else, they could use 
that same pattern — taking their reader throuRh their thoufjht process — or 
they could reverse it — Riving the reader the generalization first and then 
supporting it with the details. Their purpose should be to show either that 

a writer is concerned with one theme in several of his books or that he is 
not. iThe deauctive approach to compoaition \Ad.ch follows is useful when stu- 
dents are writing about literature. It is not recommended for all other 
types of writing.) 

1. Begin by concentrating on organization only. After students have Jotted 
down notes to e^lain how an author may (or may not) be concerned with a 
single theme, use the teacher-commentary technique to review several 
examples* Then ask students to share their organizational patterns with 
others and invite evaluation. The teacher should then be available to 
step in with concrete suggestions for those who are having difficulty. 

2. After the organizational pattern is clear to the students, allow them to 
investigate other writings about literature to see how writers support 
their generalizations. Models in Chit Lessons in Composition and Composi - 
tion ! Models and Exercises would help students to develop their ideas. 
Lessons on how to select and incorporate quotations in expository writing 
would be valuable. 

3. Since these papers will probably be longer than most of the other student 
writing, Moffett's suggestion for additional student-cross-commentary and 
evaluation would ease the burden on the teacher. 

B. The main purpose of this activity is to evaluate not only the student's under- 
standing of the concept of theme in literature, but also his skill in 
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coinmunicating his understanding through basic patterns of witing* Have the 
students read one of the two Steinbeck stories, not chosen in Part Three - 
either "The Leader of the People" or 'flight." (if students have read both, 
use "Molly ^forgall" in Stories, vri.th the caution that it is difficult.) Then 
in class, assign student to' answer tJiree essay questions • Formulate the 
essay questions so that they suggest a certain pattern of writing and relate 
to the central theme • The following are exairiples: 

For ^Flight" 

1. Define "nature" as Steinbeck presents ±t. 

2# What is ihe relationship between Steinbeck's uae of darkness and his 
theme? 

For "The Leader of the People" 

!• Contrast Jod;;r's behavior in the beginning and end of the story and give 
the causes 

2« Explain the relationship between the major and minor theme. 

3# After looking for clues in the story itself, describe Grandfather as he 
leaves the ranch to go home* 



J» D» Salinger 

As an alternative to an in-depth study of Steinbeck, students might use at least 
three pieces of writing of J» D. Salinger. One of these should be the novel 
Catcher in the Rye , while the others could be any of Salinger's short stories* 
Salinger*^ concerns are with man and his relationship to society* His protag- 
onists are intelligent, sensitive young pecplo, lacking identity, \&io are alien- 
ated from the adult society which they see as '^hony, " ugly, loveless, commer- 
cialized, and materialistic* 

Novel 

1* Catcher in the Rye is a novel about sixteen year old Holden Caulfield 
who is constantly fighting society and continually yearning for the 
peaceful "duck pond" of his childhood* He is alienated from his parents, 
his classmates, and tlie world around him which he sees as ugly and 
^'phony*" 

Short Stories 

2* "A Perfect Day for Bananafish, " Nine Stories by J. D. Salinger, illus- 
trates one of Salinger's main themes, the sensitive, disturbed young man 
seeking escape from an artificial, materialistic society concerned only 
with triviality* 

3* "The Laughing Man, " Hine Stories by J, Salinger, like "A Perfect Day 
for Bananafish, " treats of death, but it is the death of a character in a 
fantasy told by the Chief, and it is the death of a relationship* Again 
the young people are isolated from their families and from each other in 
today's urban society* 

I4* A trilogy: 'Teddy, " War Esme—With Love and Squalor, " Itacle Wiggily in 
^ Connecticut*" Nine Stories by J, D. Salinger 
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a. "Teddy" ±a the story of a ohild-genius vhoae belief in meditation 
provides for him a satisfying solution to the problems faced by the 
individual in ids relationship to the complexities of society and - 
existence itself. Ihe ending, though perhaps incredible, is multi- 
dimensional in its application to Salinger's view of reality. A1-- 
though Teddy's philosophy is complex (Zen-Buddhaistic), Teddy's ex- 
planation of it is simple and clear. 

b. *!For Esme"T>)ith love and Squalor" is considered Salinger's best short 
story, and is among his most optimistic. A young soldier, identified 
only as Sargeant X, stationed in Britain in preparation for an Allied 
invasion, meets Esme and her little brother Charles • * The effect of 
Esme and her brother on tloe salvation of the young soldier is the em- 
phasis of the story. The theme of the story involves the redenptive 
power of love amid the squalor that often threatens man's physical, 
emotional, and mental stability. 

c. "Ifacle vaggily in Connecticut" is the study of a young housewife vhose 
well-being is threatened because her life has been characterized by 
typical Salinger "vices "t lack of integrity, diffuse sense of iden- 
tity, inability to love* Her neglect of her daughter Ramona causes 
the child to invent imaginary playmates to whom She can relate in the 
"absence" of her parents. 

These stories may be done as either a trilogy or a duo; depending on class 
interest and time available. If The Catcher in the ^R^e has already been 
studied, the stories in this trilogy may be con5)ared and contrasted with 
Salinger *s novel* All three stories— -as well as Catcher ^^vary the theme 
of the young Individual's relationship to society. AH feature as central 
characters precocious children \&io comment, implicitly and explicitly, on 
the complexities of life, and the stories show a range in both quality 
and quantity of suoh comments. 

In addition to the individual-and-society theme, the three stories vary 
other typical themes of Salinger: 

a. The sibling relationship (often resembling a parent-child relationshii^s 

1) Teddy and Booper, "Teddy" 

2) Esme and Charles, »!For Esme— with Love and Squalor" 

3) Ramona and Jimmy-Mickey, "Uncle VJiggily in Connecticut" 
h) Holden and Phoebe, The Catcher in the Rye 

he The parent-child relationship: Salinger's theme on this topic is 
usually implied in his "absent parent" motif— 

1) Parent absent through psychological separation, 'Teddy, " "Uncle 
viiggily in Connecticut" 

2) Parent absent through physical separation. The Catcher in the Rye 
Parent absent through the separation of deaths 'T'or Esme— with 

3) Love and Squalor" 

Z# The theme of the young person in conflict with Ms society has been handled 
in a number of ways in art, movies and •television. Choose from the following 
activities to help students see the forces of society with idiich the young 
person has to cope. 
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!• Show the film "12-12-li2" (A-att Film) to introduce the idea that the 
young person today is confronted with jnany conflicting ideas ard situa- 
tions with T^ich he has to cope. In a class discussion explore what the 
consequences are for a young person who is exposed to the conflict be^ 
tween idealism and realism. 

2. Collect and display articles and ads from magazines or tapes of tele- 
vision shows or commercials which illustrate the preoccupation of modem 
society with materialistic concerns. Discuss the probable. effects on 
one's sense of values. 

3. Use filmstrip visuals in "!he Drama of People" filmstrip (frames 28-33) 
from the series Come to Yjour Senses to explore the theme of loneliness. 
See also exercises in the Teacher's Manual, pp. U8-50. Then have stu- 
dents bring in six visuals that illustrate the theme of loneliness. 

U« A media combining content on the conflict between the individual and 
society is popular music, especially recordings of the last five years. 
Even though the collision of wills seems inevitable in the complexities 
of human society, the composers of much rock, folk, and soul music la- 
ment—or question— its inevitabilityp If "society" is defined as a vast 
network of human interaction, in >*iat specific parts of the network do 
conflicts occur, accorcling to the comments implied in pop music? Are 
these conflicts "inevitable"? Students should be able to distinguish the 
forces which conflict with the indivj.dual within society after an exami- 
nation of examples of a nuznber of pop records. Have volunteers bring to 
class recordings on the individual-and-society theme and play them for 
the class. The class should categorize the type of conflict according to 
^*iat type of force oi^oses the individuals individual, peer group, 
family, institution, law, principle, custom, etc. 

Salinger Themes 

5« To show students divergent views of past and contemporary artists on the 
theme of the individual's relationship to society, have students study 
tm rc^productions on that theme in Adventures in Appreciationj Classic 
edition, and be able to identify the difference in man's relationship to 
sociaty depicted in these paintings? 

a. Hunters in the Snow, Heter Bruegel, the Elder (p. 192) an oil which 
implies unity of human society and human dominance over a some^rtxat 
harsh physical environment. 

b. Broadway Boogie^Woogie, Piet ffondrian (p. 76o) an oil which contrasts 
sharply with Bruegel 's painting in its depiction of a "humanless " 
society, a city environment which seems to dominate the individuals 
who live in it. 

A. A. "The Laughing l-lan" makes use of fantasy to get at some of the underlying feel- 
ings of the protagonist as well as at some of the basic themes of Salinger* 

1. To show that children today often look up to fictional characters on tele- 
vision or in movies and feel a strong sense of kinship and hero worship, 
have students list some of the television characters they remeniber and 
loved from their childhood. In a class discussion, examine why they de- 
veloped such strong affection for many of them. 
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2# After a short discussion of plot, setting, and character, examine the 
fantasy the Chief concocted. In small groups discuss the following ques*- 
tions to see how this fantasy portrays the underlying feelings of the 
Chief as well as one or more of Salinger's themes, 

a» Why does the Laughing' Man become a hero to the boy? 

b* l\liat kind of a person is Laughing Man? 

c. What does Chief seem to gain from the telling of this story? 

d. does he let the character die at the end? 

e. How does this story develop one of Salinger's themes? 

B. B» "A Perfect Day for Bananafish" puts the characters in that most artificial 

setting, a large hotel in Florida. 

1, After a preliminary discussion of plot and setting, use a Reader's Thea- 
ter presentation of the story to show through the dialogue of the charac- 
ters how Salinger portrays the materialism and self -centeredness of the 
woman in contrast with the confused, sensitive nature of Seyiaour Glass. 

2o To show the trivial nature of Muriel concerns, make a list of the de- 
tails Salinger includes to show what Muriel, did with her time while wait- 
ing for a phone call. How does this enphasize one of his themes? 

C, C» '*Teddy" varies a Salinger theme— the problems inherent in the modern family 

unit which has been threatened by the complexities of the over-competitive 
techno-industrial society. The setting of the story is a modern ship on a 
trans-Atlantic passage, an artificial setting for family life which parallels 
the sterility and artificiality of the parents of the two children • 

1. Have students re-read section one of the story (pp« 166-169) in which the 
McArdle family are togethiar and identify details which imply Salinger's 
view of that family and, perhaps, of modern families in general. For 
example, 

—parents in bed, inertj Teddy standing on the KLadstone suitcase 

looking out the porthole 
—the mutual intolerance of the parents 
— the commands and mild threats the father uses on Teddy 

Have students write one paragraph on irtiat this section iirqslies about 
Salinger's theme of the modern family. For the first sentence of the 
paragraph, standardize the opening wording as follows t 

The opening section of 'T?eddy" implies that Salinger thinks 
that modern family life ..... 

(The purpose of the standardized wording is to help the students to de- 
velop a generalization rather than narrate a specific plot incident.) 
In the remaining sentences of the paragraph, students should prove that 
their interpretation of Salinger's theme on family life is valid • They 
should cite as many specifics of setting, character, plot, special ef- 
fects as they can to support their topic sentences # 



2. Another theme is that the communication between the parents and Teddy is 
superficial, one-sided, and mildly domineering— characteristics which 
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Salinger implies^ in this story and others^ have a corrosive affect on 
the integrity of the family unit. This activity focuses on the kind of 
dialog Salinger includes and the relation of that dialog to his theme. 

Have students locate and read aloud the remarks Mr. !<feArdle makes to his 
soon Teddy in sections one and two of the story Cpp« 166-171*) • Have stu- 
dents establish a definite pattern and tone in those remarks. (Most are 
either mild threats or commands.) For escamplei 

a. "I'll EXQUISITE DAY you, buddy, if you don«t get down off that bag 
this minute. And I mean it." (p. 166) 

b. »Wxat the hell do you think I'm talking for? Viy health? Get down 
off there, please." (p. 166) 

o. "I want you to get down off that bag, now. How many times do you 
want me to tell you?" Mr. McArdle said^i (p. l68) 

d, "I'll Queen Mary you, buddy, if you don't get off that bag this 
minute," his father said. He turned his head toward Teddy. "Get 
down from there, now. Go get yourself a haircut or something." 
^169) 

e. I'll qualify you , buddy, if you don't get the hell off that bag," Mr. 
McArdle said. He had just lit a fresh cigarette. "I'm going to 
count three. toe, God damn it ...Two..." (p. 170) 

33 The following are key terms from the story to be discussed by small 

groups. They carry to a large extent the philosophy of Teddy, especially 
his (and perhaps Salinger's) view of the propex way to live emotional and 
mental lives. Have students locate each context in vdxich the term is 
used, re-read that section, arrive at a consensus concerning the meaning 
of the term, and relate the meaning of the term to any "tixeme within the 
story. 

a. 'tiaddy's dog tags" 

b. "poets" 

c. 'love," "affinity" 

d. "spiritual advancement," "meditation" 

e . "logic , " "apple-eaters " 

DpD. "For Esme — with Love and Squalor" is an optimistic story which shows the re- 
generative power of love in the life of man confronted by war, perhaps the 
most devastating problem of man's social interaction and prototype for all 
societal conflicts. 

1. The structure of the story is obviously tx^-part. Have students review 
the contents of the two parts and suggest one^word titles for eaoh^ Make 
a list of the titles on the chalkboard and then have students refer to the 
title of the story. They will recognize that the two topics of the story 
are aptly referred to in Salinger's titles section one is about 'love"} 
section two is about "squalor*" 

2. Both Teddy, the central character in Salinger's short story "Teddy," and 
Esme have been told by their parents that they lack emotions and are 
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somewhat inhuman* The class should evolve a worlcLng description of what 
it means "to be humane" The class should then analyze the character of 
Esme to determine wliether she is inhuman. 

3« Have students malce a coir5)arative listing of the contrasting features of 
Esme and Clay, characters syiiibolizing two highly diverse influences on 
the life of Sergeant X: one (Esme) is a constructive influeihcej the 
other (Clay), destructive. Students should then write an analysis of one 
of the two characters, with emphasis on the kind of influence of the 
character on Sergetot X. 

E. E. "Uncle Wiggily in Connecticut, " like 'Teddy" and "For Esme— with Love and 

Squalor," is concerned with the child's relationship to society, especially 
his relationship to his parents and peers (siblings, friends). Although the 
central character of this story is an adult, the emphasis for class study 
within this trilogy of Salinger stories should be the child Haraona. 

1. Mult-child dialog is included in all three stories. Have students locate 
all passages in "Ifiicle Tdggily" where Ramona is talking to an adult, 
either her mother or her mother's "friend," Mary Jane. Students should 
then re-read sections one and two'in "Teddy" and section one in 'For Es- 
me'' and compare and contrast the adult-child relationships suggested by 
the adult-child dialogs in each of the three stories. 

2. If the students have read, a number of Salinger works, they should be able 
to list several of the recurring themes that are peculiarly Salinger's as 
they are implied in "Uncle Wiggily. " As a class group, compile a list of 
general thtmies idiich other Salinger stories have dealt with, then find 
support in this story for as many as possible. Some exax?iples: 

a. lack of identity 

b. insincerity ("phoniness") 

c. suburban jaded society 

d. shallowness, superficiality 

e. inability to love 

Catcher in the Rye 

F. F. To help students appreciate and understand Salinger's theme of mn in con- 

flict with society, use the following activities: 

1. Have students in small groups iir5)rovise a situation in irtiich a young per- 
son is in conversation with an older person xghom he respects but with 
Trihom he is in complete disagreement concerning all matters brought up. 
Discuss the conflicting ideas about society that are revealed in the 
dialog. 

Then have students do an oral reading of the passage idiich describes 
Holden's visit to his old teacher Spenser (pp. 7^16). Discuss the points 
of disagreement revealed in this encounter. 

2. Watch a number of television shows which involve young people to see how 
the theme of man in conflict with society is revealed in these episodes. 
List the customs or rules of society the young person is questioning or 
rebelling against. 
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Then list the customs or rules that Holden is rebelling against and make a 
comparison of the two. 

G. G. Another of the themes of Catcher in the Rye is that of the maturing of a 

young person. Use the following activities to help the students understand 
this theme. 

1. Have students recall from the ninth grade unit 'Coming of Age" various 
ways of identifying whether a person is mature or not. Then apply these 
tests to Holden. In what ways does Holden 's search for maturity in the 
city reveal his immaturity? Is Holden more mature at the end of the 
novel than he was at the beginning? 

2. In a class discussion examine the truth of the following statement: "The 
only thing permanent is change*" 

Then have students read pp. 121-122 in which Holden makes such statements 
as 'Wobody would move," and "Nobody 'd be different." Then discuss the 
following: 

a. Ifthat desire does this represent? 

b. How do you relate the above passage to Holden 's maturity or lack 
of maturity? 

H, H« The style of the writing in the Catcher in the Rye greatly reinforces the 

various themes with ^Ach Salinger's novel is concerned. 3ii Aspects of 
American English (available within the eleventh grade section of English 
bookrooms ) , Donald Costello's essay "The Language of The Catcher in the Rye " 
provides an excellent insight into the psychology which motivates Holden *s 
style of language, including these aspects: 

1. crudity 6« limited vocabulary 

2. vulgarity 7. imagery 

3. triteness 8. figures of speech 
b. repetition 9. grammar 

5* originality 

The main relationship of the language to the theme is that of inconsistency 
and fluctuation as typical adolescent characteristics. Holden, the adoles- 
cent, is between two worlds, that of childhood and that of adulthood, and his 
language is a major vehicle expressing his liiribo. A student report on this 
essay should precede class discussion of the validity of Costello's thesis. 

SmTHESIZING ACTIVITIES for section on Salinger 

A. In the front of the book Nine Stories by J. D« Salinger the following quote 
appears: 

'We know the sound of two hands clapping 
But vAiat is the sound of one hand clapping?" 

— a Zen Koan 

In small group discussions explore the following possible interpretations of 
the quote and see which best fits. Then see how this quote applies to 
Salinger ^s stories. 
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Many people are content. 
Much reality is hidden • 

Clapping can be done with one hand as well as with two 
People don't express their true eniotions. 
Some sounds can't be heard* 

B. After a review of 'Esme in Love and Squalor, " arrange an informal class 
debate on the statement of one literary critic, John-Hferman, about Esme that 
*Bhe is herself a squalid little girl, lacking compassion and affection." 
Debate the pros and cons of this statement, citing specific incidents to 
support your views. 

C. Present the following quotations to the class and have them discuss in small 
groups how they do or do not relate to Salinger's stories • 

'Do ye hear the children weeping, 0 ray brothers 
Ere the sorrow comes with years?" 

~E. B. Browning 
The Cry of Children 

"t'flien I was a cliild, I spake as a child, I understood as a child} 
but ^^en I became a man, I put away childish things." 

—I Corinthians 13x11 

'Children are the keys of paradise «" 

—Richard Henry Stoddard 
A Chlldrens ^ Prayer 

'^Nature is full of freaks and now puts an old head on young shoulders, 
and then a young heart beating under four score winters." 

—Emerson, 
Society and Solitude 

'He has grown aged in this world of woe. 
In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life. 
So that no wonder a^^aits him." 

—Byron, Childe Harold 

"An idealist without illusions." 

—John F# Kennedy self description from an interview on Meet the Press 

"Not with whom you are bora, but with whom you are bred." 

—Cervantes, Don Quixote 

"Observation more than books, experience rather than persons, are 
the prime educators." 

— Amos Brcnson Alcott 
Table Talk 

"For the good tliat I would, X do notj but the evil which I 
would not, that I do." 

—Romans 7:19 
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'Home is where the heart is," 



--ELiny 



Below are two excerpts from different works which are concerned with the 
yoiJTg individual's relationship to society^ especially his attitude toward 
the conqplexities of life. One of the works presents the view of a young girl 
living at an earlier time in a less complex society than the society de- 
scribed in Salinger's works. The second is the view of Salinger's most famous 
character, Holden Caulfield. In a class discussion, compare the two dif- 
ferent views of life and list possible explanations for those different views • 



INFORMATION OW THE EXCERPT FROM OOR TOM 



AUTHOR 



SETTING 



CHARACTER 



CONTEXT OF QUOTE 



Thornton ^'BLlder 



1901 

Grovers Corners, 
a small, rural 
town 



Emily, 

a young girl 
wlio died, in 
childbirth 



Emily* is allowed to return 
from the afterlife to look 
at life, now from a differ- 
ent prospective. In the 
excerpt she is shown the 
daily life of her own past 
and sees it from a keener 
point of view than while 
she was alive • 



EXCERPT FROM OUR Ta#I 
(Act IIlT 



ailLYs 



STAGE 
MA^IAIffiRs 



I didn't realize* So all that was going on and we never 
noticed. Take me back—up the hill--to ray grave. But 
first: Wkit.' One more look. Good-by, Good-by, world. 
Good-by, Grover's Corners. . .^£Lma and Papa. Gocd-by to 
clocks ticking. 0 .and Mama's sunflowers. And food and 
coffee* And new-ironed dresses and hot baths... and 
sleeping and waking up. Oh, earth, you're too wonder- 
ful for anybody to realize you. 

(She looks toward the stage manager and 
asks abruptly, through her tears:) 

Do any human beings ever realize life while they live 
it?-- every, every minute? 



Noe (Pause) 
some. 



The saints and poets, maybe— they do 



EIULY: I'm ready to go back. 
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INFORmTIDN ON THE EXCERPT FROM TIE CATCHER IN THE RYE 

AOTHCR SETTDIG C HARACTER CONTECT ^ QUOTE 

J. D. Salinger Contemporary, Holden, an Holden seeks idthdrawal from 
New York Gity adolescent society—eitter by running 

away from New York City or 
by withdrawing- through 
mental rather than physical 
separation e The latter 
occurs, and Holden develops 
a neurosis requiring 
psychiatric care* 

EXCERPT FROM THE CATCHER IN IHE RYE 
(pp. 195^995 p. 20liy 

"o».I'd be some^ere out West pdiere it was very pretty and sunny 
and where nobody *d know me. ...Just so people didn't know me and 
I didn,*t know anybody. . I thought i*iat Vd do was, I'd pretend I 
was one of those deaf-mutes. That way I wouldn't have to have 
any goddam stupid useless conversations with anybody ....Every- 
body 'd think I was just a poor deaf-mute bastard and they'd leave 
me alone.... I'd build it M little cabin? right near the woods, 
but not right in them.... I'd meet this beautiful girl that was 
also a deaf-mute and we'd get married.... If \je had any children, 
we'd hide them somewhere, lie could buy them a lot of books and 
teach them how to read and write by ourselves." (pp. 198-99) 

^Tliat^s the whole trouble. You can't ever find a place that's 
nice aixi peaceful, because there isn't any." (p. 20U) 



E. The literature of J. D. Salinger is a reflection of his life. Despite the 
phenomenal success of his witing, especially The Catcher in the Rye ^ he has. 
remained detached from the materialism, commercialism, and artificiality 
^lich sometimes trap a successful author. Assign a research group to read 
the limited amount of biographical material available and to report their 
findings* From the data presented, liave the class formulate a generalized 
conclusion on the relationship of the life of Salinger to the themes of his 
literature. 

F« To shoxf that students understand how Salinger's use of language develops and 
reinforces his themes, have students select a human interest story from the 
newspapers or a well-known fairy tale or legend and rewrite it, using a 
Salinger theme and Salinger's style of language. (For an understanding of 
Salinger's use of language, refer to the article in Aspects of American 
English 'T?he Language of The C atcher in the by Donald Costello mentioned 
previously. (See Long Range Activity D.l 

EVALUATING ACTIVTriES for section on Salinger 

A. Read ^Down at the Dinghy," and then in a well-constructed essay explain why 
Lionel could or could not be a young Holden Caulfield. 
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B, Divide the class into smll croups aiid malce a chart to categorize the 

children in Salinger's stories according to the following divisions. This 
will bring out the siiriilarities in the kind of young protagonist Salinger 
portraj'-s. 

social level 

intelligence 

sopliistication 

relationsliip to parents 

relationship to brothers and nisters 

relationsliip to society 

use of fantasy 

language style 

Then liave the class virite a composition on the topic "Salinger's Cliildren." 
Choose one category from the chart as the topic of the composition and then 
wite a declarative sentence giving your opinion on the topic. For exainple, 
on the topic of "Intelligence, " the statement might be "The intelligence of 
Salinger's children is way above average." 

SrilTIISSIZIIJG AID SVALUATIHG ACTIVITY. FOR THE SMTIRE "TIEI^ES AW VARIATIOi\lS" UNIT 

A major activity xdiich ttouM synthesi25e not only the concepts of this unit, but 
those of other units would be valuable. Scpose students to "live" theatre either 
by talcing them to a local theatre or by having a professional group come to the 
school. The goals of the small group discussions should be to identify the major 
and minor theraes of the play, to recognize the relationsliip between the mode of 
presentation and the themes, and to critically evaluate the effectiveness of the 
experience. If going to see a play is impractical, a good film might be 
substituted. 
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Part !• Themes 

Characterize the language of selected TV shoijs. Developmental Activity H 

Part Variations 

Hentify examples of variation-repetition in the Psalms, Developmental. 
Activity 0^ 1 

Part III. Variations by a Single Author 

Identify ways author suggests a Mexican- Ihdliiii dialect. Developmental 
Activity T. 1 

Compare passages which differ greatly in sentence structure and diction. 

Developmental Activity T. 2 
Explain the relationship between Salinger's theme and the diction and 

dialog found in his stories. Developmental Activity CC. 2, 3 and 

Developmental Activity HH 

RELATED COMPOSITION ACTIVITIES 
Part I. Themes 

Narrate personal experience and identify its theme. Developmental Activity E 
Formulate original theme-definitions. Developmental Activity F 
Develop a generalization (or theme) about a person in an expository essay. 
Developmental Activity J 

Part II. Variations 



Write sentences identifying particular themes. Developmental Activity M 
Conqpose original narratives on theme of revenge. Developmental Activity N. 3 
Rewrite a "slanted" article as "straight" reporting. Developmental 
Activity 0. 2 

Use relevant details to develop a generalization about a fictional 

character. Developmental Activity P 
Conqposd a poetic or prose impression which conveys the theme-setting through 

description rather than through narration. Developmental Activity Q 

Part III. Variations. by a Single Author 

Explain how ideas and form match in 'Tlight, " Developmental Activity T. 1, 3 
Coxnpose descriptive sentences about people in which an allusion is made to 

animals. Developmental Activity X. 3, b 
Compose theme to contrast animal-like trait with trait which rises above 

animal nature in one of Steinbeck's characters, Developn^ntal Activity 

X. 3, d 

Compose a narrative, dialogue, description, or dramatization in typical 

Steinbeck style. Developmental Activity Y 
Compose an expository theme developing a generalization. Synthesizing and 

Evaluating Activity A 
Answering essay questions, ^thesizing and Evaluating Activity B. " 
Write a one paragraph theme explaining Salinger's theme about modem life. 

Developmental Activity CC. 1 
IJirite a character analysis. Developmental Activity DD, 3 
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Con?>ose a story using Salinger's theme ax}d style of larguage. Synthesizing 
Activity F 

Tfrite a theme developing one characteristic of children found in Salinger's 
stories. Evaluating Activities for Salinger's Stories B 

RELATED CRITICAL READING ACTiyiTIiSS 

Part I. Themes 

« 

Identify the idea or theme in pictures, Diitiatory Activity A 

Identify the motif or theme in music, Jxiitiatory Activity B 

Identify the then© of an advertisement. Initiatory Activity C 

Identify the moral or theme in selected fables. Developmental Activity A 

Identify the theme in selected short stories and poems. Developmental 

Activity B, C, D* F 
Make abstraction ladders for themes. Developmental Activity G, I 
Identify themes of television shovs. Developmental Activity H 
Identify the theme in expository writing, ? yvelopmental Activity J 
Identify the theme in a play. Developmental Activity K 

Part II. Variations 

Identify particular themes related to general theme of revenge. 

Developmental Activity M 
Identify humorous variations on theme of revenge. Developmental Activity N# 1 
Identify variations on revenge themes in operas. Developmental Activity N. 2 
Differentiate betwisen higher justice and social justice, noting variations 

on each. Developmental Activity 0 
Prepare a reader's theatre presentation of the Sacco-Vanzetti Trial, 

Developmental Activity 0. 2 
Identify variations on theme of justice in a film. Developmental Activity 0#3 
Identify variations on theme of justice in The Merchant of Venice ^ 

Developmental Activity 0. 3 
Identify variations on th^e of death of a hero, Developmental Activity P 
Identify setting as theme. Developmental Activity Q 

Part III. Variations by a Single Author 

Examine man's relationship with nature in various media. Developmental 
Activity R 

Identify general themes, particular themes, major and minor themes, and 
variations on a theme in works by Steinbeck, Developmental 
Activity S, T, U, V 
Compare thrmes. Developmental Activity T 

Draw conclusions regai^iing relationship between Steinbeck^s attitude and 

style. Developmental Activity T# 2 
Locate art and music which fit the tone of literary excerpts. 

Developmental Activity T^ 2, b 
Complete chart to show relationship between themes and narrative elements, . 

Developmental Activity II 
Examine Steinbeck's use of animals as a literary device. Developmental 
Activity X 

*fRead" and discuss forces within society with which the young must cope as 

illustrated in visual and aural media. Developmental Activity ZZ 
Read several stories by Salinger to identify variations on his theme of 
conflict with society. Developmental Activity AA, BB, CC, DD, EE, EP, GO 
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RELATED CRITICAL RSifflPIG ACTr/ITIES 

Explore relationships between Salinger's themes and various quotations, 
Synthesizing Activities for Salinger's stories. A, E, G, D 

Do research in order to generalize about the relationship between Salinger's 
life and the themes found in his literature. Synthesizing Activity E 

Read to coirqpare. Evaluating Activities for Salinger's Stories, A 



MATERIAIS 



A. Books 

French, T\^arren. J. D. Salinger (Tvayne Authors). 1963, New York. A 

comprehensive scholarly yet interesting study, 
□•wynn, Frederick L. and Joseph L. Blotner. The Fiction of J. D. 

Salinger . 1958, Httsburgh. A ''monograph" on Salinger, the first. 

A brief and useful summary of author's achievements. 
Grun^jald, Henry Anatole, editor. Salinger : A Critical and Personal 

Portrait . 1962, New York. Interesting collection of about tvjo 

dozen critical articles along with a lengthy introduction by 

editor . 

Laser, Ma3rvln, and Norman Fruman, editors. Studies in J« D. Salinger . 
1963, Los Angeles. Reviews and critical articles, empHasis on 
Catcher . 

Fxhm 

Enoch Pratt Free Library Films 

The Magician . Semafor Studios, 1963. Black and white, 13 min. 
12-12-'li2 . Xanadu, 1967. Color, 11 mine 

Central Film Library, OIMS 

Due Process of Law Denied 

C . Filmstrips 

Come to Your Senses . Set of U filmstrips, average 36 frames each. 
David A. Sohn, Scholastic Book Services, $0 West i^i^th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10036 

Using Your Senses 
Relationships 
The Drama of People 
Telling the Story 
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GfiADE TM 



YOUR GRAI^iMaH IS SHDT/HnIG AGAIN 

SCOPE OF THE TOUT 

Introductory Ifote to the Teacher 

The tenth grade graraaar unit focuses on recapitulation and evaluation of 
past grammar experiences. The iinportance lies in teachers being able to 
recognize students' deficiencies in grammar and to recognize students* po- 
tentialities and interests in more advanced grammar. This is not a unit to 
be taught "as a whole, " but a unit frow which the teacher can draw as he 
' recognises the weaknesses or proficiencies of the students. The language 
experiences should be used only as the teacher sees a need for the particular 
weakness or skill, but the teacher must realize his initial responsibility 
in identifying the students* problems through constant observatiouo 

The goals of the unit are (l) to diagnose student ability to recognize and 
majfiipTilate minimal grammar skills, (2) to recapitulate where weaknesses are 
observed, and (3) to provide advanced skills in grammar for those students 
who show interest and ability, 

UMIT OBJECTIVES 

A. To evaluate students' ability to recognize and manipulate 

lo the natural word order of an English sentence 
2. the form-class words, structure woa:^is and bheir uses 
3* form-class words associated with usage problems 
U» grammatical structures related to sentence expansion and begin the 
fotmation of more complex ideas and syntactical patterns 

B, To move from a study of English structure (grammar) toward concern with 
grammar as it relates to rhetoric, enabling students 

1« to recognize and manipxalate more complex sentence structures 

associated with sentence expansion and sentence variety 
2. to recognize ways to Improve sentence structure by additions, 

compression or modification 
3o to see how gramowatical knowledge can help them make conscious choices 

among options, thereby. Improving the faulty structures in their own 

compositions 

U« to recognize ways to revise compositions for 

ao purpose and unity 

h% greater enphasis and force 

c» greater clr^'ity and coherence 

GUIDING PRIHCIPLES EOR TEACHERS 

The success of this unit depends upon the teacher *s concern for ihe 
student *s individual progress in grammar and, also, the teacher's ability 
to diagnose student weaknesses and special apt:!,tudeSo The teacher has 
several options. The ideal approach is a private conference in the first 
two weeks of school. Initiate at this time a separate card file for each 
student, on which a running record could be kept of the student's 
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language successes or failures* Such items as "inappropriate" usage in 
speaking and writing, problems in composition in relation to grammatical 
principles, student *s cultural b-' :kground or language esqperiences that 
majr. relate indirectly to present language successes and failures should* 
be iK>ted* A card similar to the one below could be deviseda 

^ STODEHT CilRD (Suggested Itms) 



To be 
filled 
in by 
teacher 



Nam e 

Recognizes 

1» Nouns 
2. Verbs 
3^ Adjectives 



km Adverb 

5o Prepositions 

6» Intensifiers 



?• Connectors 
8» Determiners 



Recognizes the function of 

1* Noun phrases 
2. Verb phrases 
3o Complements 



5. 



Can manipulate "acceptable" informal English in ^eech? in wxdting? 

^ecific weaknesses: 

1* (Such as) Use of weak passive in composition 

2» Use of inappropriate irregular verbs (such as**«o) 

3« Paulty parallelism in composition 

U» Has trouble with spoiling 




1» Conference 

Oral diagnosis is preferable to written diagnosis with the teacher and 
student working toward a oLoser understanding of language problems. The 
student must be made to feel at ease; the student must see the appli cap- 
tion of this to a future goal of improving his speaking and writing; he 
must neve:e feeL that this will lower his grade or result in failure. He 
must be able "to see" everything on the card and work toward eliminating 
some of his problems. If the problems seem ovearwhaLming, they should be 
limited^ and re-evaluated throughout the school year. 

2. Observation of student language 

During tho conference and during everyday contacts with the student the 
teacher may use some of the following suggestions to evaluate the 
student in his oral and written language. The teacher is encouraged to 
make up his own material, as individual differences need to be taken 
into consideration. 

a. Use a short siu?)le paragraph and ask students to idwtif^v -Hie form- 
class words or have students identify foiro-dasses in a piece of 
their own writing. 
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b# Point to certain sentences and ask students to identity the sentence 
patterno Use sentences similar to those found on the diagnostic 
test, handout I, and those sentences found in Exercise 2, pg. 18 in 
Conlin-Hewnan Ifcdem Gr/uimar and Comp osition ^ 

c« Ask .student to respond orally to two different situations: Another 
student Imps into him in the hall and makes him drop his tooks. The 
principal bumps into him in the hall and makes him drop his books* 
(The teacher is to observe if the student recognizes the levels of 
language) 

dm Ask students to change a statment to a question e 

e* Ask students to change a sentence from the active to the passive* 

ft Ask students to verbalize an idea (such as, mowing the lawn, doing 
the dishes, the ideal date). (Can the student express himsoLf 
better orally? or written?) 

g. Ask students to defend a belief (women «s lib, draft, war, going 
steady). (Does the student argue logically? Does he set up his 
defense in logical sequence and support his ideas?) 

h. Dictate several sentences to check spelling deficiencies and punctu- 
ation problems, or better still, examine the student *s own writing • 

i. Give students the base form of the verb and ask them to pix)vide the 
past form, -ing form, or -en form of the verb to check understanding 
of irregular verbs. 

The aim of the conference, of course, is "student-set goals." Students 
will more likely work toward a goal that they feel they had a part In 
settings They must be allowed considerable freedom to detemlne what 
they do and the speed in which they do it^ A student must first be made 
"aware" of language differences in order for him to want to develop his 
ability to use his language effectively in a manner consistent with his 
own personal goals in life. 

3o Diagnostic test 

A third option open to the teacher to evaluate student deficiencies is 
to adiiiinister a diagnostic test. The test that follows is only a sairple 
test that a teacher might give . Again, the teacher is encouraged to add 
or substitute items that would apply to bis students. 

The test. Handout I, is purposely divided into ten parts, each part 
corresponding to the sanple chart included as Handout II. After the 
sample test has been graded by the class. Handout III, V, (by whatever 
method the teacher prefers), then each student can mark on the graph the 
number missed (up to ten). The result of the graph could resemble a 
city. The studetnt and teacher can quickly, see where the emphasis should 
be in reviewing the specific weaknesses • The teacher can take the same 
chart and get a class profile as well. A similar test should be given 
at mid-teim. Handout IV and then the student can hold the two charts up 
to the light, one placed on top of the other. This will enable the 
students to see if they have made any improvements. 
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Once the student's problems have been diagnosed, then the teacher is 
ready to look for language experiences that would best relate to the 
particular problems noted from the conference or test. It is suggested 
that the teacher may consider the following approaches: special interest 
groups, station teaching, pattern drills, lan^^uage lab, improvisation, 
prog;i'aramed learning. None of these language activities have to be 
teacher-directed. 

UNIT ACTIVITIES 

SKILL A: Students should be able to recognize and manipulate the natural 
word order of an English sentence. 

Behavioral ob.jective ; Given a number of scrambled sentences and scrambled 
paragraphs, students can re- write them in natural word order* 

1. Teachers can set up a "student-centered comer" of the room where the 
type of sentences used below are set up in scrambled order in envelopes, 
or sentence strips can be placed on the board where the student can un- 
scramble them and then progress to the next step, perhaps to another 
station. This kind of thing, of course, depends upon the maturity level 
of your students. SO-ower students usually react favorably to gamo-type 
learning experiences. Tutorial programs can work well here, also. 

Below are nonsense words built on Ehglish structural forms. Arrange 
the nonsense words into logical English patterns. 

a. clikiest the rantion gloogily rootled 

b. sutted he 

Co the rantion is lathet my 

c. rantion oped sail the 

The following sentences conform to English structural patterns but are 
not sensible. Rearrange the words in each sentence or change the verb 
form so that the result is both sensible and structxxrally exact • 

a. The ball threw John. 

b. The acorns cracked and eaten by the squirrels. 

c. Students are full of schools. 

What words can you change or add? 

For each of the following sets, put .the words and the word parts to- 
gether to form a sensible sentence which conforms to English structure. 

a. was, -ing, boy, the, lawn, the^ mow 

b. n't, cat, does, sister, my, -*s, scratch 

c. simple, dress, -ing, make, a, is 

2. Sentence Patterns in the News j Handout VI, is a good approach to teach- 
ing the basic sentence patterns as it is a ^'saLf -discovery" or an induc- 
tive approach where the students, working together in a group, study 
various paragraphs, newspaper articles or headlines, or their own con^io- 
sitions and tiy to discover the various sentence patterns. A sample 
sheet is provided for the teacher to repax)duce and distribute* 
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3t A Syntax Vforkshoet t Handout VII, is an activity that teachers can set up 
in a 'language center" where students can work on individual language 
weaknesses so that teachers will not be forced to over-teach a concept 
to students who do not need individual help© 

ii« Ask each member of the class to compose ten sentences from the list of 
words b^ow« In each sentence he is to use only four words: two adjec- 
tives, one noun and on© verb« You may change the assignment to permit 
five words per sentence* Ihc student should compare his sentences with 
other monbors of the group* The combination of words that he uses is 
likely to be different from that of anyone else in the room. 

AdJ ectives Nouns Verbs 

\ 

million flag \ twinkled 

several men chattered 

big, old stars crashed 

an, American lights fluttered 

blue, two wind flickered 

cold, a truck blew 

5t Ask students to unscramble a paragraph such as the following: 



One day during the spring I was nine^ I actually did run away but, why 
. remember not do I day entire almost an for — home from probably because 
Mom would not permit me to do something I departure my announcing, break- 
fast before early left I do to wanted and then banging the door for 
emphasis o Ely around suppertime, my the of out joy and all taken had 
muscles sore and stomach empty adventure* 

Answer : One day daring the spring I was nine, I actually, did mm away 
from home - for almost an entire day© I do not r^ember why, but 
probably because Mom would not permit me to do something I wanted to do. 
I left early, before breakfast, announcing my departure and then banging 
the door for en5)hasi3o By around suppertime, W @npty stomach and sore 
muscles had taken all the joy out of the adventure* 

SKILL B; Students should be able to recognize and manipulate the form-class 
words, structure words and their uses« 

Behavioral objectives ; 

Given certain exercises, the student must bo able to identify the four form- 
class words, noun, veit), adjective and adverb* 

Given certain eKerciees, the student must be able to identify the structure 
words, deteminer, intensifiers, prepositions > connectors* 

Given certain exercises, the student must bo able to identify the uses of 
the form-class words and structure words. 

It Ask students to underline all words that they recognize as nouns because 
they are words that appear in the plural foim or because they are words 
which can bo made plurals 

at IH.S pains "disappeared after he took a headache pill » 
bt The boxes of papers are on the to£ shelf t 
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c. Most women dislike tight shoes that hurt their feet, 

d. The dor^ was chasing cats in the alley » 
e* The student gave a good speech > 

2« Ask students to complete the following chart by writing the required 

noun foiTOS, Note in the chart that the first form (lac^jr) is the singular 
formj the second form (ladies) is the plural foimj the third form 
(lac^y-'s) is the singular possessive formj and the fourth fom (ladies 0 
is the plural possessive form. 

lady church man deer child ( person) 

ladies churches men ( deer ) children persons 

lady's (church's) . ( man's ) deer's ( child's ) person's 

ladies' ( churches'^ ) ( men's ) ( deer's ) children's ( persons ' ) 

Additional exercises on "The Noun Paradigm" may be found in Stageberg, 
An Jjitroductory English Grammar j on pages 120 - 121. 

3. The Procedure for a Group Lesson on Noun Concepts^ Handout VIII, is a 
type activity that can be used as a class lesson or used in a 'language 
center," Through this approach a class can "discover" the definition of 
a noun (or any other grammatical concept) without the teacher "telling" 
them* 

The Noun Iforksheett Handout DC, is the student worksheet for the lesson 
above and is included for the teacher to reproduce and distribute^ 

5o A sample Ad.iective Worksheet ^ Handout X, is included for the teacher to 
use as a sample lesson plan for a group activity© 

6. Bearly Puzzleble ^ Handout XI, is a game-like activity to use in groups 
working on form-class words. A sample sheet along with 'the answers is 
provided for the teacher to reproduce and distribute. 

7. Working with Words ^ Handout XII, is an exercise that can be used to 
expand the student's knowledge of form-class inflectional and deriva- 
tional endings. 

8. Have two lists of verbs on the board or transparency from original com- 
positions and ask students which stoiy they would rather read. Why? 

A B 

walldng fires 
saw drives 
ran slides 
turned . beefing 

walke d crawling 
amazed edge 
call throws 

called 

After giving pupils an opportunity to discuss the lists, read the compo- 
sitions to them. Ask how the verbs helped make stoiy B more exciting* 
Suggest that they try replacing somqi of the commonplace verbs in stoiy A 
Q with more interesting ones to add life to the stoiy. 
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9» Ask students if th^ have ever cliased aiiything» Encourdf;e discussion of 
their feelings during the chase. Give pupils a paragraph about a chase 
(or some other exciting event )• Help them see that the story will be 
inoro alive if some of the didl, unintorosting verbs are replaced with 
some that are colorful and dynamic • Suggest that th^ think of them- 
selves as a character in the stoxy and imagine how they would act* Then 
direct them to orally replace each underlined verb with a more appro- 
priate one* 

Give the class the opportunity to read the original passage* Ask the 
group to evaluate the author's selection of verbs* Ask the oLass to 
read the whole story noting the way the author uses verbs • 

10* Give further practice in the use of good verbs by means of the following 
activity: 

Tell students that we have three life situations in which they are to 
supply the best possible verbs to get across the action taking placo* 
Divide them into groups, each of which is given a piece of chart paper; 
and appoint a recorder for each* Each group is to discuss or role -play 
each situation, and then list the action of the two main characters of 
each story situation* 

ao George has been wanting to buy a good camera for some time but he 
has not been able to find anything to his specifications within his 
Idjnited funds — until now* A friend has introduced him to this 
fellow. Glen Orkin, who has a top-name movie camera to sell at less 
than 1/3 the price* Examining it George can see that it's never been 
used* He asks Orkin why he is selling it so . cheapily* His answers 
are evasive at first but finally to cG.oso the transaction he admits 
that he "lifted" it at a d^artmcnt storeo George tells him that he 
cannot buy 'liot" merchandise but he only laughs saying it's not like 
stealing at all* He says, "That store will never miss it* Th<^ have 
so much stuff*" George is strongly terqpted to agree with hlin* He 
does want the camera* After all, ho would pay for it* He wished he 
didn't know it was stolen* What should he do? 

b* Dominic is the leader of a rock quartet of teen-age boys* Two of 
his group want a new lead-guitar man* Dominic's current load-man 
they feel is not as good as the one they know* The lead-guitar man 
has been with Dominic's group since it's beginning and has been a 
very loyal hard-working mmbero Dominic must agree that he isn't 
necessarily the greatest but he likes him because he's a nice^ fair 
guy* Dominic's Job as leader is to tell him that the group doesn't 
want him anymore* If he doesn't the others said they would quit* 
TWhat would Dominic say to the lead-man? 

Co Janet accepted a date with a boy liiat she really doesn't like* She 
did it at a weak mment and regretted it almost instantly but said 
nothings The day of the date a^crived and she still lacked the cour- 
age to cancel it* Suddenly she realized that she 0ln5>ly could not 
go through with it. When the boy arrived at her home she unfairly 
prevailed upon her mother to t^l hlin that she was ill* Now it's 
the next day and as Janet is leaving the tennis court .the boy greets 
her* Hdw does Janet eaplain her sudden good health? 

Teachers can find additional exercises on the verb on pages 13i-liiO 
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in Stageberg, An Introductory English Grammar o Additional exercises 
on the verb are found in Conlin-Hbnoan^ Modem Grammar and Con^o- 
sitionj Book 2, pge* lli-15;, 70-71 • 

When all groups have coi'!5)leted their lists have them read to the 
other groups so that all might evaluate the verbs used* 

To conclude, point out that students are beginning to use verbs appiTo- 
priate to a particular situationn Ask how the idea they've gained wdll 
make all their work more interesting. 

Further exercises in identifying nouns and verbs can be found in Cionlin- 
Herman, Modern Grammar and C!omposition> Book 2, pgso 23-2U. 

11 • Pretend that they are on a trip to some exciting place and are writing 

a letter to a friend telling what th^ are doing and seeing right now# 

12 o Here is an illustration of a story told with the -ing form of the verb, 

followed by objects and modifiers. 



IN THE SCHOOL CAFEPEKiyk 
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a# swishing open the door 

ba hearing the clatter of dishes 

c# sliding my tray along 

d# laughing with friends 

e« choosing a tiuia sandwich 



f« 'lifting a bottle of milk 

ga balancing my tray 

h. waiting for my check 

i. slipping out my napkin 
j. chattering with the gang 



I know how 



13. We might introduce the infinitive by asking the students to supply a 
number of different phrases that might fit into the following 
construction: 

to iype a letter 
to take a motor apart 
to set up type 

6 sot hair 
to bake a cake 
to lift weights 

1km Show students the different positions in sentences for infinitives ty 
providing sentences such as the^foUowing: 

is my greatest talent • 




VJhat? 

b. This is the best way^ 
Co I turned around 



To do what? 



why? 

1$. Ask students to write five infinitive phrases which express five of his 
ambitions, as shown in the following example: 
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a» To make iny big brother proud of me© 

b. To get a good job when I get out of school© 
Co To ask a certain girl for a date. 

d* To get a certain boy interested in m^o 
dm To make an A on my next composition » 

Ask students to analyze their owi compositions for the use of the 
infinitive* 

16. A good way to teach prepositions is to ask the students to act out 
several prepositions as in the following sentences: 

a. Hany walked across the room* 
b* Hany walked into the room, 

c. Hany walked around the teacher's desk, 

d. Hany walked toward his own desk© 

e» Susan held her book (under, beside, over, inside) her desk* 
f • Mary stood (at, behind, outside, before) the door, 
g. Jeny held his paper (toward the light, before his friend, in his 
coat pocket)* 

17. Another approach to teaching prepositions might be to cut two or three 
colored balls out of construction paper and place them on the bulletin 
board. On sentence strips write different prepositions but mix in other 
tvpe words. Scramble these words and then ask the students to tzy and 
place the words with the ball. If it fits, it should be a preposition. 
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18. Now ask the students to place different prepositions in the following 

sentences. Hiey should be able to see how different prepositions change 
the meaning within the sentence© 



a. VJe walked barefoot the barno 

b. The bell rang classes* 

c» A snake crawle d the porch. 

d. I4)ther looked the bed. 

e. Jerry waite d h is car. 

19. Once the idea of a prepositional phrase is thoroughly established you 
may ask each student to write a stoiy made up sin^ply of ten or twaLve 
prepositional phrases on topics such as the following: 



Olffi iDUR ID GO 



20. 



21. 



a. out of bed 

b. into the bathroom 

c. into my clothes 

d. down the stairs 



e. at the table 

f . into my mouth 

g. on the front step 

h. for friends 



i. across the street 

on my bike 
k. toward school 
1. at my desk 



Vary the exercise by asking each student to place a verb before each 
prepositional phrase in his new story: 



a. jumped out of bed 

b. ran into the bathroom 
'c. slipped into my clothes 



d. skipped down the stairs 



A constructive final step in the teaching of prepositional phrases is 
the building of ten sentences of ten words each, using only words from 
the list baLow. In each sentence the student is asked to use a verb, a 
subject, an adjective or determiner, and two px^epositionel. phrases, one 
an adjective phrase, the other an adverbial phrase. 31ie exercise 
requires the student to examine carefully the function of each word he 
Used in the sentence. 



Example: A book with a worn face lay in the house« 
The car in red crashed into the house. 



Noims 



Verbs 



Adjectives 



Prepositions 



car 


stood 


ten 


into 


man 


spoke 


red 


with 


roof 


raced 


blue 


down 


book 


sat 


the 


to 


30 at 


lay 


a 


without 


cap 


rose 


worn 


under 


boy 


stole 


new 


along 


face 


limped 


shaggy 


up 


house 


crept 


broken 


on 


dog 


ran 


haggard 


in 



Teachers can make up additional zeroises on prepositional phrases from 
material on pgs. 155-159 in Stageberg, An Introductory Englieh Grammar # 

Exercises on the prepositional phrase used in expanding basic sentence 
Q patterns can be found in Conlin-Herman, Modem Grammar and Compositioni^ 
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SKILL C: Students should be able to recognize and manipulate form-class 
words associated with usage problems* 

•Behavioral objective; Given certain exercises and situations student.^ must 
be abl^-to- choose bet^oeen options found in speaking and writing* 

!• Irregular verb Rome 

This game begins with someone asking, ^H/'/hat^s lying o n >s desk?" 

and calls on someone to answer* He or she responds with the answer and 

another question using the pattern, 'Itet's lying ?" The game 

continues with questioning: 

Player 2: A Pencil, XJhat's lying on the closet shelf? 
Player 3: A book. What's lying on the floor by the door? 

The game continues until everyone in the group has a chance to answer 
and then ask a question using the pattern* Other verbs can be intro- 
duced by pIX>^'iding other sentence patterns: 

"He has broken 

"I saw 



2. A good time to stress the use of object pronouns is after studying 
prepositional phrases* Place the object pronouns on the board cut 
out of construction paper* 

OBJECT PBONOUMS 



ME 


US 


HER 


: HIM 


f 

THEM 


WH)M 



Now the students may speak and write a number of prepositional phrases, 
always with a double object* 



with Jerry and me before Jim and him against Jean and him 

for Ifery and her between you and me to Joe and us 

beside Sally and her over Connie and us by you and me 

Writing and speaking sentences about the students in the cla?^?s always 
helps to dramatize the concept* iQ.so, unless the case of pi: »nouns 
carries over to speech, it does not really function* 

3» When teaching pupils a particular usage pattern, follow an inductive 
procedure such as the one which follows* When you note that some 
students are using "saw" and "seen" incorrectly, group then together 
for special help* Ask questions such as, "Itot did you see on the way 
to school today?" Write the responses on the board and underline 
the word "saw" in each sentence* Then, ask questions such as, "Have 
yv/jL ever seen a riot?" Wzdte ; the responses on the board and under- 
line, the words "has (have) seen" in each sentence* The students 
examine all the sentences carefully noting the pattern when "saw" is 
Used and when "seen" is used* They should generalize that "seen" is 
Used with "helping verbs," while "saw" is not* Thqy are then given 




systematic, si?)orvised practice in using "saw" and "seen" in their oral 
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and wadtten language^ in order to establish correct usage as habit© 

h^ PTOvide realistic practice for language usage by setting up role-playing 
situations which approximate situations in which the students find them- 
selveso Have them use the language foims appropriate for each situation 
in which th^ are placed. It may be fun to change the situation or 
roles without warning while they are in the midst of one role-playing 
situation • Concentrate on realistic situations such as students at 
rock concerts* 

Use records, films of speakers from other parts of the United States 

and local resource people to show students the way usage varies according 

to the geographic section or social structure of our "countryo 

6# Structure situations in which students explore the history of various 
usage patterns* From such explorations, encourage students to general- 
ize concerning the fallibility of usage patterns* 

Teachers con find additional materials on usage exercises on pgs* 123-12U in 
Stageberg, Aa Introductory Enf^Lish Grammar * 

SKILL D: Students should be able to recognize and manipulate grammatical 
structures related to sentence expansion and begin the formation 
of more complex ideas and syntactical patterns* 

Behavioral ob.lective : Given a set of exercises and situations raLated to 
sentence expansion, students should be able to construct their own sentences 
similar to those illustrated* Students will concentrate on expansion hy 
single word-rmodifiers, prepositional phrases, coordination and subordination* 

1* Ask the students to expand the subject of the following sentences by 
adding a determiner, an adjective, and a phrase: 

a* Boys ore sometimes a lot of troubloo 
b. Car races are fun to watch* 
c* The rivers are polluted* 

Teachers can find additional material on expanding basic sentence 
patterns on pgs* U1;-6U, Chapter 2, in Conlin- Herman, Modem Grammar and 
Composition £* 

2* Now expand the subject by combining the subjects of two short sentences: 

Iho addict was busted, l^y the policeman* 

Some long-haired youths were busted* 

The addict and some long-haired youths were busted* 

3o Now expand the object by combining short sentences: 

Captain Ahab harpooned the whale* 
Ihe whale was vliite* 

The whale was called Moby Dick by the Captain* 
The white whale, called Moby Dick, was harpooned by. Captain Ahab* 

or 

Captain Ahab harpooned the white whale whom he called Moby Dick* 
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U« Now expand a sentence hy combining two sentences by using an -ing verb 
to begin part of the combined sentence. 

A flying saucer was sailing through the sky. 
It looked ghostly and rrystcriouso 

Sailing through the sky, a flying saucer looked ghostly and mysterious. 

or 

put the -ing verb: after the subject: 

A flying saucer sailing thax>ugh the sky, looked ghostly and nysteriouso 

Note the different W£^3 the sentences are punctuated. 

5o lb teach sensory intensity as a part of grammar for style, you may open 
a class with a sentence like the following: 

The water gurgled. 

Now ask: Does the verb describe action? VJhat verb can we use that 
would suggest both action and sound? 

The water splashed and gurgled. 

Next, we rmy add an adjective or an adjective phrase describing the 
water: 

The water of the brook splashed and gurgled. 

Now, how can we add color to our sentence? 

The water of the b3x>ok gurgled along the green banks. 

Ask the students to change the water to some other liquid to give color 
to the sentence in a different w^: 

The green medicine splashed into the spoon. 

Now ask the students to build up several sentences of their own. Give 
th€an several kernel sentences such as the following: 

The car screcchedo The boy refused. 

The horse neighed. The radio blared. 

The teacher sighed. The girl danced* 

6. Use the connectors and, but, or, or so to write sentences with the 
connected parts listed below. 

two names in the subject 

two adjectives and two nouns in the subject 

two verbs in the predicate 

two fxiLl sentences connected with and 

two full sentences connected with but 

two full sentences connected with or 

Find the noun phrases of the sentences you have written. 

7. To play the game Expanding Subjects ^ divide the class into small groups. 



Appoint a leader of each team. The leader calls out a noun that could 
be a subject. Team moubers try to expand the subject by adding a deteav 
miner, an adjective, a phrase, or a vho-that-which word group. Give one 
point for each structure addedo The team /jetting the most points over 
a given period of time vjins the gaweo This game can be used to expand 
other sentence elenentSu 

8« Ask the students to pretend they are away on a trip and an mergency 
takes place. Ask them to send their parents a taL^ram telling them the 
nature of ouorgency and request help» Now ask them to expand the ideas 
stated in their telegram. 

ADVANCED ACTIVITIES 

NOTE: This part of the unit is incorporated with exercises and readings 
from English lOj Addison and Wesl^j therefore, page references to relevant 
sections of this text are given under each skill. 

SKILL A: Students should be able to recognize and manipulate more coh^dIgx 
sentence structures associated with sentence expansion and 
sentence variety. 

Head the material and complete the exercises in Addison and Wesley, 
Biglish 10, Chapter 12, pp. 210-216 o 

Bahavloral objective ; Given sentence and paragraph models, students must be 
able to write more complex sentence structures and to construct transfonna- 
tions which vary structure in their own compositions. 

SKILL B: Students should be able to recognize ways to inqprove sentence 
structure by additions, compression or modification. 

Bead the materials and coii;)lete the exercises in Addison and WeaL^^ 
Biglish 10, pp. 217-226, pp. 232 -231;. 

Behavioral objective : Given certain narrative- descriptive ideas, students 
will be able to write a long sentence by adding structures at different 
levels. The number of levels in a sentence depends on the chain of addition, 
compression or modification. 

SKILL C: Students should be able to see how grammatical knowledge can help 
them make conscious choices among options, thereby, improving the 
faulty structures in their own composition. 

Read the material and conqplete the exercises in Addison and Wesley, 
English 10, Chapter II, pp. 18^-209, and ppo 226-23h. 

Behavioral objective ; The student must be able to correctly identify the 
different structures of English and be able to see the options available to 
him in correcting faulty structures in his own conq[>oaitions. 

SKILL D: Students should be able to recognize ways to revise compositions 
for: 

(1) purpose and \inity 

(2) greater force and emphasis 

(3) greater clarity and coherence 
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Behavioral objective ; Given guidelines and examples for revising conposi- 
tlons for unity, greater emphasis and greater clarity, students can revise 
their o\m conqpositionso 

Head material and complete the exercises in Chapters 13 and 1$ in Addison 
and Wesley, English 10, pp^ 235-250, and pp. 278-300» 
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HANDOUT I 



GxTAI-IMAR DIAGNOSTIC TEST 



I, Tell the sentence pattern of each of these sentences. Write the letter of 
the correct pattern on your ansiier sheet. 



1. The boy hit the ball. 
a) m b) wVl^2 c) N^V N^H^ 

2. That beautiful woman is my sister, 
a) NV b) n1vn2 c) N^W^ 

3. Martha hit Alan T«jith a stick, 
a) n1vn2 b) n1vn2n3 c) NVAdj. 

h* He seans angry at the teacher, 

a) ir'-VN^ b) N-'-Vm'- c) N-'-VN^N^ 

5. Tom flunked algebra in the ninth grade, 
a) N-'-VN^ b) N-'-VN-'- c) N-^VN^N^ 

6. In the middle of the night. Dad heard a scream, 
a) N^VN^ b) #Vn2w3 c) MAdj. 

7. Ify brother plays for a little league team, 
a) NV b) "il^VN^ c) N^VN^N^ 

8. The car moved slowly out of the garage, 
a) NV b) c) WAdVo 

9. The girl was lonely daring her two weeks in the hospital, 

a) NV b) n1vn2n3 c) NVAdj. d) NVAdv, 

10, Ify cousin has been a doctor for ten years, 

a) N^VN^ b) NV c) N^VN%3 ^) u^vN-"- 

II, Tell Tflhether each word is a form-class word or a structure word. 
Write P or S on your answer sheet. 



d) NVAdj, 

d).NlVN2M3 

d) N^VNI 
d) NVAdj, 
d) NVAdv, 
d) N^VN^ 
d) N^VN^ 
d) NVAdj. 



1, at 

2, swimming 

3, since 
U, to 

the 



6, leaped 

7, school 

8, and 

9, beautiful 
10. sadly 



III. Name each underlined word as it is used in the sentence, 
Adj - adjective, Adv - adverb , N-noun, V-verb 
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!• We saw a picture of the teanu 

2« Picture you upon my knee. 

3« Prod was sT-jlmming in our neighbor's pool. 

h* SMlmminr< is the most popular surimer sporto 

The &wimmin^ pool T?as crowded yesterday^ 

6« Fran can tJEg faster than the rest of the class. 

?• Harry is the strong silent type a 

8« Jim runs fast to catch the school bus every day. 

9« He is a fast worker! 

10c We always fast before we go to mass© 

IV. Name each underlined word. On your answer sheet, use C - connective, 
D - determiner, P - preposition, A - auxiliary, I - intensifier. 

1. The baby was very good in the nursety. 

2. Some girls wear shorts to school. 

3« Tom and Glenda moved to West Virginia^ 

U« She sat 3ji the back of the room.*' 

$. I wanted an ice cream but didn't have the money. 

6. We were talking about the first pep rally. 

7o Alice walked through a lookingrglass. 

8. Buy me a bag of popcorn . 

9. Miss Arthur was the most beautiful woman in the room. 
10. Our teacher was grading the tests© • 

V. TeLl whether these sentences are in Natural or Inverted word order. 
Write N or I on your answer sheet. 

1. At that time, she *was visiting Canada. 

2. Has Helen seen Tom recently? 

3. Why did you hit him? 

U. Into the woods charged the bear© 

5« Our vacation is in Florida this year. 

6. After a little while, Mary re-joined the discussion group. 

7. On the streets are heard many language?=5» 

8. There are five hippies on the football team. 
9o Who won thp 'viseball game yesterday? 

10.. Eveiy man xii a submarine can do every job aboard. 

VI, On your answer sheet, fill in the blanks with the words that complete each 



analogy. 



1. 



BBGIM:BEGUN::GO: 



6. DRIVE: DRIVEM: :SEE: 



2. 



SING:SANGt:DRINK: 



7. 



SIT:SAT::GUARD: 



3. 



JUl^ : JUMPED: :WALK: 



8. BECAMEjBEOOME: :THRBWi 



h. THINK: THOUGHT: : CLIMB: 



9. DR[n^K:DRINK: :SEEN: 



$. RUN:RA1\I::LIE: 



10a BITTEN:BITE: :SPOKEM 
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VII. Verbs • Choose the correct verb and write it on your answer sheet. 

1. Have you (began, begun) your homework yet? 

2. I would have (sang, sung) if I had the chance. 

3# The tired boy (drank, drunk) at the clear stream. 

How skillfully the pitcher (through, threw, throwed) the ball! 
5* Those drawings have (become, became) famous. 
6. Ih^ (brang, brought, bring) their neice to the party. 
?• Had he (laid, lain) their long before the doctor arrived? 

8, We (saw, seen) the movie at the Palace Theatre. 

9. When I took it out of the dryer, I saw that my new print dress had 
(shrank, shrunk). 

10. We have (went, gone) to the school for ten years. 

VIII. Choose the correct pronoun. Write it on your answer sheet. 

1. (He, him) and I are going to the movies. 

2« The first was between (he and I) (him and me). 

3» Ify parents took George and (I, me) to the circus* 

U. Mrs. Armstrong has a job for you and (I, me). 

5* The winners were Jeff and (l^, me). 

6. It's a shame that (she, her) and Helen forgot their paper. 

7. (We, Us) boys are terrible at jumping rope. 

o. The class elected Terry and (I, me) to serve on the committee. 

9» When you and (l, me) are done, we must publish our work! 

10. They gave (we, us) a beautiful trophy! 

IX. Tell which of the four grammatical devices listed below have been used to 



form the "b" sentences? 
On your answer sheet use 
the following key: 



A) coordination 

B) by subordination 

C) by adding single word modifiers 

D) by adding prepositional phrases 



1. a Tom hit Mary. He used a baseball bato 
b Tom hit Maiy with a baseball bato 

2. a The boy showed a picture to the class. 

b. The little boy showed the kindergarten class a beautiful picture. 

3# a Fred went to the beach. Alice went also, 

b Fred and Alfce went to the beach. 

U« a The man flew. 

b The man on the trapeze flew through the air. 

5. a The clock struck ten. Harry left for the party. 

b When the dock struck ten, Harry left for the party. 

6. a Billys father lost his job. His mother is still working. 

b Bill's father lost his job, but his mother is still workiiTg. 
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Part X 

On your answer sheets !^rite ^[gs if all the' verba in each sentence are 
underlined* Write no if only part or none of the verbs are underlined* 

1* The boy in the pool s^^iam quite well. 

2« Did you go to the circus last year? 

3m Have you been given permission to go? 

km The fireman was riding on the hook-and-laddor# 

Was your mother angry? 

6o hy fridnd Bud is a trained athlete* 

7# Jack may not ^ on the field trip* 

8* Choose one item on the sheLf * 

9* Helen should have been studying for the exam* 

10* There have been many serious crimes lately* 
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HANDOUT III 



togmr^ Dlafrriostic Test 
Anewer Sheot 



Name 
Date: 



I: 



17. 



VII; 



IXi 



ERIC 



Write the patterns: 


II: 


Write F or S: 


Ill: Write N, V,^* °^ ' 


1. 6o 


l._ 


_6. 


1. 


6. 


2. 7o 


2._ 


_ 7c 


2, 


7. 


3. 8, 


3._ 


8. 


3. 


8. 


h, 9. 




9. 


k. 


9. 


5. 10, 




^10. 


5. 


10. 


Write Cf'QfZi^ or I: 


V: 


Write N or I: 


VI: 


Write the correct vjord: 


1. 6, 




6.^ 


1- 


6. 


2. 7. 


2.__ 


7. 


2, 


7. 


3. 8. 


3.. 


8. 


3e 


8o 


k. 9. 




9, 


ko 


9. 


10, 




10, 




10. 


Write the correct verb: 




VIII: Write 


the correct pronoun: 


1. ^ 6, 




1. 




6. 


2. 7. 




2, 




7. 


3. 8. 




3. 




8. 


U. 9o 




h> 




9. 


5. 10. 




■ 5. ' 




10« 


Write A,BjC, or D: 




X: Write Yes or Ko: 


1„ ■ 6o 




1. 




6. 


0 7 
<i« 1 • 




2o • 




7o 


3. 8. 




3« 




8. 


li. 9o 








9. 


5. 10. 








10. 
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HAilDOUT IV 

DIAQIIOSTIC - TEST 'u^2 

Im Tell the sentence pattern of each sentence. Write the letter of the 
correct pattern on your ansT^er sheet* 

1. The old man caught a fish • 

a) NV b) 111 V n2 ^) ijl v ^3 a) N V Adj, 

2. His uncle is a famous baseball player. 

a) IVJ b) n1 V n2 c) n1 V # d) V 

3# Frank gave me a birthday present. 

a) # V n2 b) n1 V n2 n3 c) N V Adj^ d) V 

She seemed happy during her vacationo 

a) N-"- V b) V c) V d) N V Adj. 

5. Our class took algebra in grade nine. 

a) V n2 b) V c) 11^ V d) N V Adj. 

6. At the end of the first term^ we took a test. 

a) n1 V w2 b) # V h2 Ivi3 c) II V Adj. d) V Wl 

7. % sister dances in a small discotheque o 

a) IM V b) lA V if c) V if h3 d) V 

8. The streetcar clanged merrily down the hill. 

a) N V b) V c) N V Adv. d) W V Adj. 

9. We were farightened at the end of the movie. 

a) N V b) V n2 1j3 c) N V Adj. d) N V Adv. * 

10c Alice has been a teacher for six years. 

a) V n2 b) N V c) V n3 d) V # 

IIo Tell whether each word is a fom-class word or a structure word* 
Write F or G on your paper o 

. 1. for 6c walked 

2. running 7. mansion 

3, although 8. or 
h. of 9o ugly 
5# a lOo badly 
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III* Name each underlined word. On your answer sheet use U - Koui:i^ 
V - Verb, Adjp - Adjective, AdVa - Adverb 

lo Her eyes were irritated hy the esppke from the ohiimey* 
2. Snoke filter cigarettes for yoia*"" h(Daitli i . ' 

3* Jack was boxing with the school chan^iono 
h. Boxing Involves a great deal of footwork. 
The boxing bouts will start at 8 o'clock. 

6. Dad fired the hired hand last week, 

7. I hired him to cut our lawn every other week. 

8. E3.vis Presley has a new Mt record. 
Pll hit you if you do that again. 

lOo IS.S three-base drove in two runs! 

17. Name each underlined word. On your answer sheet, use C - connective, 
D - determiner, P - preposition, A - auxiliary, I - intensifier. 

lo Jane was very excited when the curtain went upa 

2, Several men started to leave. 

3« AH mothers and fathers should see this movie! 

1|. Bob stood in the center of the gym. 

5« I like Betty but I do not agree with her. 

60 They were working very hard on the project. 

7o He tossed the ball through a plate glass window* 

8. Hairy gave her a new umbrella for her birthday. 

9 • Mr. Allen is our cost popular teachero 

10. Jane was giving her little brother a hard timeo 

^-V. Tell whether these sentences are in Natural or Inverted word order, 
--vjirite N or I on your answer sheet 0 

10 During half-time we went to the refreshment stand for hot dogs. 
2o Have you talked to Jack yet? 

3« Why did you do that? 

1+. Down the spiral staircase came the most beaut3:ful girl in the world. 

So The school year is off to a good start. 

6. After a short intermission the second act of the play began. 

7. In the hills of Colorado live many old hermits. 

8i There was an explosion during the principalis speech*. 

9o Iftlhat did your mother say to her? 

10. Each person must do his job wello 

VI. On your answer sheet, fill in the blanks with the words that coii5)lete 
each analogy. • • 



Ip BREAIC;BRDKEN::SEE: 6. STEALsSTOLEM: :TAKEs^ 



2. THREItI:THH)W: :T0RE: BROUGHT: BRING: :LAID:_ 

3. FREEZE:FROZE: :CiE)OSE; 8* RISEN:EISEs.:WORNs 

ito GIVE: GAVE?: SEE: SPEAK: SPOKE: : GO: 

5. D0NE:DO::LAIN: 10. ATE: EATEMs : GAVE s 
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VIIo Verbs - Chooje the correct verb and wite it on your answer sheet© 



!• I (did, done) my homework but forgot to bring it in« 

2. Our cat (brung, bran3, broujiht) the mouse into the living room. 

3# /hen he came in^ he was nearly (froze, frozen), 

km She (lay, laid) their for twenty minutes before help arrived. 

5. I (saw, seen) a good movie on television last night! 

6. The new toy was (broke, broken) by the careless child. 

7. She (through, threw • throwed) his hat over the fence. 
8o I like to (lie, lay) on the sofa after dinner. 

9. She has (went, gone) to visit Bob in Calif orniap 

10. That style has (become, became) old-fashioned. 

VIII. Choose the correct pronouns. VJrite them on your answer sheet. 

1. (She, her) and I are driving to Ocean City. 

2. This disagreement is between (he and I) (him and me)« 

3. The teacher sent Betty and (I, me) to the principal's office^ 
l^Q ifother hoked a cake for you and (I, me)« 

The losers were Harry and (I, me)^ 
6. I told you that (he, him) and vJalt played hooky. 
?• (We, us) girls want to play baseball, too! 

8. Mr. Frost appointed ELeanor and (I, me) to the advisory council. 

9. When you and (I, me) are elected, we will hold regular business meetings^ 
10. Mother wanted (he, him) at once! 

IXm Tell how each basic sentence pattern has been expanded. On your answer 
sheet, use the following key: 



1. a. He saw the kitten. It had long gray hair, 
b. Ho saw the kitten with the long gray hair. 

2. a. A policeman gave a ticket to the ladyo 

b. A nasty policonan gave a speeding ticket to the frightened lady» 

3. a. John threw the plate^ Then he left the room, 
b. John threw the plate and then left the room. 

U. a. The milk spilled. 

b. Tho milk in the pitcher spilled over the baby in the car-seat. 

^. a. Mr. Smith is a nice teacher. The kids dislike his class. 

b. Although Mra Shiith is a nice teacher, the kids dislike his class. 

6. a. Mike's sister is in nurses * trainingo His brother is in college. 

b. Hikers sister. is in nurses' training, and his brother is in college. 

7. a. Alice is going to Ocean City. Connie is going also, 
b. Alice and Connie are going to Ocean City© 



A) 
B) 
C) 
D) 



By coordination 

Ejy subordination 

Ety adding single word modifiers 

^y adding prepositional phrases 
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8^ 



The car was rurming^ 

The old car was running smoothly^ 



a. 



The men were vjorkinc;* 

The men in the construction gang wore working in the heat of the 
blazing sun a 



10* a. The class had a picniCo Twenty people were arrested for creating 
a public c3isturbanceo 
b# When the class had a picnic, twenty people were arrested for creating 
a public disturbance. 

Xo On your answer sheet write XES if all the verbs in each sentence are 
underlined^ Write ND^ if only part or none of the verbs are underlined* 

1« The boy at the head of the line drank all of the Idnonade* 

2# Will you go to the seashore again this year? 

3« Have you been ^ive n the right amount of money? 

The farmer was plowing the larger plot of ground* 

Was your sister upset? 
6» Ify sister is a talented accordionisto 
7# Helen may not agree with us. 

8, Sally should have been thinking about her exams o 
Come to the party ne^ct Saturd^o 
10. There have been mary problems in the group. 
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Ansx-^er Sheet 



Name:^ 
Date: 



I'Vite the patterns: 


lis 


^^rite ] 


[ or S 


III: ^Mte N,V,Adi. or Adv. 


1. B 


6o A 


1. 


S 


6. 


F 


1. N 6. 


V 


2. C 


7. A. 


2._ 


X 


7. 


F 


2. V 7. 


N 


3. A 


8« A 


3. 


S 


8„ 


S 


3. V 8. 


AdVo 


h. D 


9. C 


u. 


S 


9. 


F 


h, N 9. 




^0 A 


10. D 


5. 


S 


10. 


F ' 


^. Add, 10. 


V 


VJrlte C,D,P,A or I: 


V: 


Write N 


or I: 


VI: 1^'rite the correct xiord: 


1. I 


6. A 


1. 


N 


6. 


_N 


1. qone 


6. seen 


2. D 


7. P 


2. 


I 


7. 


I 


2o drank 


7. i^arded 


3. C 


8. D 


3. 


I 


8. 


I 


3. talked 


8. throw 


U. p 


9. I 




I 


9. 


_U ^ 


km climbed 


9. see 


5. c 


10. A 


. 5. 


N 


lOo 


N 


5» lay 


10, speak 



VHj Write the correct verb: 

l._begun 6« brought 

2e sung 7. lain 



3. drank 



li. threw 



8. saw 
9 0 shrunk 



VIII; Write the correct pronoun: 

le he 6i she 

2 5 him and me 7._we 

3. mo ^ 8» me 



he me 



9. I 



5. become 10. c;one 
JXs Write A,B,C or D: 
1. D 6. A 



10 0 us 



2. C 



3,^ 
it.JD_ 
5. B 



7. _A. 

8. C 

9. D 



10. B 



X: Write Yes or No : 
lo Yes 6. No 

2o No 



3. No 
Ito No 
5. Yes 



7. Yes 

8. Yes 

9. Mo 



10, Yes 
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I: Write the pattenis: 



1. B 



6. A 



Answer Sheet 

III VJrite F or S: 
!• S 6» F 



Date; 



III: Write N,V,Adio or Adv» ; 



1. N 



6. Ad.1. 



2» o 


^7 

' », 


A 

A 




p 


7. 


F 




J 1. 


V 


3* p 


o 

0, 


A 

A 


3. 


s 


8. 


s 


3. 


TT 

V O. 


Adj. 






u 


4* 


s 


9. 


r 




M 9o 


V 


5. A 


10. 


D 


5. 


s 


10, 


F 




Adj. 10, 


N 


Write 


C,D,P,A 


or I: 


V: 


Write N or 


I: 


VI: 


Write the 


correct ijord: 


1. I 


6. 


A 


1. 


N 


6. 


N 


le 


seen 


6. taken 


2. D 


7, 


P 


2o 


I 


7. 


I 


2o 


tear 


7. lay 


3. C 


8o 


D 


3. 


I 


8o 


I 


3c, 


chose 


8o wear 


U. P 


9. 


I 




I 


9. 


I 


It., 


saw 


9© went 


5. G 


10, 


A 




N 


10 0 


N 


5o 


lie 10, /^iven 



VII 5 Write the correct verb: 
lo did 6o broken 



2» brought 
3» frozen 



7o threw 



8o lie 



Uo lay 
5i» saw 



9> gone 



VIIIs Write the correct pronoun: 
lo she 6o he 

2o hjjg and me 7^ we 

3a itxe 8a me 

9._I 



10» become 



me 

5o I 



lOo hiJi 



Write A,B,C or D: 




X: ITrite Yes or No: 




1. D 


6, 


A 


lo yes 


6, 


no 


2, C 


7. 


A 


2o no 


7o 


yes 


3. A 


8. 


C 


3.. no 


8o 


no 


U. D 


9. 


D 


Uo no 


9* 


yes 


5. B 


10. 


B 


5. yes 


10. 


yes 
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HAIIIDUT VI Sentence Patterns in the iavs 

2, PRE-TONKra PLAU REVEALED 

\ ( 

3. U. S. DOGS IN BAD SHAPE i 
U. HOT A LINE RELEASED EAHLY 

5. THE SUPREIffi COURT NEVER 'LEAKS' ' 
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6o IT WAS A QUIET DAT K)R WB'^S 



7o OHIO ACTION ASSURES YOUTH VOTE MENDMEtIT 



8. NIJDN LOSER IN PRESS FIGHT 



9o PETE RICHERT BURNED 



10, MUSCOVITES Vmr bodies of 3 COSMOS 



BIG DAILIES BARE MDRE VIET FACTS 
. 12, MATCHING TIMETABLE OFFEflED 

Discuss: 

At, Are there ary parts missing in the above heacilines? 
B» Name the sentence pattern for each headlineo 

Co Which sentence pattern would you think -^jould be ussd more often in a 

newspaper? In your opinion^ why? 
])o Check a newspaper to check your assumption^ 
rn^i^" ^» ^hat is your final conclusion? 
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HAIffiOUT VII SlilTAX l-DilKSHEST 

It Decode this nonsense sontencOa . Use your vords in place of the nonsense 
words. 

The a eg gurps the ret 

II4 Discuss the difference betT«?een paragraphso >t?hich has a more pleasing 

variety? What are the various ijiays the ^siriter has changed the. word order 
for these variations? Count the number of the word on which the subject 
falls. 

Par, l o The trial had been scheduled for two o'clock. The audience ^jas' 
noisily settling itself in the courtroom for the coming show© The lai^oyers 
were quietly talking and shuffling piles of papers at the polished tables 
in front of the room. The bell in the courthouse to^-ier struck two in 
resoundinii tones. Judge Walker, dignified in his long black go-vm, walked 
slowly to his bench . » . 

Par. 2 o The trial had been scheduled for two o'clocko In the court room 

the audience was noisily settling itself for the coming show. At the 

polished tables in the front of the room, the lax-jyers were quietly talking 

and shuffling piles of papers. IJhen the bell in the courthouse tower 

struck two in resounding tones. Judge Walker, dignified in his long black 

gown, walked slowly to his bench . <» 9 

III. Jbr each set of words, put the words and word parts together to form a 
sensible sentence which conforms to English structure. 

1. was> -ing, man, the, car, his, wax 

2. -n't, dog, does, aunt, my, -'s, bark 

3o parent, did, our, a, -s, ride, for, built, two, bicycle 
U» certain, the, was, honor, -ly, -ed, earn 

-men, were, the, work, -ing, a, labor, -way, high, on 
IVo Write two sentences for each of the following groups of words. 
1. watched the birds the squirrels 

a. • ^ 

O b. ^ 

ERslC 
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2« cat dog a we instead chose a of 



• 



b. 

3. in Ted contest the Jim defeated 

a, 

b. 



V, Ihch of the words in the sentence "las an identifying number above it. Write 
four similar sentences containing six words going down each four columns, 

1 2 3 k $ 6 

That policeman should help those motorists. 



2. 

3. i 

ii. . 

' ■ 

6. 

VI, Following are 2k ' words arranged in alphabetical order. In the spaces 
provided, use these words to write h sentences with six words in each 
sentence. Avoid using any word more than once* 



a find report that 

advantages girl see the 

answers marQr solutions these 

boy might some this 

could must student those 

discover problems teacher will 



1. 
2. 

3. 
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VII^ VJrite a few sentences that state your reaction to myg one of these topics: 

1. Some rules are made to be broken » 

2. The draft should include x\iomono "..w/; 
3 m Everyone should go to school. 

When you have coirrleted your short paragraph, rewrite it in these ways- 

(1) by combining sentences to reduce the number. ToU hoT^ you did this© 

(2) by using a different grammatical process, such as, starting each 
sentence ijith a wrd or word group that appears from a later part 
of the sentence. 

(3) by deleting -words from the sentences so that the part remaining 
can be Joined into another sentence. 

(Note) The teacher will find a good example of this type. of exercise 
in Addison and Wesley, English 10 , pg. 223 • 
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Syntax l/orksheet Anst^er Sheet 

Answers will vaiy 

ex. The dog slurbs his foodo 

(1) 2 2 2 2 1 

(2) 2 5 12 13 

ao Difference between paragraphs 

(order of sentence) 
b. Second paragraph has more pleasing variety 

c# Various ways the writer has changed the word order for these variations - 
(prepositional phrases^ adverbs^ subordinate clauses used as 
introductory elements) 

1. The man was waxing his car. 

2. Ify aunt^s dog doesn't bark^ 

3. Our pa-rents did ilde a bicycle built for twoo 
The honor was certainly eamedo 

5. The wortanen were laboring on a highway* 

1. The bird watched the squirrelo 

2. The squirrel watched the bird. 

1. Vie chose a dog instead of a eat. 

2. We chose a cat instead of a dog. 

1. Ted defeated Jim in the contest. 

2. Jin defeated Ted in the contest. 



1. The 

man 



must 
assist 
these 
boys 



A 

boy 

could 

aid 

some 

girls 



one 

fellow 

will 

direct 

many 

men 



eveiy 

worker 

may 

follow 

six: 

women 



1. The boy might find these answers. 

2. A girl could discover those advantages. 

3. This student will see some problems. 

U. That teacher must report mary solutions. 
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SUGGESTED PEOCEKJHE IDR A GBDUP LESSON ON NOUN CONCEPTS 

PEOCEDURE: To develop x'^ecognition of the noiin conc(^ts..throUgh the use of 
discussion in group worl:« Tho difficaHgr of the sentences or concepts may be 
adjusted to class lovelo 

** f ' 

Ceirfcain words aro classed as riouns o Discuss the traditional definition of 

a noun« 

Pbint out that the classification of things is broad and general© 

Recall that this traditional definition is not alxvays satisfactozy with 
abstract nouns« (honesty, beauty, happiness) 

Write a list of nouns, mixing coinraon nouns and paxjper nouns* 

ASK: ^"Jhat kinds of words are in the list? \Jby did you identify those inords 
as notins? (Nouns are words that name thingsj people's names are nouns and 
are capitalized; names of special places are nouns.) 

ASK: I'Jhat common noxins did you find? 

ASK: What proper nouns did you find? 

ASK: VJhat were your dues in identifjdng somo of these words as common 
nouns or proper nouns? (Proper nouns are capitalized) 

ASK: Are there any other kinds of nouns in this list? (Yes, abstract) 

ASK: ^'Jhat are they? (Abstract - peacefulhess, busyness, happiness) 

ASK: W is it that mother and father are not capitalized in this list but 
aunt and.uhcle are capitalized? (Aunt and undo are capitalized when th^ 
are followed by that person nameo Mother, faliier, grandfather, and grand- 
mother are not capitalized when preceded by a deteiminer or possessive 
proper noun.) 

Nouns can be identified by determine rs » Distribute worksheets made from the 
following exercises* Break class into" groups* 

Make sentences from the following word groups* Allow students to work 
together* 

EXERCISE A 1* recruiter picked man 

2* boy wanted to be soldier 
3o ho followed orders 
U* he faced bullets 
^* they took bunkers 

ASK: Could you on2y use words listed? (No) What words did you add? 
(Answers will vary) 

This group of words are structure words called determiners* They pattern 
Q before nouns in sentences and signal them* 



o 
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EXERCISE B ^ 

Look at the followiiig set of sentences to illustrate deteanniners. 
Underline the nouns ^ Circle the determiners^ 

lo Did you wash white shpj^ for gym? 

2^ Guess what (th^ dog dug up? 

3^ I got(aiOA on^^ Biglish test p 

km Can you imagine getting(^bugy signal on (^^)lfot -Iine ? 

5o (iver^ woman needs (§)31ttle clairol inC^^ llfe » 

6. Can(^ reallive jungle princess find true happiness . 
without sarong ? 

ASK: Which noun identification has been illustrated here? 
(Determiners signal nounso ) 

EXERCISE C 

Nouns can be identified by the noun frame: A Noun is a word which fits 
the frame: ^ 

"The is/are here/there«" 

Blink of as many nouns as you can that will fit this frame • 

CONCLUDE: Nouns xdH fit this frame — any words that pattern this way are 
nouns* Locate the nouns in the sentences in Exorcise C# Do they fit tliis 
frame? *- 

1^ ^r ^irlfrf,end has the fastest jsar on the street • 

2# Her cheeks had a c olo r as delicate as watermaLon juice on 

a clean plate » 
3» Boys go steady these days before their voices do* 

CONCLUDE: Words which pattern in the frame; "The is/are 

here/there o" are nouns • 

EXERCISE D 

Noxins can be classified and they may show possession ^ Locate the nouns in 
the following sentences in Exercise D: 

1. Someday, a Dr^ Salk^s vaccine will be discovered for 
adolescence o 

2o Nobel's peace prize will sur^y be given to the 
discoverer ^ 

3» Cracker crumbs were sprdLnfcled between the sheets. 
U« We put the birds ' seed in the salt shakers # 
5* Tbday, wrongs must be idotedo 

Highway blacktopping projects should be dubbed 

''hardening of the arteries 
7t John hid Judy's book in the do^o 
80 Only you can prevent forest fires » 
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State: One fact is that in the English language only notins caii be made 
pltiral and can be made to show possession* 

ASK: How do we know which noims are sin{jular possessive or plural 
possessive? (»s is added to sljigular nouns to make possessive forins^ and 
an apostrophe is added to plural nouns oncling in s«) 

EXERCISE E 

Groups of words may function as nouns in a noiin position* 

ASK: Uhere do you find the nouns in the following sentences? (In the 
first part of the sentence*) 

ASK: VJhat is the sijnple subject of each sentence below? Have the group 
draw a line between the two words that separate the subject and predicate* 

ASK: What do you notice about the subjects of these sentences? 
(AH groups of words) 

lo Maybe what you've got isn't ordinary dandruff* 
2* Sitting around the campfire knocking teachers is fun* 
3* To ask for your phone ilumber is iny reason for callings 
h. The power of getting out of any situation all that there 

is in it is true contentraent* 
5o Todays puttin^^ on a tie means tieing it around your 
forehead* 

State: "It" may be substituted for the subject* 

ASK: What conclusions may be drawn from this group of sentences? (Groups 
of words may function as the simple subject in a sentence* Groups of words 
may function as a noun in the subject* Staarb with the word to plus verb 
or -ing verb) 

EXERCISE F 

ASK: I-Jhat is the complete predicate in each sentence in Exercise P? 

1* The girl likes to fldLrt * 
2, The team wants to win * 
3* Bill en.-)oys fishing and chasing girls * 
k^ He was forced to take aros against a sea of 
international troubles * 

State: Convert each sentence into a "what" question using the subject of 
the sentence. (Ex. What does the girl like?) 

ASK: What conclusion may be drawn from this group of sentences? (Grcups 
of words may function as a noun in the complete predicate*) 

EXERCISE G 

One form class may function in the place of another in a sentence * A noun 
may function as an adjective . Direct the attention of the class to the 
underlined words in the pairs of sentences in Exercise G. 

1. We studied the history of the educational, systm in the 
United States. 

O . 1* There are twenty girls in my histoiy class. 
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2ft The average age of the limar rocks ranged from 3«3 to 

3«7 billion years© 
2 a He rocks with the rocic bando 
3a Tarn the record player down real low© 
3o The record Tias by the Beatles© 

ASK: How is the word functioning in each sentence? (The words 

are nouns and nouns functioning as adjectiveso) Notice sentence 2« How 

does it differ fSrom the others? 

States Nouns may take the inflectional ending s - 's© But a noun function- 
ing as an adjective such as histoiy class cannot take the inflectional end- 
ing of est or er« 

EmciSE H 

Words spelled and pronounced the same may boLong to more than one foim class© 
Bef er to the list of words under Bcercise H. 

run jump play walk swim 

Eirect the class to give examples of sentences in which these words may be 
classed as a noun© Show that each follows a noun inflectional paradigm© 

OONDLTOEg Words spelled and pronounced the same belong to more than one 
form class© 

EXERCISE I 

Certain derivational suffices are associ ated with nouns © Have this list 
of words changed to nouns o 

treat arrange expand possess 

kind sail swift nm 

act jump aLe ct conquer 

honest safe 

ASK: l-Jliat were the suffixes added to form nouns? (or, ment, ness, ion> 
tion, y) 

State: These are called derivational endings© \\ttiat is the difference 
between a derivational suffix and an inflectional suffix? (Derivational 
endings change foim class, inflectional endings do not©) 

CONCLUSION: 

Each group will write a corrrpletc definition of a noun from the conclusions 
made from the above exercises© This lesson may be approached in another 
manner by giving the students a list of the concepts and asking each group 
to make up sentences to prove each concept© 

This same approach may be used with verb concepts, adjective concepts, or 
adverb concepts^ 
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HANDOUT IX NOUiJ WOmCSHEET 

EXERCISE A - tiake sentences from the folloT^jing T^ord groups: 

lo recruiter picked man 
2« boy wanted to be soldier 
3« he followed orders 
he faced bullets 
. 5o they took bunkers 

Questions: \ihsLt vords did you add? How do these words pattern? 

EXERCISE B - Underline the nouns. Circle the determiners • 

Ir, Did you wash ray white shorts for gym? 
2o Guess what the dog dug up? 
3o I got an A on iny Baglish testo 

lu Can you imagine getting a busy signal on the Hot-Line? 

Every woman needs a little clairol in her lif e» 
6« Can a real live jymgle princess find true happiness 

without her sarong? 

Question: TAlhich noun identification has been illustrated here? 
. EXERCISE C - Locate the nouns. Do they fit in the noun frame ? 
"The is/are here/there o " ? 

lo % girlfriend has the fastest car in thia.racea. 

2. Her cheeks had a color as delicate as watermelon juice 
on a clean plate o 

3. Boys go steady these days before their roices do© 

Question: VJhat is your conclusion about nouns from this exercise? 

• EXERCISE D - Locate the nounso 

lo Someday^ a Dto Salk^s vaccine will be discovered for 
adolescenceo 

2» Nobel* s peace prize will surely be given to the 
discoverer© 

3* Cracker crumbs were spriiikled between the sheets. 

U. We put the birds ^ seed in the salt shakers. 

5o Today, wrongs must be rioted* 

6. Highway blacktopping prejects should be dubbed 

"hardening of the arteries o" 
7 c John hid Juc^r's book in the desk© 
8. Only you can prevent forest fires. 

Questions: ^^hat is the difference between s and 's? Can only nouns show 
plurality? How do we know which nouns are singular possessive or plural 
possessive? 

EXERCISE E - Underline the simple sab j cot o Draw a line between the two 
words that sc5>arate the subject and predicatGt> 
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19 Maybe what you^ve got isnH ordinary dandmiff ♦ 

2« Sittiig around the campfire loiocking teachers is fun« 
3o lb ask for your phone number is my reason for callings 
ho The power of getting out of any situation all that there 
is in it is true contentment 0 

Today, putting on a tie means tieing it around your 
forehead. 

Question; In what part of the sentence do you find the no\ms? Can "it" be 
substituted for the noun groups? What conclusions may be drawn from this 
group of sentences? 

EXERCISE F - "What is the complete predicate in each sentence? Concert each 
sentence into a ^*what" question using the subject of the sentence* 

!• Ihe girl likes to flirt* 

2 9 The team wants to wino 

3# Bill enjoys fishing and chasing girls 

He was forced to take aims against a sea of international 

troubles » 

Question: VJhat conclusion may be drawn about nouns from this group of 
sentences? 

EXERCISE G - Notice the underlined words in the following sentences* 

1# We studied the hlstoiy of the educational systm in the 

United States. 
!• Hiere are twenty girls in our histoxy class • 
2. The average age of the lunar rocks ranged from 3*3 to 3«7 

billion years. 

20 He rocks with the 3X)ck band. 

3* Turn the record player down real low. 
3« The record was by the Beatles. 

Question: How is the word functioning in each sentence? How do they 
differ? T^Jhat is your conclusion? VJhat is different about sentence two? 

EXERCISE H - Give examples of sentences in which these words may be classed 
as a nouno 

run juiiqp play walk swim 
Question: What is your conolusion? 

EXERCISE I - Have this list of words changed to nouns. 

treat arrange expand run 

kind soil swift conquer 

act juxi?) oLcct 

honest safe po s s ess 

Question: What were some of the suffixes added to form nouns? What are 
these endings called? What is the difference between a derivational 
suffix and an inflectional suffix? 

00NCLUS3DN: Each group will write a coiqjleto definition of a noun from the 
I conclusions made from the above exercises and class discussion. 
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HANDOUT X 

ADJECTIVE TORKSHEET 

Each group should look at oach clnc^ and through discussion come forth Tiith 
a concept about adjectives. Each group should hand in a definition of an 
adjective from the followinf^ clues: 

CLUE l i 

The train climbed the mountain « 
The long: train climbed the steep ^ vuntain. 
(Description) 

gUE 2 ; 

The rather long train climbed the veiy steep mountain^ 
The train v8.s quite long. 
This coat is too short. 

(Intensifier or qualifier) 

CLUE 3 ; 

A red bird T-jas in our yardo 
The heavy too den box fell do\m the stairs o 
(Position) 

CLUE U : 

The aniinals are ^ild > 
That girl is beautiful . 

(Pattern) 

CLUE 5 ; 

The m oon is ver y ♦ 

(Substitution frame for truo adjective ~ same ^ord T^ill 
fit into both slots») 

CLUE 6 ; 

I have a long coat. Mary has a longer coat than mine. Jane has the 
lon gest coat of all. 

. (Inflectional endings) 
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CLUE 7 ? 

Tom has a cheerful disposition^ Bob is rnore cheerful than Tom» 
Bill is most checz'ful of all^> 

(Compared by adding more or most ) 

CLUE 8 : 

the ugly Twitch - The witch is ugly« 

the handsome boy - The boy i s handsome* 

(St'iitch pattern to test a true adjective — 
History teacher is a history » — 
It doeeh't wrk) 

1» The i^ealthy live in this section of to^wn* 

2* The i^ealthy man gave a largo sum of money to charity, 

3« The ambitious usually succeed© 

A very ambitious person usually succeeds© 

5. The r<ood are x-ei'jarded^ and the b^d arc puni-ahed» 

6» The Rood man xias. ret'jarded^ and the bad ma:?, t^as punished, 

?• Pink is my favorite colore 

8. Ify nev dress is pink » 

9m The faithful T)florship in this chapel. 

10» The faithful dog "watched his master until he >7as out of sight. 

In some of the sentences above the underlined words are nounsj 
in others they are noun substitutes o 
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BEARLY PUZZLEBLE 

This puzzle comes in tm pai'tsc Part one is a lo .ical brain teaser^ Part 
two is the ansvjer to the logical brain-teaser — only the answer is written in 
a kind of code. There are some clues at the endo 

PUZZLE 

A man has a liunting lodge whose front door faces west. One morning he comes 
out of the door of the lodge and walks straight ahead 100 feet. He then turns 
to the right and walks for another 100 f eet» He sees a bear standing 100 feet 
ahead on his path, which leads south, and he shoots it. "What color is the bear? 

ANSWER 

In most dwins o n the pai d s an andro p 

scrumphing maditly west and daring ^doy 

^ill then be scrumphin g m aditl y u pt h « 

But this andro p scrumphs dupt h after he clars 

_cioy . Can you rull the only paldly 

dwin where heb could bofam ? Heb's .__ 



doy^^^^^ 5 the Upth ^Cune^ o Prom the Upth p 

Gone , every madition ^is dupth I Only one- kind 

of poid e ds there, and heb's the cuna r 

poid • So the poid heb ^the androp teeks 

is vof e o 



To decipher the answer, substitute the correct English word (from the list 
below) for each code word. Notice that, although the code words have no meaning 
in English, they are formed and used according to the rules of English grammar. 
Thus, the sentences themselves contain all the hints you^ll need. For example, 
the first three words in the answer are obviously a prepositional phrase: In 
(preposition) and most (adjective or quantifier) must be followed by a noun. 
Therefore you know that dwins is a noun^ Since the word ends in -s, you also 
know that it's a plural noun. So all you have to do is to find a noun in the 
list of English words which, when made plural, makes sense in this spot in the 
sentence. 

LIST OF EI^GLISH WORDS 
• bear direct happen north name walk live that place 
turn south white earth shoot man right pole 

ERIC ^ ^ 
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ANSWER 

{ 

In most dwin s places on the pai d earth 

an andro p a man scrumphin g valking inaditly 

directly west and darin g turning do y rlRht 

"^ilL then be scrumphin g walking maditl y directly 

upt h north # But this andro p man scrumph s wallcs 

dupt h south after he clars turns do y right » 

Can yoM rul l name the only paldl y earthly jiwin 

place _ where he b that c ould befra m happen ? 

Heb^s That's d o y rig^ht , the Upt h North Cune 

Pole » Erom the Upt h North Cun e Pole ^ 

every maditio n direction ^is dupt h south _1 Only one 

kind of poi d bear eds lives t here ^ and heb*s 

that's the cunar polar poi d bear > So the 

poi d boar heb that the andro p man t eeks 

shoots is vofe white _a 
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CJircle the wrd that belongs in each centence below^ Which ending — 
er or est is usually added to a base vjord if the sentence is about 
two people or things? ^'ibout three or more people or things? I^hich 
ending means ''more"? "most"? 

New York is the _? city in the United States. 

larce lai^gest 
Pine Avenue is ? than Seventeenth Street. 

narrower narrowest 
The road is_? than the track for the ei train. 

lower lowest 
The show shop is ? than the drugstore* 



newer newest 
Debbie is the ^ of the three girls p 

older . oldest 
Brian is the ? boy in his^blass. 

younger. youngest 

Write one word for each phrase boLow by adding er> eatj or Ig;^ to the 
underlined wordo Be sure to spell the new word correctly. 

most lucky - 

one who swims 



evorj'' d^ 

having fo.^ 
more strong 

Say: useless ^ useful. VJhat is the base word in each of these words? 
What endings, or sufl'ixes, were added to use to make new words with 
new meanings? VJrite a word ending with less or ful that means the 
same as each phrase below* 

Full of cheer Showing fear 



Without car e Enough to fill a cup^ 

Having no hope 
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Say: redo. IJhat syllable was placed before cb, to make a new word 
meaning Ho do again"? Sach a syllable added to the beginning of a word 
is called a prefix^ Urite a word beginning wi'^^h r^ that means the same 
as each phrase below o 

to tell again 

to pay back ^ 

to build over 



Say: dona, imdone# Do these words 2?iean..ti)e,.same or the opposite? TiQiat 
prefix was added to done to chaxige the meaning* Circle the word that is 
the opposite of the first word in each row« 



tie 


knot 


untie 


untied 


lock 


unload 


relock 


vtnlock 


likely 


unliked 


unlikely 


unlike 



Ilnd the definition of -ment > 3h what ways does this suffix change the 
meanings of certain base words? Write a word with the suffix -mgit that 
means the same as each phrase belowo SpaLl each word correctly* 

state of being paved 

act of enjoying 

thing that iirmrovea «^ 

act of arguing 

Use the prefix jas^ JJS^ or pre or the suffix loss ^ ftil , or ment to write 
a new word that means the same as each phrase beloWo 

full of peac e 

to write again 

tested, before 

a lack of breath 



that wliich excites 



not fair 

Many confound words end with or solves o which mean "only" or "alone"* 
Say: yourself^ yoursoLves ^ Which word is plural? Add self to the 
singular words below and selves to plural words ^ Use the words you 
wrote to finish the sentences* 
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ay it our hSin them her 



Tim finished the pusszle by- 



Laura made an apron all 
We helped 



to the canc^y© 



Sometimes I walk to school by_ 

Bie boys "went h y 

The tree is by 



in the field* 



Circle the word that means the same as the first word or phrase in each tojtI 
below* 



afraid 


fearful 


fearless 


without thanks 


thankful 


thankless 


free from blame 


blameful 


blameless 


happy 


oheerftil 


cheerless 



Say: ing^atigit^ How does the prefix Im change the meaning of patient ? 
Now say; Inlands Hdw does the prcfix"Sj, change the meaning of land? 
Use your dictionary to help you answer these questions • Read each phrase 
in the left col\amn» Join it with the correct word in the right coliiron. 



within doors 
not active 
not possible 
not perfect 
not polite 



iiqpossiblo 

imperfect 

inactive 

impolite 

indoors 



Join each of the words in the left column with its opposite on the right 
column. 



depart 

without 

few 

s&Lfsame 
mutely 



different 

stay 

with 

mainy 

noisily 
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Write the base word for each word belowa 
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pirates 

buried 

fosGy 

slashes 
daring 

jiggled 

thieves 

The suffix m can mean 'tede of", "to look like," or "to make or becomeo" 
Write a word with the suffix ^ that means the same as each phrase bdow* 

made of wood 

to make short 

to become dark 

to look like sillc 

to make black 

Each wo:rd in the first column below can be joined with a word in the second 
column to make a compound word» Write thcso vjords on the lines o 

passer walk - 

police way • 

side man 

high by 

Write a word using the prefix mi, re, pre, in, or im that means the same as 
to arrange before 
not perfect 
to spall again 

opposite of covered 

not complete 
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Conq^lete each sentence by adding ^ to one of the words tliat is given below. 
Be sure to spell the new word correctly « 



eat ripo wool fat 

Com will __the pigsp 

The children hav e . l unch # 

Mto Hall works in a inille 

Sunshine helps fruit o 



Write a word with the prefix inj iinj or un that means the opposite of each 
word below. 

correct 

friendly 

patient 

Rewrite the senteaices below, using the plural form for each of the 
underlined words » 

The wolf chased the sheep <> 



The man performed in the rodeo » 



The spy ran through the al3.qy . 



An apostrophe and an s^ after a word can often be used to show o^^nership or 
possession. Rewrite Sich phrase belotj so tliat the underlined word or name 
is a possessive. One has been done for you. 

floiers belonf;;in3 to ny sister 

Mr SISTER'S itO^'^ERS 



the wings of a butterfly 



the warmth of the sun 
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Say: childish^ '''5iat suffix does the wrd have? .'hat is the mea::'ing of 
childish ^ rite a word ending tdth ish that means the same as each phrase 
belowo ^ell the word correctlyo 

ox or like a cIotjh 

like a sheep . 

somex^hat blue — 

somewhat flat • 

of or belonging to Spain 

Vfrite the prefix un or re^ to complete the unfinished word in each of the 
sentences b&Low» 

A trucker never starts ou t p repared^ 

The driver himself is ^freshed and alert* 

He ofte n checks the mechanic's work© 

If low on gas, the truck i s f ueledo 

A driver doesn't tak e n ecessary chances^ 

I'WLte the base word and suffix for each x>jord beioxjo Then read the dictionaiy 
entries for both the base wrd and the suffixo Next, write a definition for 
the complete word© If possible, avoid using the base word in your definition^ 

gleeful — 



merriment 



shelterless 

Write a word iiith the suffix ish or en that means the same as each phrase 
belowo 

to make thick ^ 

of or like a fool ] 

somei-jhat red 

to become bright " 
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Certain small wrds^ such as his^ her,, its^ you r^ and thgirj, arc 
possessiveso Thcsy are written witHout apbstropheso Use the correct one of 
these possessives to finish each sentence belouo 



The glrl^s draidxis is , draidngo 
The boy^s uncle is u ncle< 
Joe and Al^s room is r ooirio 
The stoiy told ty you is 3 tozy» 

A book belonging to xne is book» 

A pencil's lead is leado 



Write a word with the suffix ness that means the same as each phrase below© 
Be sure to spell the new words correctly# How can your dictionary help you 
understand the words ycu wrote? 

state of being kind 

condition of being blind 

state of being lonely ~ 
state of being gentle - 
Write the base word for each word bdowo 
breathless 
swervljig 
skimming 

impossible 

unbuckled ^ 

sorriest 
unlocks 

Write a word with the prefix dis_ that means the sane as each phrase below ^ 
How does dis change the meaning of each base word? 

fail to obqy 

not honest 

fail to approve 
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Things that you can move are soraetisies said to be movabloo ^^lat suffix was 
added to move? Urite a word with the suffix able that means the same as each 
phrase below« Make any necessary spelling changeso How does able change 
the meaning of each base x^ord? 

able to broak 

having value 

able to be cured 

worthy of remark 

The suffix er can mean "a thing that"o Write a word with the suffix that 
means the same as each phrase baLow« 

a thing that dusts _ 

a thing that erases 

a thing that opens cans 

a chair that rocks 

a thing that toasts 

Rewrite each phrase,, using one of the following possessives; my, his, her, 
your, their, our. 

a book I own ^ 

a book you own 

a book Sue owns . 

a book Scott owns 

books we have ' ^ 

books they have 

Say: ±ig)ossibloo How many syllables do you hear? Jlnd impossible in your 
dictionaiyp In the entiy word, extra space is loft between syllables # This 
space shows where a l^hen ( - ) may be used if the word must be divided at 
the end of a line of vjritingc gnpossible may be divided ita^possible, impos-sibli 
or impossi-blsc Find these words in your dictionaiyo Put lines between 
syllables to show where thejj^ may be divj.dedo 

chimn^ mushroom scurry 

whistle ungainly chaos 

crystal vexation bother 
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Use one of the prefixes or suffixes belo^? to write a new word for each phrase# 



re pre dis Im raent ful ish able 
tell again 

not possible ' 

giving comfort ' 

not pleased 

the act of paying 

boLonging to Spain 

cook before 



showing thanks . 

Which part of tho words - the base word or the suffix - is accented? Road 
each phrase belowo In each underlined word^ put a line between the base word 
and the prefix or the suffix* Then write base, word, prefix, or suffix to 
show which parfc'^bf the word is acccntedo When a two-syllable word contains 
a predCix or a suffix, which part of the word is usually accented? 



tougher than suet 
renew his strength 
fearful of injury 
sat ina rocker 



to Ti e a k e n the jaws 
his fool is h behavior 



dislike to argue ' 

s 1?. r e 1 y is fun ■ 

an u n s a f o action 

Certain letter combinations can bo suffixes or they can spell part of a base 
word* Circle each woixi in which able, ment, ation, or ion is a suf f lx« 

lo cation tabic region reasonable 

invention action cement payment 

movable station nation taxation 
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The suffix can mean "a person >jho"« Write a vx>rcl x;ith the suffix or that 
means the same as each phrase baLov* 

a man TjhD acts 

one who visits 

one who collects . 

one who invents 



Circle each word in which jm, gre^ or dis is a prefix^ Underline each word 
in which ship^ ion or mentT s a suffixo RenOTber these letter combinations 
sometimes speU parts or base wordse 

prepay dislike election unknown 

untie cement shipment perfection 

region present unifoim disrespect 

preview distant payment ownership 

Write a word that means the same as each phrase© Use the prefix Im or in - 
or the suffix er or or« 



one who instructs 

one who speaks 

a thing that dusts 

a thing that elevates 

not possible 

not active 



Circle the prefixes and suffixes in the words below * Then write the base words, 
imprisonment 

unmarried " 

disorganization 

loneliness 

rewrittOT 

parenthood . 
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GRADE TEi! SUPPLEIIELHARr UiOT 



THE imim^ CSP THE POEii 

SCOPE OP WE UtUT 

Introductory Hote to the Teacher 

This unit is an alternate unit for the narrative poetry acti^ties that 
appear in Unit Two^ NAPRATIVES PROSE AI® FQETRT^ of the regular coisrse 
of study for Orade Ten« It in no sense supercedes the prose narrative 
section of that unit»B€.cause the junior high echool program has been 
completely reorganized to provide a program in English^- it now seems - 
feasible to continue the poetry sequence established ror grades seven^ 
eighty and nine into the senior high school. This unit represents^ 
therefore^ the fowth stage in a neu poetry sequence. But because the 
implementation of the new sequence vttXL take a f et*} years^ the unit that 
follows recapitulates the major concepts of the junior high school pro-* 
gram as well as adding some concepts that will eventually form the major 
emphases of the tenth grade poetry unit* 

These are the assiuiiptions on wliich the poetry U2iits developed for jimior 
high school were based: 

1 • Art is a way of knowing about life that is as valid as that 
of the historical and scientific-mathematical disciplines. 

2* Poetry^ like all art> cannot really be appreciated unless it 
is also "understood." 

3* A good way to understand and appreciate the arts is to 
take the artist's (or writer's) point of view, to 
consider the artist's piurposes and methods. 

U. There are various levels of understanding poetry — 
the literal level (the "what-is-it-all-about?" level), 
the sensory level (the "imagistic," pictorial level of 
perception and the metrical level of xythms and sounds), 
and the other levels of meaning associated with all 
literat\u:e (the psychological, philosophical, or" deeper 
idea" levels of meaning that we habitually discuss with 
our students under less technical or pretentious terms). 

^. The levels of understanding esqpected of students depend 
upon their maturity and the nature of the poetry being 
considered TTithin a unit. 

6. A poem, like all works of art, should be read through in 
Written by Ifra. Jean Clark, Suiraner of 196? 
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its entirety, discussed and enjoyed on the purely literal 
level and on the level of spontaneous sensuous pleasure 
before any particular element 'with^.n it is selacted f or 
analysis or special couuuent. At the loiter gr'^c^-s levels 
of secondary school, no peem should be analysed in detail 
at all levels of meaning. After any analysis of detail, 
the entire poem should be re-read so that the student 
leaves it with a realization that the "whole" is truly 
greater than the sum of its parts. 

?• It shotxld be possible to develop the capacity to understand 
and enjoy poetry of increasingly couqplex structure and 
subject if the skills in reading poetry are placed in some 
sort of sequence that stresses the gradual and progressive 
acquisition of these skills:^ 

8. Poetry may be considered the prototype of all literature; 
consequently, improving skills in the interpretation of 
poetry should improve the ability to read any literary 
work. 

The concepts that are featured in grades seven, eight, and nine are listed 
in the appendix to this unit. 

The unit is unusually lengthy for two reasons: (1) it reviews many concepts 
that will eventually be incorporated into the program of lower grades, and 
(2) it is a "built-in" inservice unit for teachers, many of whom feel 
insecure and unprepared to teach poetry as a genre. 

Unit Objectives 

The emphases in the tenth grade unit that follows are stated in the unit 
objectives. These are; 

A. Concepts and Generalizations : To help students understand that 

'M'l . Like all other arts, poetry is based on human experience, 
ideas, and perceptions; it differs from actual experience by 
abstracting or selecting from life certain events, ideas, or 
feelings to focus upon or emphasize. (Review of major concept, 
grade 7) 

•^•2. In order to emphasize the eaqperience that is abstracted from 
life, artists create a design or pattern using the media of a 
particular art. Poetry (both narrative and lyric), as one of 
the arts, has its own medifi? — words, sounds, and rhythms — 
\r±th which the poet creates patterns — patterns of literal 
meaning, sensory patterns of imagery and sound, and the patterns 
of deeper meaning about the natur'e of the human experience. 

3. The aim of tlie narrative poet is to tell a story in versej the 
aim of the lyric poet is to transmit an emotion. In order to 
do this, the lyric poet describes an image or a reaction to an 
event that produced the feeling he is interested in conveying. 

Review concepts from the junior high program^ 

O P-2 
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«U* lorric poetry^ like all art, deals icLth any human experience^ 
idea^ or emotion — - the ugly and brutal as well as the tender 
and the beautiful. (Reviei^ concept applied to lyric verse 
specifically.) 

5* A story can be transmitted singly by narrating the events in 
chronological order; m emotion cannot be transmitted by indi- 
eating wh^«t the emotion is. Therefore ^ the task of the lyric 
poet is to produce a particular feeling in the reader by using 
KordSj images^ and references to events that su ggest the emotion 
to the reader. 

6. The patterns of sound and imagery that the poet uses reinforce 
the emotional effect he is trying to produce. 

7. The dramatic monologue is a particular type of narrative poem 
in vhich the story is told completely in a monologue ■ spoken by 
a first-person narrator. 

8» Any poem is a ''\ohole** Hork of artj but the total design of the 
poem results from the interacting patterns of word meanings 
(denotations an(^ connotations) and sentence arrangements -«* 
the liter al level of meaning) the patterns of sounds rhythms^ and 
images --^TBhie sensory level of meaning) ^ and from the layering of 
levels of meaning that relate psychological, moral, or philosophical 
concepts to the literal and sensory pattexns of the poem. The 
"meaning" of a poem is the composite, unified meaning of these 
parts. 

9. Repetition establishes patterns; contrast dramatizes and affords 
relief. (Irony is established by contrast.) 

10. To appreciate and understand a poem fully, one must analyze each 
of the patterns Td.thin the poem to establish the design that 
unifies all these patterns. 

11. The narrative poem utilizes the same elements of narration that prose 
fiction uses — plot, character, settii^g, point of view. 

12. The '^plot" of a lyric poem is comprised of the images and'r eferences 
to events that form the content or subject matter that pr^oduces 

the emotion to be transmitted. The point of view of the lyric poem 
is often indicated by an implied speaker who is not necessarily 
the poet himself, (the "persona") 

B* Attitudes and Values s To help students 

1 . Appreciate poetry as language deliberately and artfully constructed 
to bring pleasure to the reader or hearer 

2. Value the uniqueness of each poet's skill 

3. Respond emotionally to the experience of reading poetry' 

U* Appreciate the difficulty of writing poetry by attempting to 
compose some simple verses 
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C. Skills: To assist students in developing the ability 



To transmit oiie's interpretation of a poem orally 

To differentiate between narrative and lyric verse iiritten 
in siirdlar stanzaic and metrical patterns 

To identify the form in idiich lyrics are often xjritten 

To recognize the poetic devices of compression and to literally 
reconstruct the figurative expression or syntactical arrangement 

To wite descriptive paragraphs of dominant impression (mood) 

To write extended metaphors or definition in verse form 

To write short lyrical poems e^qpressing one^s oirjn emotions 

To esq^and a compressed image or metaphor^ or simply an 
abstraction, into a collage of related words and/or pictures 

To note repeated words (rhyme), sound, rhythms (stress patterns) 
that form the design of a poem by listening to professional 
recordings and class readings of poetry 

To improve oral reading skills, using punctuation and context 
as aids to interpretation 

Recommended Time Allotment for the Unit s Four to Five Weeks 

ACTIVITIES 

Long* * Range Reading and Projects 

A. Because of the new material added to the junior high school poetry 
sequence, the tenth grade unit will eventually etrrphasize the dramatic 
monologue and lyric poetryj outside reading should extend experience 
in reading these types of poems. Ask each student to explore 
collections of. lyric verse in the library, periodicals, literary 
magazines and other available sources with the purpose of estab- 
lishing the characteristics basic to the genres of lyric poetry. 
For lyric poems, have each student concentrate on either a particular 
suto- class or theme within the genre. For example, girls might enjoy 
a collection of love sonnets, boys might read short lyric poems on the 
theme of warj either could compile a collection of elegies. To report 
on this reading, students should be asked to hand in short paraphrases 
of the literal event or perception, together- with a notation about the 
speaker in the poem^ tte' speakerAs j'audience|,« the' mood ^ . thei^'»pe)emj 
and its general pattern — number of lines to a stanza and the rhyrae 
scheme. Have the student select for reviex^ four or five of the . 
collected poems that treat similar themes with highly dissimilar 
moods. The reports may be made on 3 x 5 cards or on mimeographed forms 
supplied by the teacher. (The quantity cf the poems assigned xd.ll 
depend upon the time available and the interest of the class.) 



1. 
2. 

3. 
U. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 



A sainple report form might look like this: 



Student's Name 




Title of the Poem: Author 




Book in -which poem appears 


(Publisher ; Date of Publication 


) 


Paraphrase of the literal event or perception: 




• 

Speaker and Audience: 




Hood: 




Patterns of rhyme and/or rhythm: 

fK*i ■» . ■ ■ 





(Above-average students may be asked to read one or two additional dramatic 
monologues — though Robert Frost's "dialogues" are more suitable than 
Browning's monologues.) 

B. In addition to this required reading assignment, each student should be 
asked to select a poem from his required reading selections for a study 
in mood. He may tape a reading of a poem of his own choosing, set to 
background music that transmits a similar mood or feeling. If he is 
musically talented, he might set the poem to his own original music, 
again making use of the tape recorder for a permanent record and for 
sharing with the class. An artistic student might choose to do a collage 
that transmits a similar mood, concentrating primarily on color. 

C. Students should be encouraged to bring some of their favorite poems to 
class to be read aloud to the group. (Some students memorize poetry 
easily and enjoy reciting it if they are encouraged to do so.) However, 
this type of activity should be geared to the improvement of oral reading 
or recitation . 

D. Each student will be expected to write original short lyric poems or a 
short dramatic monologue or dialogue. Pupils of all ability levels can 
write extended definitions or metaphors in short lines of regular stress • 
or free verse with parallel structure. Especially creative students may 
enjoy writing lyric forms. Class editors should collect the verses voted 
best by the class to submit to the literary magazine staff. 

E. Advertisements make full use of the devices of compression^ oomparisons, 
irony, paradox, overstatement, and understatement and the repetition 

of sounds and words (assonance, consonance, alliteration, rhyme, and rhythm.) 
Have each student make a collection of ads that illustrate, tbi^se devices 
— adding new material as the devices are stressed in class. Ask tJie 
student to label the devices used and in one short statement tell how it 
encourages the audience to buy that product. Does it appeal to one's logic 
or emotion? 
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Ixiitiatory Activity 



. Motd-veatethe study of lyric poetry and to establish (or review) the 
concept that poetry like all art^ is based on human experiences^ ideas 
or perceptions but that art differs from actual e3q>erience by abstracting 
or selecting from life certain events, ideas, or feelings to focus upon 
or emphasize: Display a group of prints of four different types on a 
buU.etin board: (1) panoramic photographs that show an actual, detailed 
sce:ae (such as those that appear in Life showing battle or street scenes); 
(2) photographs that are "set" shotP highlighting a pattern or a particular 
element of a scene (such as the Bodine shots of Baltimore's row house 

; steps, the patterns of the beltway's overpasses and cloverleavesji or simply 
the portrait of a child or an old person); (3) colored prints of realistic 

, portrayals of scenes (such as the Saturday Evening Post covers or scenes hy 
realistic painters); {k) prints of abstract paintings that feature color 
or line design. 

Note: A trip to the school's library and/or the art department will supply 
any of the pictures you haven't already collected and filed for 
your own use. Past copies of the school's year book usually contain 
excellent "set" shots of the building from various angles. 

Begin a class discussion with the Key Question ^ "What elements of the 

^ylsual arts do the photographer and artist both use? (shapes, colors, 

and lines) 

1. VJhat are the degrees of "realism" and completenese of detail of 
actTial scenes or events? 

2. What is the subject matter of the realistic photographs? What 
would you write as a caption for the pictures? (This should be 
difficult to decide because the action is often blurred or ob- 
structed and the point of focus is not apparent.) 

3* What details might have been Included in the realistic paintings 
that the artist chose to omit? Or what details might be omitted 
that the artist chose to include? (if the scene is sordid, the 
artist may have omitted even the slightest hint of beauty while 
including added items of trash and litter.) 

U. Is it easier to find a focal point in the "set" shots or the 
panoramic photographs? 

Which group of photographs has sharper contrasts and stronger 
points of emphasis? 

6. Vftiat is the subject matter of the abstract paintings? (patterns 
and repetition of shapes, colors, and lines that appeal to the 
emotions) 

Summarize the results of this discussion by generalizing about the 
irr5)ossibility of including all details as they appear in actual life, 
the undesirability of attempting such detailed reports because they 
xraxild be formless and monotonous, the principle of selecting points 
of emphasis, the ways to achieve emphasis, and the relationship of the 
focus on several aspects of a subject or an experience to the omission 
'or playing- down of other aspects. 
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Developmental Activities 



The Selectivity of Art 

A« To help students understand that the observer cannot make a complete 
record of any human experience ask the students what facts might be 
selected for their diaries if , on a camping trip or a siaromer outing, 
they were to try to include everything they did and observed. (They 
should become aware that even in factxial reporting, some facts are 
omitted and others highlighted.) 

Next, assign for reading the excerpt from "Captain Scott's Diary" 
by Robert F. Scott, that appears on pp. 323-32^ of Adventures In 
Appreciation (Olympic Ed.)« Begin a class discussion by asl^g 

what details were included. 

Then read the poem, "The Words of the Last Inca," translated fr^.n 
the Spanish on p. 217 in Adventures in Appreciation (Olympic Ed.)* 
How is the problem of inQ)ending death treated in the excerpt from 
Captain Scott's diary and in the poem? What is highlighted in both 
accounts? Ifhat details that actually might have occurred in real 
life were omitted from both the diary and the poem? Wlqr? 

The Designs of Art ; Pattems of Repetition and Contrast 

B. To establish and review the concept that all art has pattern and design^, 
have the students re-examine the photographs and prints displayed on the 
bulletin board (See Initiatory Activity). Ask the key question: "I'fhat 
is the medium of photography? of painting? of the other arts? 

1 . l^at does the photographer do to establish a design? X^at does 
the painter do? 

2. HoT^ do you find the design in painting? 

^y discussing these and similar questions, induce the generalization 
that the arts use different media but that they all establish a design 
by repetition of various elements (color, line^ etc.). The design is 
dramatized by contrast (contrasting color, line). 

3« What medium do the poets use? (Words, sounds^ and rhythms of language) 

U. Turn to the poem "in Just ~ " by e.e. cummings on p. 228 in Adventures 
In Appreciation (Olympic Ed.). What patterns of print do you find? 
"(patterns of print on the page) 

Harraoive and Lyric Poetry 

C. Narrative poetry transmits a story; lyric poetry primarily transmits an 
emotion. Play the recordings of "Barbara Allen" (ballad) and »*What Nou, 
y^y Love?" (song). Ask the class the key question, "Vfliat has literally 
happened ( the simple plot line) in each recording? "' 

1. Are the events leading up to the tragic end of Barbara's love story 
implied or eaqolicit? 
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2» Do you knou exactly vho is speaking and vho is involved? 
3« Is the brdar legend new and original? 

li« Are there other exaioples of stock figures and phrases in the ballad? * 

5« Are the events preceding the lovers* parting implied or explicit in 
the song "What Noi^, Vsy Love?" 

6. Do you know vho is speaking? 

7* How do you know the speaker was deeply affected by the loss of 
the loved one? 

8. Is there some attempt to eaqpress the feeling inth new and different 
images? Give exaniples. 

9m IiThich recording demands more of the hearer *s imagination? 

10. \ftiich recording primwily tells a story? Iftiich primarily e'jcpr esses 
an emotion? 

D. To review the cliaracteristics of narrative poetry^ have the students read 
several poems that tell different stories: 

iiThe Purist" by Ogden Nash (p. 190, Adventures in Appreciation > Olympic Ed.) 
"The Duke of Pla2a-Toro"lqr IhS. Gilbert (p. 192, Adventures in 

Appreciation ! Olympic Ed*) 
"Danny Deever" by Rudyard Uipling (p» 205, Adventures In Appreciation > 

Olympic Ed.) 

"The Glove and the Lions" by Leigh Hunt, (p. 238, Adventures in 
Appreciation s Olympic Ed») — — 

"The Destruction of Sennacherib" by George Gordon, Lord ?yron 
(p. 28, Adventures in Poetry ) 

Each poem should be discussed by pursuing questions similar to the following: 

. 1. Vftiat is the "plot" of the story? (Limit summary to a sentence or two«) 

2. How has the poet managed to convey to the reader his feelings about 
the events that comprise the story? 

3« \Jho is the speaker and what part does he play in the action? Does 
he describe the events or take part in them? 

E. To establish the basic characteristics of lyric poetry, have the students 
read the following poems: 

"Crystal Homent" by Robert P. Tristram Coffin (p. 208, Adventures in 

Appreciation « Olympic Ed.) 
"There Is a Tide" by Robert Nathan (p. 226, Adventures in Appreciation ^ 

Olympic Ed») 

"Stars" by Sara Teasdale (p. 229, Adventures in Appreciation ^ Olympic 
EdO 

"To the Thawing Wind" by Robert Frost (p. 233, Adventures in 
Appreciation s Olynqpic Eds) 
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Suggested discussion questions are as foUoKs: 



1 • Vlhat has literally happened? 

2. Does the action need a resolution (denouement)? 

3* Does the poem create a mood? If so^ x^hat kind of mocd? Hoxf has 
the poet achieved the mood? 

U* 1^0 is the speaker? 



To establish the concept that the task of the lyric poet is to produce 
in the reader a particular feeling by using vords^ images^ and references 
to events that suggest the emotion to the reader, ask the class: "Hot-i do 

know that someone is sad, happy, or frightened?" (Ue observe his physical 
manifestations: smiles, tears, strained e9q>ression.) 

1. Ask several students to tell about a particular moment of happiness, 
grief, or fear that they have e3q)erienced. 

2. Have the class analyze the methods used to tell about the emotion. 
(They will relate a perception of a scene or nai*4*ate an event it 

is impossible to suggest the feeling of* a personal, subjective emotion 
xd.th a clinical, objective description of the feeling itself.) 

3. Have the class read "North Labrador" by Hart Crane (p. Adventures 
in Poetry). 

a. Iftiat method did Hart Crane use to convey his impression of "IJorth 
Labrador"? (perception of a scene) 

b. I'ftiat is the feeling or impression? (unchanging loneliness) 

c. I^t imagery suggests the impression of tinchanging loneliness 
to the reader? 

"IJhen I Heard the Learned Astronomer" hy Walt "Whitman (p. h9s 
Adventures in Poetry ) 

a. IJhat method does VJhitman use to convey his impression of the stars? 
(narration of an event) 

b. Vftiat is the feeling Whitman experiences? (aued by the mysterious 
beauty of the stars) 

c. What imagery suggests the beauty of the stars to the reader? 
(poet's contrast of the stioffiness of the lecture room - scientific - 

to the mystical moist night air — • spiritual) 

To establish the concept that poetry as an art form deals with all human 
experiences, ask students to write their own short definition of poetry 
to share with the class in a general discussion. After this discussion, 
assign the following poems as a supplement to rapid reading (ask them to 
read the poems quickly in class and state the topic and the author's 



position on the subject in one sentence): 



'^Joinen" (AnonyTiioiis) 

I like lemon cui my salmon > 
Some like salmon plain. 
It is much the same iTith t^omen^ 
By and large and in the main. 

If you Kant a chain reaction^ 
Leave your chain out in the rain. 
It is much the same ifith.TJomen^ 
By and large and in the main. 

Once when X was just a human^ 
Someone tampered with my brain. 
It is much the same with women^ 
By and large and in the main. 

"Song" by Robert Browning 

The year's at the spring, 
And dayfs at the mom; 
i'ibming's at 'seven; 
The hillside's deif-pearled; 
The lark's on the iTing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right idth the world! 

"The Death of the Ball Turret Gunner" Randall JaireH (p. 21, 

Teaching Poetiy in the High School ^ Hacmillan), also available 



Folloxfing the discussion of the topic and the poet's position, show the 
film »^-Ihat is Poetry?" narrated by Dan O'Herlihy y with KarL^hapirp's 
"Auto VJreck" as content. Ask students to look for evidence of the 
following poetic characteristics; 

1. Poetry is subjective, personal, highly emotional. 

2. The poet emphasizes selected elements. 

3. The poet suggests an emotional experience in which the audience 
participates* 

k» Poetry transmits the experience of all men. 

After students have seen the film, aread the poem aloud in class (p. $k$, 
Adventures in Poetiy ) 

1 . Find several instances of unusual comparisons, (pulsing red light, 
empty husks of locusts, throats tight as toiimiquets) 

2. Ifhy are they effective to the mood of detached horror of the poem? 
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3. At vhat point does the poem become more than a perception of a scene? 



U« Hou does the vreck "invite the occult mind" and "cancel our physics"? 

Synthesize the activities by having students generalize about the range 
of hmaxi experiences contained in the poems they have just read (very light 
humor ^ joy^ fear^ and finally the horror of the violent death in "The 
Death of the Ball Turret Gunner" and the "Auto Wreck") and means by vhich 
the poet achieved the imnression of the experiences (vords^ images^ and 
references to the events). 

H« To emphasize the concept that a poem is more than a prose statement of its 
meaning because the poet selects particular events^ arranges them in a 
particular sequence^ compresses usinf; particular images and reinforces 
and extends the literal meaning Kith appropriate rhythms (sound and iford) 
and repetitions (pattern)^ assign the folloiting poems to be read by the 
class: 

"l^y Luve" by Robert Bums (p.U03^ Adventures in Appreciation ^ 
Laureate Ed.) 

"When I Was One-and-Twenty" by A.E. Housman (p. U02, Adventures ijQ 

Appreciation , Laureate Ed.) 
"Love Is Not All; It Is Not Meat Nor Drink" by Edna St. Vincent 

Mllay (p. 1x03, Adventures in Appreciation^ Laisreate Ed.) 
"Head and Keart" by C.D.B. EHisnTp. 237i Adventures in Appreciation ^ 

OlyTi?>ic Ed.) 

"The Constant Lover" by John Suckling (p. 22U,$, Adventures in 
Poetry ) 

After the class discussion of the poems for meaning and tone^ write the 
following definition of poetry on the board: 

"The poem is what cannot be paraphrased." 

Ask the students to explain the statement in terms of the poems they 
have read. 



I. Other poems that have similar topics with dissimilar content and design 

are "Qod's Will for You and Me," anonymous, (p. 12, Introduction to the Poem ) 
and "A Man T^Jho Had Pallem Among Thieves" by e.e. cnmroings (p.13s' Tntroduc« > 
tion to the Poem.) After the poems have been read by the class, ask 
ihem to paraphrase the literal event or situation of each poem. 

1 • Does the speaker have a distinct personality? 

2. lAiat is the speaker's situation? How is he personally involved in it? 

3. Hovi does the speaker feel about the situation? Are his comments and 
comparisons tender, youthful, ugly, whimsical? 

k^ To whom is the speaker addressing his comments? . 

$. Is there an underlying image or comparison that sets the tone of 
the poem? 

(N otej"Ihe Carpenter's Son" by A.E. Housman (p. 1|1|2, Adventures in 
^ Poetry) is an interesting comparison to e.e. cummings' "A 

Man Who Had Fallen Among Thieves" ) 
aaacM ^^^^ 



Patterns of ReiPstltloD and Contrast in Poetry 

J* Establish the concept that as the visual arts repeat color j line^ 
and Qhape to establish a design (See Developmental Activity B — The 
Design of Art) the poet repeats words^ snunds^ images and ideas to 
establish verbal . patterns and a design* Have students read 
"Qeneral \Im. Booth Enters into Heaven^ by Vachel Lindsay (p. l8Uj 
Introduction to the Poem ) 

Booth led boldly with his big bass drum — 

(Are you washed in the blood of the Laiob?) 

The Saints sndled gravely .and they said: "He*s come.'' 

(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 

Walking lepers followed^ rank on rank^ 

Lurching bravos from the ditches dank^ 

Drabs traoi the alleyways and drug £LendB pale — • 

Minds still passion-ridd^^ soul-powers ft*ail: ~ 

Vermin-eat^n saints with moldy breathy 

Unwashed legions with the ways of Death — 

(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 

Key Question : Do the patterns of rlqrthm and thought^ of sound and sense^ 
reinforce each other? 

1« \ibat are the sounds that are repeated at the b^inning of words 

in the sane verse line? ^^llteration7 
( Booths bddly, big^ basd . 

2. What words^ placed close to each other^ have repeated stressed 
consonants with different vowel sounds? >?cnsonance7 
( stills soul. fl>ail ) 

3* What words ^ placed closa to each other^ have the same repeated 
vowel sounds with different consonants? ^ssonanceZ 
( Saints J gravely, minds, stills ridden) 

ii« What end words in succeeding lines have repeated vowels and 
consonants in combinations? ^nd rhyme/ 
( Brum, come ~ rank« dank ~ pale, frail breath, death) 

K. To establish the concept that rlqrthm is the pattern of repeated stress 
on certain words or syllables and that the rhythmic repetition pro- 
duces pleasure and underscores meaning^ have the class tap out the stress 
patterns of the following excerpts: 

The old dog barks backward without getting up« 
X can remember when he was a pup. 

"The Span of Life" by Robert Frost 

* When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw 
The line too laborsj and the words move slow. 

"An Essay on Criticism" by Alexander Pope 
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"Oh where are you going?" said reader to rlder^ 
"The valley Is fatal when furnaces bum^ 
lender's the nddden whose odors will madden^ 
That gap is the grave where the tall return." 

"0 X'Jhere Are You Going?" by W. H. Auden 

I sprang to the stirrup^ and J oris ^ and he; 
I galloped^ Dirck galloped^ we galloped all three; 
"Good Speed!" cried the watch^ as the gatebolts undrew; 
"Speedl" echoed the wall to us galloping through* 

"How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix" by Robert Browning 

Key Question : Oo the rhythms clarify the meaning of the excerpts? 

!• On what words do the stresses occur? 

2m Hhioh rhythms are slow and labored? How does the poet slow the 
lines down? (sezdes of stressed single syllable words) 

3« What do the rhythms of "0 Where Are You Going?" and "How They 
Brought the Good News fj:*om Ghent to Aix" sound like? Why is the 
rl^hm appropriate to the meaning? 

Refer to "General William Booth Enters into Heaven" again. 

1. What does the rhythm sound like? (Bass drum of the Salvation Amy) 

2. How does Lindsay achieve this effect? Find the stress pattera. 
(Note the consecutive stressed words and syllables) 

3* How does the rhythm enhance and clarify the meaning of the poem? 

"Genwal William Booth Enters into Heaven" Vachel Lindsay (p. l8U, 
Introduction to the Poem) should be read and enjoyed in its entirety. 
This would be a good poem for a choral reading. Musically inclined 
students should be encouraged to arrange and direct the production^ 
under the teacher's direction. 

^ote: At this pointy students should be »iaking a collection of 
advertisements that contain good examples of the devices of com-* 
pression. See Activity E^ Long-Range Reading and Projects^? 

To provide some simple introduction to poetic scansion as a way of 
analyzing patterns of stress in poetic lines^ use the following poems 
and activities : (Do not in any case require scansion in terms of nam* 
ing poetic feet or indicating the feet to a line. Speak in terms of 
combinations of stressed and unstressed syllable and in terms of a 
poetic foot as one stress with ona or two unstressed syllables associ- - 
ated.) Superior and gifted students^ or those who are above average 
in either interest or verbal ability might be expected to use the 
technical terminology^ but it should not become an end in itself. 
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Place on the board the following words: (Do not Include the stress 
patterns at first) 
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vases (/•) below (•/) ' angel (A) 

side (/) declared (./) scaly (/.) 

China (/•) tortoise (/•) ' undeceived (••/) 

gayest (/•) emerald (AO 

aztirs (/•) eyes (/) 

flowers (A) applause (•/) 

pensive (A) genii (A.) 

2. Have student;^ place a / where the accent of the word naturally 
falls. Place a • over the unstressed or weak stressed syllables. 
Next^ have students list the possible variations for words of one^ 
two^ or three syllables: They should come up with this list: 

1) (/)j2) (A); 3) (/..);U) (../) 

Pcint out that these combinations are built into the intonation sys-> 
tern of the English laxiguage. 

3« Now have the students place heavy stress marks on the words in the 
following groups of words (phrases and sentences) that receive 
heaviest stress: 

/ 

a« The azure flowers that blow 
/ 

b« azure flowers 
/ 

c« Her coat 

/ 

d. snowy beard ^ 

e« Her ears of Jet and emerald eyes she saw. 

(Point out that in reading prose groups of words, the heaviest 
stress moves toward the end of the group) 

U« Now ask students to go back to the phrases (above) and insert / marks 
whexB some stress would occur: 

/ — / / 

The azure flowers that blow 
/ / 
Azure flowers 
/ 

Her coat (same) 
/ / 
Snowy beard 

/ / / / / 

Her ears of jet and emerald eyes she sav* 

$. Now ask the students to read Gray's "On a Favorite Cat, Drowned in 
a Tub of Goldfishes" ( Adventures in Poetry )^ from which words and 
phrases in the preceding exercises were takBn. Read the poem 
orally, stressing the places where (/) marks would occur. 



Have students write (/) marks on the duplicated copy of the first 
few stanzas whereirer they hear a heavy stress. Nest, fill in 
the unstressed (or weakly stressed) syllables* Count the heavy 
stresses in every line. Insert (•) for unstressed syllables. Nextj 
show the students how each (/) is combined with one or more (•} 
which must occur before or after the (/}, but not in both places 
for a single foot. When a word like <*jnalignant" occurs, then one 
of the (»}s goes with a stress on a preceding or following word. 

6. Practice these same type activities with other stanzas in the poem. 
Sunmazlze by helping the class to arrive at these generalizations 
about metrical patterns and their relations to the sound systems 
of English t 

a. Poetic ^feet** are based on combinations of stress in one, two, 
and three syllable combinations (one word or groups of one-and- 
two syllable words) 

b. A poetic foot must contain one heavy stress (/) and usually 
one br two wealcLy stressed syllables that must recede or follow 
the heavy stress. (An imab combines (./); an anapest (../); 

a trochee (/. ); a dactyl (/..). Two heavy stresses together are 
called a spondee, but these are infrequent in English and are 
usually used to slow down or give weight to a line.) 

The underlying rhythmic pattern of poetry is identified by 
counting the number of heavy stresses in each line, which may 
or may not vary from line to line ~ depending upon the form or 
stanza pattern, (introduce monometer, bimeter, trimeter, 
tetrameter, pentameter if appropriate and if the students are 
above -average in ability.) 

d. The heaviest stresses in poetry often occur at the finds of stanaas 
and lines where pxinctuation occurs at the end of the line. The 
heaviest stress is at the end of rhyming lines that are also 

the ends of stanzas. 

e. Poetry recognizes only two major stresses, instead of the four 
built into the intonation system of English. 

To introduce the function and role of contrast within the repetitive 
stuess that forms the pattern or metrical design of the poem, select 
poems that have an easily identified stress pattern insofar as the 
number of stresses per JJLnels concerned, but that vary the metrical 
foot within the lines. Lines from the Gray poem used in the preceding 
activity that are suitable for this purpose are lines 6 and 31. 
(Note: This particular poem is almost entirely in iambic feet, so 
the poem is useful for establishing repetition of a basic rhythxfiic 
pattern — here in tetrameter and trimeter in specified combinations.) 
Other poems that illustrate a greater variety are "Rule, Britannia," 
p. 269 Adventures in Poetry (Basic tetrameter with trochees in refrain) 
"Love's Secret," p. 283 Adventures in Poetry (Basic trochaic, with i»nb« 
aa variants;) Blake's "The Tiger" is also a good example of the use 
of basic trochaic feet, with variations). "Ulysses," p. 3h9 Adventures 
in Poetry (Can be used to show the versatility of a master prosaist in 
manipulating contrast within a basic blank verse pattern. ) 
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II • Poets create images in a nxuuber of different i^ays and for a niimber 
of different reasons. To develop or revievi the understanding of the 
means of maldng images and the nature of the image itself^ use some 
of the poems in the section "By Youth, " in Adventures iri Appreciation , 
Olynqpic Ed., pp. 242*7 • These poems are full of x^hat are called 
images. Ask the class to read the poems and identify the images: 

1 . Poem vjhere direct statement is predominant — ask vhsct picture 
is created? IIox^? /" "MenagerieJ|j7 • 

2. Poem Inhere analogy Xfigurative language) creates image ask 
what the picture is. £ "Rockets" and "Silver Fountains^? 

3. Poem xjhere suggestive or connotative x-jord values create an 
impression <i^a. picture to be filled in, an incomplete image* 
/«»The Side Shox*^7 

1;. Poem x^here images appeal to eenseflf other than sight ~ rhythm 
and images appeal to the sense of hearing. /""Rain i^IusicV 

0. The poet doesn't have to use all the poetic devices in every poem, 
but his use of some of the devices marks the thin line betxijeen 
prose and poetry. 'Have students read the following. poems and then 
decide X7hich poetic device (imagery, rhythm, x^ord connotations, 
compression) unifies the vjhole poem: 

"The Main-Deep" by James Stephens (p« 117, Adventxxpee in Poetry ) 
"The Bells" by Edgar Allan Poe (p. 119, Adventures in Poetry j 
"The Lotos-Eaters" by Alfred, Lord Tennyson (p.3Ut>^ Adventures 
in Poetry ) 

(Sound) 

"Spring Thunder" by Viark Van Doren (p. 229, Adventxires to 
Appreciation s 01yti5)ic Ed.) 

(Imperative statements) 

"In just — " by e.e. cummings (p. 228, Adventures in Appreciation *. 
Olympic Ed.) . 

(Imagistic) 

"Birches" by Robert Frost, (p. 257^8, Adventures in Appreciation ^ 
Olympic Ed.) 

(Image is the meaning of the poem) 

"I'lask" by Stephen Spender, (p. U85, Adventxares in Poetry ) 
(Metaphor) 
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The Dramatic Monologue - A Narrative Form 

?. To establish the concept that the draiaatic monologue is a particular 

type of narrative poetry told completely in direct buolktions spoken by a 
first-person narrator, read "The Laboratory'^ by Robert Browning 
373 J Adventures in Ap preci ation3 Lfiureate Ed.) or play the 
recording to the • 6lassi('see materials listO Following the reading, 
ask the class, ^ihat is the point of viev?^' 

1 • Have them refer to the poem to determine 

a. IJho is speaking 

b. Who is her audience 

c« What she intends to do# VJhy? 

e. XJhy this self -revelation is eff ectiva 

(The self -revelation is effective because the aldllful poet makes it 
seem as though the reader has made the discovery of the characteilzation 
entirely without help — it has a satisfaction similar to "do-it-yourself" 
psycho/analysis.) 

2. Have students find examples of popular songs that are dramatic 
monologues. Ask them to bring copies of the words to class* The 
students can be divided into groups of four to five to analyze the 
songs. Have them state the meanin£.,^considering the speaker, 
audience, and situation, and what the spealcer reveals about himself. 

3. Other dramatic poems with the first person point of view that 
might be read by the class are 

"Petit, the Poet" by Edgar Lee Masters (p. 59, Adventures in 
Poetry ) 

"Lucinda rlatlock" by Edgar Lee I'lasters (p» Adventttres in 

Poetry ) 

"The Death of the Hired Man" by Robert Frost (pp. U96-502, 
Adventures in Poetry) /"Dramatic dialogu^/ 



Varieties bf lyrics 

Q. Elegies are a common variety of lyric poetry; their forms vary, * 
but they share a similar theme, the theme of death or motu?ning. 
The following poems may be read for further appreciation of this 
lyric form: 

"Elegssr" by Edna St. Vincent liillay (p. 370, Adventures in 

Appreciation , Laureate Ed«) 
"BeLls for John I^hiteside's Daughter" by John Crowe Ransom, 

(p. 1 7, Introduction to the foen) 
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Poems lirritten for public occasions--on the theme' of death-^itfe craile<S 
odes. Students should not Irarn, hoT^^eve^, that all odes arc elegiac.) 
"Ode" by Kenr/ Tiiiirod (p. kZO, Ac^ent ures in Poetxy ) 
"Ode on the Death of the Diike of Wellington" by Alfred, Loi*d 
Tennyson. 

Assign a student to check the library for any odes that may have 
been written on Kennedy's death. 

Another verse form of lyric poetry is the sonnet. Read "If Thou 
l^iist Love Me" by Elizabeth Barrett Browning (p. 36$, Adventures in 
Poetry ) in class. 

1 . How many lines does the poem have? 

2. VJhat is the rhyme scheme? 

3. IfJhat is the meaning (the literal level) of the poem? 
U. IJhere does the poem logically divide? 

5» \ilhat is the meter? How many measures to a line? 

(The "Italian Sonnet" consists of ti^o parts j an octave or first 
eight lines, a pause or break in thought at the end of the eighth 
line, an: I a sestet or the final six lines. The rhyme scheme of 
the octa'^e is abbaabba. The rhyme scheme of the sestet varies.) 

Compare 'Sonnet 116" by William Shakespeare (p, 18?, Adventures 
in Poeti f) or contrast "Sonnet 130" by William Shakespeare (p. 190, 
Adventuies in Poetry ) to Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Sonnet. Ask 
the class to consider 

a. The subject matter 

b. The concreteness of the imagery and its appropriateness 
to the subject matter 

c. The rhythm and measure per line 

d. The rhythm scheme 

(The English or Shakespearean sonnet form also has fourteen 
lines of iambic pentameter rhythm, but it has three separate 
rhyming quatrains and a concluding couplet — abab cdcd efef gg. 
It often has three different but related images and conclusion 
or summary of mood in the dldsing couplH.) 

To establish in a more dramatic way than is usually necessary the 
fact that the literal level of meaning of any poem is arrived at 
by the grammatical pattern (the sentences) of the language, use 
poems where the normal sentence order is disrupted, or where the 
subject-predicate relations are not obvious for one reason or 
another. Have students read "in Just ~ " by e«e. cummings (p, 228, 
Adventures in Appreciation ^ Qlympic Ed.) or any other e.e» cummings 
poem and attempt to write a prose "translation" of the poem. First 
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they might have to locate the subjects and predicates of the 
"sentences:" ba3.1ooniiian X7h3 sties, Eddie and Bill come running, 
it^s spring . . . Discuss the kind of "punctuation" (spacing) 
cummings uses to indicate the more traditional marks. Next^ have 
pupils discuss the possible reason for the "pattern" of printing 
that appears on the page. XJhat are the "poetic" elements of the 
poem? (In the absence of the regular metrical pattern, the imagistic 
element predominates*) 

Available haiku or short free verse imagist poems vith elliptical 
subject and predicates can be used to shoia students that they must 
mentally reconstruct the "grammar" of the construction before the 
literal meaning becomes apparent. 

T. Read "The Lady of Shalott" as an example of a poem that has a 

narrative "plot" and a lyric tone. Read rapidly for the narrative 
level. Summarize. 

IJext, go over each stanza (or assign one part of each of the four 
parts to groups or roi^s for close analysis). Have students identify 
and be prepared to discuss: 1) pictorial images, 2) means by '(^hich 
images are produced (mainly By direct statement), 3) a "tone" for 
each part of tlie poem, 1;) examples of repetitions of sound in each 
part, 5) sentence length as it varies from stanza to stanza or part 
to part. Finally, decide hoi-j the sound effects of each part re- 
inforce the kind of pictorial images of the section as \iell as the 
narrative action of the section. Illustrate what is meant by 
the "unity" of sound, image, and content of a poem. 

list clusters of words from each section that carry the tone of 
the entire section. Ask students to read the list and suggest one 
or two qualities or adjectives that x^ould describe the tone conveyed 
by all these clusters. For the first section the tone might be 
described as leisincely, delicate, happy ^uiet: (lilies blow, willows 
whiten, aspens quiver, breezes shiver, river flowing, silent isls, 
willow-veiled, barges trailed by slow horses, shallop flits, 
silken-sailed, skimming, bearded barley^ upland airy) 

Or contrast two lists — ■ the one above and a list of equivalents in 
meaning, with different connotations and sounds j willox^s look white 
as they blow, aspens shake, breezes quake, quiet island, lined with 
idLllox^s, barges drawn by work horses, a little boat sldLms, light 
sails, breezy hill country. 

CimOTATHIG ACTIVITIES 

A. Students should be helped to see that the meaning of a narrative poem 
is relatively easy to arrive at, simply because the events usually 
appear in chronological order and become the events themselves but 
are the main content. The meaning of a lyric poem is another matter, 
however. Here the progression of thought may be by means of images, 
clusters of word connotations > references to events, direct statements 
about reactions to all these. The neatness of chronological order is 
abandoned in many cases for the necessities of psychological reactions 
to the event. 
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Probably the slsqplest \9ay to arrive at the meaning in a l;yric poem 
is to have students analyze the denotations of x^ords and the syntactical 
patterns (the subject-predicate relationsldps particularly). Begin 
Kith a poem where the sentence pattern and the stanzaic patterns 
overlay as in "Jy Papa^s Waltz" by Theodore Roethke (p. 6l, Intro* " 
duction . to the Poem ) > 

^^ Anaylze each sentence^ select the subject and complete predicate^ 
listing these on the board as they are given by members of the 
class: (Treat compound sentences as tvo sentences*) 

tilhiskey could make boy dizzy* 

I hung on* 

We romped J 

My mother •s countenance could not unfrown* 



The hand was battered; 
IfSy ear scraped a buckle* 



You beat tlme^ then waltzed me off to bed* 

Ask the students to use these barren noiin-verb patterns as 
the basis of a short prose paraphrase of the literal meaning* 
(They may have to look up the meaning of a word in the 
dictionary — "countenance," for example*) Before this can 
be done in "W[y Papa's Waltz," however, the antecedent of "i" 
and "you" will have to be established* The result might be 
something like this: 

"The whiskey on my father's breath made me dizzy. I hung on 
to him while he waltzed me around* mother's lace showed 
that she disapproved of our romping*' My father's hand was 
battered, and every time I missed a step, my right ear was 
scraped on his belt buckle* My father beat time on my head 
with his dirty hand, and then waltzed me to bed while I was 
still hanging on to his shirt*" 

Examine the images and feelings created by the connotations of 
various words: whiskey, dizzy, death, " such waltzing", 
countenance (instead of face), unfrown, battered knuckle, 
scraped, caked hard by dirt, clihgirig* list the words with 
pleasant connotations in one column, those with unpleasant 
or distasteful ones in a second column, and those that could 
be either in a third* The restilt would be 



Pleasant 

Waltz 

Papa 

Romp 



Unpleasant 

Death 
Uhfrown 

Battered knuckle 
Scraped 

Caked hard by dirt 



Either 

Whiskey 
Dizzy 

"Such waltzing" 

Countenance 

Clinging 
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3, Ask the class if the poet has used any figures of speech. If not, 
how are the images conveyed? (By direct statement and connotations 
of words) 

U. Have the class close their eyes and be prepared to state what sensory 
images have been created by the story-level and the word connotations , 

a. What "picture" in the mind? 

b, \lhat smells and sounds? 

5. What is the basic number of stresses per line? (three -trimeter) How 
does this rhythm reinforce or repeat the kind of dance discussed in 
the powm? 

6. What feelings of emotions that the child felt are transmitted by the 
words and images? 

a. How could the contrast of pleasant and unpleasant connotations 
indicate the child's own reaction to his father? 

Do you tluAk' the tone oS the poem is meant to be ironic? Why or 

why not? 

B, As a review, select five or six poems that have been discussed thoroughly 
in class during the unit. Have the class, working in groups, summarize 
the meaning of these poems on all three levels. Use a chart similar to 
the following, that cpuldbe set up on the chalk board and filled in by the 
students : 



POEM 


LITERAL MEANING 


SENSORY LEVEL 


SENSORY LEVEL 


DEEPER 






imagistic 


rhythm and 


MEANINGS 








sound 






grammatical 


connotations. 


assonance. 






patterns 


direct state- 


consonance^ 








ment, metaphor. 


alliteration. 








simile 


stanza pat- 










terns, metri- 










cal pattern 




Ex: 


Boys climb the 


the dome of 




Life's expecta- 


"Birches 


" birch trees and 


heaven 




tions are like 


by 


ride them down 


girls hair 




climbing the birch 


Robert 


to the ground • 


conquer the 




trees and riding 


Prost 




birches 




them do\m. 



pathless woods 
cobwebs 
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C. Have students select three to five of the po^ns from their long-range 
reading projects in which similar subjects liave been treated with dis- 
similar tones or moods. Have the students analyze ti;o of these poems to 
see how the poet has achieved the tone ( Se^ developmental activity; Levels 
of Meaning). Some of these might be presented to the class for comment. 
(Note: Classes of below-averape ability should analirze'-a. poem or two as a 

group activity.) 

D. Plan a culminating activity to select the poetry written by the class to 
be presented to the literary magazine staff. Have a group of editors 
choose the poems tliey feel have said something in a ft*esh^ new way. Remind 
them to consider the imagery and the appropriateness of the rhythm. 

Ask the editors or • individuals from the class, to read these poems 
aloud. Have the students vote for three or four of the poems that they 
consider outstanding. (If they have witten several varieties of lyric 
poems, thqy might choose an outstanding poem fi'om each type.) As a "prize," 
present the witers of these poems Td.th a paper back collection of poetry. 

B» Have the class work in groups to decide which advertisements are the most 
effective in their sales appeal. l^Aiich poetic devices are particularly 
persuasive. 

ff« Display some of the collages of eQq)anded images and abstractions on the 
bulletin board for the class* enjoyment. 

RELATED COIIPOSITION ACTIVITIES 

1. All students will be expected to hand in i^ritten reports on poems read 
outside class, as per Long-Range Activity A. 

2. In addition, all students must participate in the TTritten analysis of a 
poem (all tlxree levels of meaning— literal, sensory, and "deeper" implica- 
tions). Folloid.ng the demonstration of this procedure in class (Activity A 
Culmliiating Activities) individuals of above-average ability should be 
asked to explicate a short poem assigned by the teacher; students of lower 
ability should participate in group explications of poems used previously 
for just one element of enqphasis or of nei^ poems of relatively easy access 
and regular metrical pattern. 

3. Offer a variety of verse-witing opportunities, llaxiy suggestions are 
included in the Long-Range Activities. 

a. Select a stoiy from the newspaper that vrould be appropriate for 

developing into the plot of a narrative poem. Divide the elements of 
the story into sectLonc and assign each section to a small group to 
develop into one stanza of a narrative poem. Before beginning the 
writing, discuss and revievr the typical narrative form — quatrain (the 
so-called "ballad" stanza). Recall variations that more artfully 
constructed poems have used. ("The Lady of Shalott," "Danny Deever," 
and "The Duke of Plaza-Toro" are suitable). Have the class select the 
stanza form that all groups must follow. At the completion of the 
activity, duplicate all the stanzas in sequOTce and use for group 
enjoyment and evaluation. 



b. 



Write on the board x^ords that suggest emotions of more than ordinary 
intensity: love, hate, grief, joy, frustration, uncontrollable laughter 
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Ask the class to suggest events or images that ml^t bring these 
emotions to mind for most people. Then ask tliem to think of the last 
time they themselves actually experienced these emotions and try to 
recall the exact sights sounds or happening that produced the feeling. 
Write the causal images^ etc. into a short prose passage* Then try to 
re-state the content in poetic form, without naming the emotion that 
was associated with the events, images, or other sensory stimuli. Have 
some of the poems read and ask the class to suggest the emotion that 
is being described or evoked. 

c. Using haiku or short Imagist poems (Crane, Amy Lowell, etc.) for models, 
encourage the witing of short free verse "impressions" that present 
images VTithout "editorial" comment. Have the class discuss what is 
poetic about poems with no regular metrical pattern* 

d. Suggest that passages of poetic prose may be set in lines that bring 
out the underlying poetic elements in the passage. 

RELATIONSHIPS TO THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

1. The most indisp^sable connection that can be made in this unit is the 
relationship of the metrical patterns of poetry to the intonation system 
of English, The patterns of four pitches, four stresses, and four Junctures 
should be revievjed or taught prior to the unit . The stress system is the 
system most important for relating to poetry. Once the ability to detect 
four stresses with the word, the word group, and the sentence is practiced, 
then the poetic simplification of only two stresses— weak and strong-- 
should be pointed out and demonstrated. Practice in reading prose passages 
and placing heavy stress marks over the word in the sentence or group that 
gets heaviest stress should precede the placing of heavy stress marks over 
words in poetry that receive stress* The major point here is that the poet 
needs to work within the intonation patterns of the language, but that he 
usually must place heavy stress at least once in every three syllables. 
These syllables may be syllables in sixigle words or in word groups* 

2* Another linguistic concept that should be stressed is that language is 
symbolic, and because it is symbolic, it can produce m^tal images and 
impressions in the reader that he does not actually "see" but that he 
"virtually" experiences. Another more obvious connection is in the use 
of literary symbols, as rhetorical devices, where the connntatlve values 
of words are reinforced by repetitive use of the word in association with 
a sequence of scenes, images, etc. 

3« Classes of below average ability who are unable to engage in more difficult 
language-related activities, can concentrate on the differences in the ways 
poets manipulate the denotative and connotative values of words. They can 
be helped to see that poets, in creating Images by direct statement that Is 
based on the denotative values of words, la3rer meanings around these words 
in such a way as to give them connotative auras. 

EVALUATION 

1. Using a chart form similar to the one supplied for Culminating Activity ^ 
have students analyze one or two unfamiliar poems. Provide low-ability 
classes with very simple poems, where the narrative element is predominant, 
where the images are direct or else created by obvious figures of speech 
like similes, and where the metrical pattern is more repetitive and regular 
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than involved and contrastive. 



2. Use a poem that is unfamllar to the class as the basis of an analysis of 
the literal^ iinagistic^ metrical and "deeper" levels of meaning in the 
poem# For classes of lower ability, present a very simple poem and ask 
them to write a two or three- sentence s\immary of the literal (or narrative) 
level of the poem. Then present one or tiro questio-ios that assist the class 
in finding one or two rather obvious images and stating the niunber of heavy 
stresses in the majority of the lines in a stanza. (A good poem for above- 
average classes is De La }fare^s"The Listeners"; for slower classes a poem 
like "Qunga Din" (Xipling) is more suitable. 

MTERIALS 

Books: General references for students 

Cook, Luella B., et al. People in Literature . New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 19l|8 

Custer, Bivjin C. Adventpres in Poetry. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Inc. I96U 

Qillis, Adolph and Benet, William Rose. Poems for Modern Youth . Cambridge, 
Ilassachusetts : Houghton Mifflin Conqpany. 1938 

Loban, Walter, et al. Adventures in Poetry^ Olympic Ed. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World. 1958 

Loban, Walter and Olmsted, Rosalind A. Adventures in Apprettiation^ Laureate 
Ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 1963 

Pooley, Robert C,, et al. Exploring Life Through Literature . Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Con?)any. 1957 

Untermeyer, Louis. Story Poems. Nei^ York: Pocket Books, Inc. 1957 



Books: Resources for teachers 

Altick, Richard D. Preface to Critical Reading . Nei^ York: Holt, Rinehart 
and V/inston, Inc"^ 1965 

Boynton, Robert \J. and tiack, Ifeynard. Introduction to the Poem. New York: 
Hayden Publishers. 1965 

Dansiger, Marlies K. and Johnson, W. Stacy. An Introduction to Literary 
Criticism . Boston: D. C. Heath and Company"! 196I 

Kreuzer, James R. Elements of Poetry . New York: The Macmillan Conqpany. 1955 

Mllett, Nancy C. and Throckmorton, Helen J. How to Read a Pogn. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. I966 ^ 

Perrine, Laurence. Sound and Sense . New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 
1963 
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Books; Resources for teachers (continued) 

Rosenheim, Edward W., Jr. I'Jhat Happens In Literature . Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 19bO 

Sweetkind, Morris. Teaching Poetry in the High School . New York: llacmillan 
Company. 1961i 



Recordings 

Joan Baez, Vol . 2. Joan Baez. 12" 33 1/3 rpm. Vanguard VRS-909U. 
Resources for VisuasL Arts 

A« Books available in school art department: 

Praeger, Frederick A. The Praeger Picture Bicyclopedia of Art . Nevr York 
Frederick A. Praeger, Publisher"! 1958 

The Encyclopedia of Art . New York: Golden Press. 1965 

B. Other resources 

Bodine, A. Aubrey. Chesapeake Bay and Tidewater . New York: Hastings 
House. 19$h 

Bodine, A, Aubrey, Itoryland . New York: Hastings House. 1952 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Andrew Wyeth . New York: 
Abercrombie and Fitch Company. 1966 

Sylvester, David. The Book of Artj Modem Art, Vol. 8. New York: 
Grolier, Inc. IsS^ 

C. Films 

VJhat is Poetry ? Color, 12 minutes. Central Film Library. 
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QIAOS TEN: THE MEANING IN THE POEM 

APPENDIX A 

CONCEPTS ABOUT POETRY DEVELOPED IN 
CffiADES 7, 8, and 9 

GRADE SEVEN CONCEPTS: Unit, DESIGNS IN ART AND POETRY 

1. Art is a way of knowing about life. 

2. Art is not the same as life because it is more selective and because in 
emphasizing various aspects of human experience, ideas, and preceptions, 
it ijnposes a design or pattern that is not the same design as that of life 
itself. 

3. Art may deal with any human experience, idea, or emotion. 

li. The appeal of art is primarily to the feelings; therefore, the artist 

emphasizes sense perceptions and the affective values of his medium — words, 
in the case of poetry. 

5« Poetry is one of the arts; consequently, it has its own medium— -language 
(words, sounds, and rhythms); its own ways of imposing patterns on life — 
patterns of literal meaning, sensory patterns of imagery and sound, and 
the patterns of deeper meanings about the nature of the human experience. 

6. The patterns of poetry are established by repeated sounds, words, images, 
and ideas. The patterns are dramatized by contrast. 

?• A poem is a '^whole" work of art; the design in the poem results ft*om the 
interactions of the patterns of word meanings and sentences (literal level), 
the patterns of image and sound (sensory level), and the patterns of deeper 
insights and meanings. 

GRADE EIGHT: Unit, THE SENSES OF POETRY 

1. Poetry may deal with any human experience. (Reviei^, Grade seven). Human 
experiences may be events, emotions, and feelings, or it may be perceptions 
and observations of the worlds around us and within us* 

2. Narrative poetry emphasizes human events; lyric poetry emphasizes human 
feelings, emotions, and perceptions. 

3. Poetry is not only more regularly patterned than prose; it is also more 
compressed. 

U. An image is an in^ression or a mental picture. 

5. Poets use images to produce certain feelings or emotions in the reader. 

6. Poets create images by direct statement or description, by using the 
connotations or words to advantage, and by comparing things that are dis- 
similar in most respects but similar in particular qualities (metaphors and 
similes and other figures of speech.) 

7* Though mariy poems of different kinds provide exanples of images and 
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coinpresslonj Japanese haiku are unusually Imagistic and compressed in 
meaning and statement. 



8. Poetry depends for its effect upon the power of suggestion. 

9. Poetic prose is prose that uses poetic iinages and repetitious devices of 
various kinds. 

QiADE lUNEi Unit, THE STORT IN THE POHI 

1. Narrative poetry employs the same fictional elements as prose fiction. 

2. In narrative poetry, plot is the most iirportant fictional element. 

3. The original of the folk ballad has determined its characteristics : a plot 
of archtypal simplicity that stands out in sharp relief because of one 
dimensional characterization, stylized settings, little or no imagistic 
use of language, simple metrical and rhyming schemes, and the use of a 
reftain. 

ii. The folk ballad employs a number of devices for suggesting more than its 
simple appearance would seem to indicate. 

The tone of a ballad is the writer's attitude toward his subject, as 
indicated by all its elements operating together. Tiie tone of a bolk 
ballad is often objective and ironic. 

6. The stress pattern of the poetic line is not exactly the same as that of 
the identical prose sentence, although it is based on the intonation 
syst^fn of figlish and must operate within that system. 

?• Rhyme reinforces stress. 

8. Narrative poetry other than folk ballads is the product of individual, 
conscious craftsmanship; it employs a number of narrative and poetic 
devices to achieve considerable subtlety and variety of tone» 

9. Narrative poetry deals unusually well with certain subjects— the uncanny, 
the larger-than-life, and humor that depends on highly artificial manipula- 
tion of language. 
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